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SCENES AND STOEIES OE THE EHINE. 




CHAPTER I. 

UPS AND DOWNS ON THB WAY TO ROTTERDAM. 

LILL you take a trip with us up the Rhine ? 
I promise you plenty of adventures, funny 
stories, pleasant companions, odds and ends 
of German life, as much history as you would 
learn on a summer's day, and every bit of it 
illustrated with pictures. 

Those who are willing to share our sunshiny days must 
come in for the rainy ones also, and make no wry faces at 
crossing from London to Rotterdam when the wind is blowing 
tremendous gusts, and the rain is pouring down hop-poles 
and drum-sticks. Travellers, you know, are obliged to take 
all things good-temperedly. After all, wet weather has its 
advantages, and our passage across the North Sea was full 
of incident, novelty, and excitement. 

We leftist. Katherine's Docks early, and at one o'clock, 
being still at the Nore, sat down to a capital dinner. For 
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the first hour '^ all went merry as a marriage hell" Fish, 
roast beef, fowls, tarts and pies, disappeared as if they had 
made bets which could do it fastest, and what little con* 
versation went on, was of the pleasantest possible kind, 
though everybody laughed and talked in a nervous hurry, 
as if Damocles' sword was hanging over their heads. 
This state of things lasted till dessert came on, when the 
table suddenly began to dive tipsily, and we seemed to have 
become babies again, being rocked by our mammas a 
good deal more than was pleasant. The first person to make 
any outward demonstration of his feelings was a German 
merchant, who, with a comic expression of reluctance at some 
delicious figs close by, whispered to his wife : — 

^^ I must go and lie down, my dear ; meantime, enjoy your 
dessert without me/' 

The example of the merchant was soon followed by several 
other passengers ; those remaining, however, were cheerful 
enough. Papa, who is the merriest man in the world, 
though a great invalid, kept every one laughing by his droll 
stories, and Uncle John added, in no small degree, to the 
mirth, by describing in perspective, German life and the 
Germans in general. 

'^ I must say, that I fear immense discomforts firom not 
knowing the language,'' he said ; " but by signs, a high pitch 
of voice, and other little devices, I dare say I shall contrive 
to get a very good dinner and a bed when I want one." 

*' A bed certainly. Jack," cried papa ; " but of the size we 
wont say too much. If you contrive to find room for your 
head, one arm, perhaps a foot also, you must be contented." 

'^ I shall be the luckiest, papa, because I am so little," said 
my sister Jessie; " the beds are sure to be large enot^h for me." 

^' Certainly^ my darling ; and what lots of stories you will 
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carry home to your schoolfellows about Dutch dolls and the 
Heidelberg Tun, and the Melibocus and German sausages V' 

" But I wish we were on the Rhine already, papa, the 
vessel rocks so,^* said the child a little wearily, "and I should 
like to run about/* 

Uncle John had now put on his scarlet cap and pilot 
coat, and oflfered to carry her on deck. " A little fresh air, 
even if accompanied with rain, is far better than this close 
saloon,** he prefaced ; " and a lace manufacturer can make as 
good a sailor as any one else. Come, Jess, you and I will 
hear what the captain says, and look starboard a bit." 

Cousin Millison now fell into conversation with another 
artist about sketching opportunities on the Rhine ; Midsie, 
my elder sister (a girl of seventeen), brought out her work ; 
papa buried himself in the Times ; I, having risen at four 
o'clock in order to pack my bag, and finish my holiday 
theme, felt very drowsy, and was soon fast asleep. When I 
awoke, I found the saloon only tenanted by a rosy-faced old 
English gentleman and a short, plump German professor, who 
was cracking nuts as if his life depended on his diligence. 

'^ Going up the Rhine ?" said the former to me. 

'^ Yes, sir.** 

" Know anything of the Germans ?** 

'^ No, sir, except what I have read in Tacitus.** 

He threw back his head and laughed so heartily, that the 
professor actually dropped a nut. 

" Tacitus, eh ! I forget most of his sayings. What kind 
of character does he give them ?** 

" They were lazy, sir, unless when fighting, and were 
particularly fond of beer.*' 

Another laugh. 

" Well, the love of fighting has turned to a love of philo- 

B 2 
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sophy ; with regard to the beer, they are fonder of it than 
ever. But they are a good, kindly people. I love every 
one of them, fipom the philosopher who smokes oftener 
than he washes, to. the maid-servant who wont learn that a 
man ought to lie on a feather-bed, and not under it. Ah, 
my boy ! Procrustes^ bed was nothing to the shake-downs in 
store for you ; a small wooden box — ^that's all you'll get. Ah ! 
what a lunge. It's a splendid sea ; look at those waves. I^m 
afraid my Herr Professor there will have to leave off nut- 
cracking before long.^^ 

We then went on deck. It rained in torrents, and the 
grey sky and mud-coloured sea looked dreary enough. How- 
ever, anything was better than the saloon, which, as all the 
cabins opened on it, resounded with groans and pathetic 
cries for the stewardess. The professor had borrowed an 
oUskin wrapper from the sailors, and, looking like a very fat 
carpet-bag on legs, walked up and down untiringly. Uncle 
John faced the rain and wind in a first-rate manner, and 
kept saying to every one — 

" Citizens make Jack Tars as well as country folks. I 
assure you I never felt better in my life.^' 

As if any one had accused him of not feeling well. Even 
an hour later, when he seemed rather anxious to keep near the 
edge of the vessel, he still continued to avow his good state 
of health. 

The night was dismal enough, and I certainly began to 
think that after all, travelling was not so delightftd as re- 
maining at home. The wind roared like thunder; the 
beams of the vessel creaked with every tremendous lunge 
she gave : and whenever there came a quiet moment I oould 
hear the merchant bewailing his unhappy fate. 

The captain had informed us that we should cross the bar 
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by midnight, and about that time we were comforting our- 
selves with the idea of speedily losing our troubles in the 
Maas, when all at once we were nearly jerked out of our 
berths by a great shock, accompanied with a grating sound 
as if the Leo had stuck in the mud. Now we knew that 
the bar was a rise of sand at the mouth of the Maas, where 
at low tide there was sometimes but seven feet of water, and 
that a vessel had foundered in crossing it some weeks since. 
This alone was not pleasant to think of, but when all the 
passengers rushed out of their cabins, we too emerged from 
our cribs, looking frightened enough, to keep the rest in 
company. 

" This is fiin I" said Mil, nothing daunted, and poking my 
ribs in the extreme of his enjoyment. " Uncle Harry^s last 
pantomime was nothing to it.^^ 

"What a scene it was ! Some of the passengers had 
stopped to put on a make-believe day-dress; the professor, 
for instance, who wore a long great-coat, buttoned tight over 
his night-shirt, and a tall Irish lady who had hastily slipped 
a short red petticoat over a white one, surmounting both 
by a cloak turned bottom upwards, and a gentleman^s wide- 
awake she had picked up on the way. Another lady held up 
an umbrella, as if by that means to hide all imperfections. 
Perhaps the most ludicrous figure of all was papa. He 
had scrambled into a pair of my trousers, which reached 
about two inches below his knees, and on his shoulders he 
wore a short grey jacket of Midsie's, and a white muslin 
scarf. 

" Oh, to tink dat de window of cabin was not fast bolt on 
a night like dis," said the mamma merchant, " and our poor 
children to be drowned alive.^* 

" Drowned alive, my dear madam," cried papa ; " how 
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very peculiar ! Do you mean to say that the little people 
you speak of are jumping in the sea like lively tadpoles, 
never to live again on dry land ?*' 

She couldn't help laughing^ in spite of her discomfitures, 
and continued — 

'^ And not one dry shirt have we to put over their leathers : 
surely they will all dieof cold fever and tooth pains before long." 

" I desire to have the captain called without delay/' con- 
tinned the umbrella lady ; '' if he intends us to find watery 
graves, at least he will favour us with the knowledge of his 
intentions.'' 

" Stuff and nonsense," exclaimed my old rosy-faced friend. 
" Go to your berths, good folks, and be very well assured 
that the captain will take care of us. Come, my good lady, 
if the contents of my carpet-bag will be of any use to your 
children you are welcome to them. There are two or three 
guernseys that might answer the purpose of night-shirts 
for the little boys, and some warm worsted socks which 
would admit a baby apiece after a little stretching. Will 
you have 'em ?" 

Papa now volunteered his services, and taking up one of 
Ifae poor little drenched things, stripped off its wet clothes, and 
rocked it to sleep in his warm rug ; Midsie, though she was 
very ill, foraged up some of Jessie's night-gowns for the elder 
children ; the Chinese nursemaid with the orange face, and 
the stewardess, soaked up the water in the cabin, and aired 
some dry sheets ; lastly, the captain came down to inform 
us that we were now fairly in the Maas, and every one re- 
tired to their berths. Being thoroughly tired I slept soundly, 
till Mil woke me with the information that we had no time 
to lose if we wished to breakfast on board. 

The examination of our luggage at the custom-house was 
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the fiinniest thing in the world. Solemn-looking men, who 
looked as if they felt quite sure we were smuggling and 
would have to pay dearly for it, opened our carpet-bags, 
dived first down one side and then the other with such 
haste that they had not the slightest possible chance of dis- 
covering any contraband article supposing it to be there, 
then handed us our keys with the air of men who had done 
great things. 

Now Uncle John had packed in his portmanteau a superb 
plum-cake, made by the hands of Aimt Susan, and this cake 
gave him endless terror whenever any custom-house officers 
came in the way. He seemed to fancy that it was a state 
crime to carry British-made cake abroad ; whatever papa or 
Mil could say was of no avail : there was no peace in poor 
Uncle John's bosom tiU the cake had been eaten. 

AU the ladies were no less frightened at the idea of having 
their boxes inspected, and made long speeches in self-defence, 
not a word of which could the officers understand. Uncle 
John, who always rose up a champion in defence of the un- 
protected and weak, tried to interpret, but as his knowledge 
of the language consisted in a few names of meats, drinks, 
and places, he could not effect much. 

I do not know what I imagined a Dutch city would be 
like, but we English are so absairdly proud that we fancy 
everything at home must be better than its fellow abroad. 
It is a pity to travel with that notion, and when I get back 
I will tell all the boys at Queen Elizabeth's school that the 
Dutch, Belgian, German, and Swiss are just as good as our- 
selves. Certainly we cannot boast to them about fine build- 
ings, handsome churches, useful manufactures, and lovely 
pictures, since they have so many. 

'' Well, we must make the best of our time, girls and 
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boys/^ cries papa ; " we have only two hours in which to see 
all there is to be seen — Dutch women with wooden shoes^ 
dykes^ dams^ doUs^ and all/' 

'^ I want to see the dolls and to buy a real Dutch cheese to 
take home to nurse/' says Jessie. 

'^ Of course we must visit the dockyard, Harry,'* puts in 
Uncle John ; " when we get home we shall be expected to 
have seen all these things, you know." 

" To walk through the streets will afford me ample amuse- 
ment," adds Mil, loftily. 

" And me too," cries papa ; " we don't see a town every 
day, Midsie, in which each street has a canal for its next 
door neighbour, and you can't call on your friends over the 
way without singing, ' Over the water to Charlie.' Come, 
children — dams, dykes, dolls, and all, now for them." 

Certainly we shall have plenty to talk of at home, and 
you, my dear married sister Edith, for whom this omnium 
gatherum diary is to be written, will find it full of novelties, 
however drily we write them. What would old nurse say 
to a city where all the streets are quays, and handsome 
quays too, bordered with trees ? "WiU she believe that the 
people who make Dutch dolls, and spend fortunes on tulips, 
live in far finer houses than those of our grand terrace at 
Eastbeach? or that they pay visits in boats with gilded 
prows and brightly coloured sides, like those in our old 
Cuyp hanging up in papa's study ? Then the ingenious way 
by which the Dutch ladies contrive to see all that is going 
on in the street without showing their curiosity! Would not 
you like two of their little looking-glasses placed outside 
your window, Edith, so that you might spy and not be 
spied? Dear old Doctor Witworth will think me very 
lucky in having seen " Haec est parva domus magnus qua- 
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natus Erasmus '^ the humble birthplace^ unlatinized Mis- 
tress Edith, of his favourite Erasmus, whose wonderful bead 
was so full of Greek, and admiration for the English, and 
pious plans for reforming the world from ignorance and 
Popery. 

Uncle John found more delight in the dockyards, crowded 
with fine merchant vessels of 500 to 1000 tons, smelling 
strongly of camphor wood, and being unloaded of coflfee, 
nutmegs, cinnamon, sugar, and pepper, fresh from the East 
Indies. Papa, who always watches people more than places, 
was no less interested in the strange faces of the sailors 
around. Yellow Chinese, with pig-tails ; swarthy Spaniards, 
with golden ear-rings — sharp-eyed, black-ringleted Portu- 
guese, merry Irish, stout, stolid Dutch — ^what characteristic 
countenances they had — ^what a jargon they spoke ! 

^' The Dutch doUs !" whispered Jessie as we turned to- 
wards the station. 

So papa, who never disappointed her in her life, with some 
trouble, found out a toyshop, where he paid several small 
coins for a couple of the ugliest dolls in the world — one for 
herself, one for her little friend Amy at home. We then 
lunched off what papa called bread pincushions, smelling of 
ham, and, with many looks of reluctance at the gay houses, 
glittering quays, trim milkmaids with brass pails and wooden 
shoes, we bade adieu to Eotterdam. WiUiam III. is a 
great hero of mine, but I had not picked out one type of 
him in the streets. 

I wish express trains were out of fashion. I believe we 
should learn a good deal more if we always used the good 
old parliamentary. Here we were steaming through a 
country we might never visit again, and what did we see 
of it? 
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Nothing, except that the whole country was of bright 
satin-green pastures, divided into square fields by the narrowest 
of canals, with a strip of ground left for the cows to walk 
over when they wished to make morning calls — that the 
villages were all neat, and the peasantry as smart as new 
pennies, even to crinolines — that the cattle were aU black and 
white, and sleek, and far too consequential to look up at us. 

When we had crossed the Prussian fix)ntier, everything 
wore a livelier appearance. The eagles over the railway 
stations, and the crowds of fierce-looking soldiers to be seen 
at all corners, made us feel that our Princess Royal's 
adopted country is a very martial and important one. 

At Diisseldorf our luggage was opened again, and poor 
Uncle John^s cake-troubles recommenced. 

'^ I^U tell you what, Jack,^^ said papa, '^ that cake of 
Susan's wiU be the death of you if you go on like this. 
Hand me over your keys, and let me explain matters. You 
know how I can speak the language — they shanH get the 
better of me.^' 

So Uncle John gladly got the responsibility of the cake 
off his hands, and papa proceeded with a very grave face to 
open his bag. 

" What have you here ?'* asked the officer, looking grave, 
when Aunt Susan's superb cake showed its best side 
upwards. 

'^ A work of art — but for such works of art we don't pay 
duty," says papa, ^^ though why, I can't imagine. It's better 
than half the things one must pay duty for." 

The officer touched it as if it were something dangerous. 
You must know that the circumference of the cake was consi- 
derable, and altogether there was an important look about it. 

" Dear me, poor Susan little thought of the difficulty 
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that cake was to bring/' cried Uncle John, nervously ; '^ give 
it to him, Harry ; give it to him — I have done with it. I 
dare say he never tasted snch a thing in his life/' 

Papa brought out his pen-knife and offered the officer a 
delicate slice, who first shook his head, then smiled, then ate it, 
and finally observed that it was sehrgut (very good). I think 
he was quite as much amused as ourselves. In a few 
minutes we were off again, and what with dozing, chatting, 
and looking about us, the distance seemed very short 
between Diisseldorf and Cologne. We had a real German 
meal in the BeUevue Hotel — ^veal cutlets, uncooked ham, 
sweet rolls, coffee, and Rhine wine, with large dinner napkins 
and an elegant waiter, who stood behind us smiling to himself 
somewhat sarcastically, as much as to say — 

^^ Ah ! you English are stupid people, and I know all about 
you. You carry your red books under your arms, and see 
everything, and grumble at everything. And what German 
you speak P' 

Little Jessie fell asleep over her last cup of coffee ; but 
we elder folks sat up till ten o'clock, and were entertained by 
what I will call — 

CHAPTER II. 

SOME ORIGINAL RHINE VIEWS BY PAPA. 

WONDER if ten out of twenty tourists who 
steam up the Rhine with Mr. Murray's '^ Hand- 
book " in hand, ever ask themselves, '* What 
kind of people were Rhine travellers, long, long 
ago ?" Does any young lady in pork-pie hat 
and crinoline— does any young gentleman with spreading 
whiskers— ever think of the Rhine, except as a pleasant 
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thing to enjoy^ and as a fashionable thing to talk of at 
home ? I donH know, I am sure ; but I have travelled on 
the Rhine often, and candidly confess to having often found 
on the way more agreeable company in the past than in 
the present. Not that I wish to speak disrespectftdly. 
Our countrymen and countrywomen are pleasant enough 
in the main ; why it is that the least pleasant come abroad, 
I am utterly at a loss to imagine. But the cleverest and 
most attractive people of history are always at hand to 
photograph their times for us, to point out old landmarks that 
have stood unnoticed for years, to lead us through their 
ruined haunts and tenements, peopling them with giants and 
fairies, and genii, with heroes and kings and fair women, with 
knights and ladies and minstrels, teaching us by turns what 
were the summer tints of fairy-land, the glittering pomps of 
feudalism, the solid splendours of later history. • 

Let us talk a little with these old Rhine travellers, as we 
glide so smoothly by the scenes of their loves, and contests, 
and glories. Let us learn what kind of a world it was in 
which they lived and died. This old Rhineland has surely 
plenty of amusement and instruction to give us, besides 
suggesting new ideas and thoughts, which we can make the 
most of at leisure. It is not the amount we learn from 
books or study that benefits us, so much as the reflec- 
tion that ought to come after. I would have you always 
remember this. 

Three little Swiss Alpine streams, one rising from the rock- 
surrounded lakelet of Toma, a second from the Gamen Valley, 
a third from the Vale of Corriara, unite to form the Rhine. 
When I think of the little river rising amid scenes of such 
rough life, such hardy grandeur, forcing its way so daringly 
over black precipices and sharp avalanches, till it attains to 
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greatness^ and breadth^ and power — tOl it claims as it were a 
kingdom of its own^ by right of a hardy stru^le — I am 
reminded of all brave men and women who have overcome 
difficulties and attained great ends unassisted, save by their 
own strength of endeavour. 

These valleys are surrounded by towering rocks, which so 
shelter them as to keep snow in the glens even in summer 
time ; there is no foliage, not even the shelter of a mountain 
shrub. The scant pasturage, however, tempts the Lombard 
shepherds to bring hither their flocks during the hottest 
months, when their own plains are bare and withered. As they 
lie in the sun with their dogs beside them, do they ever watch 
the streams purling and leaping on their way to strength, with 
a wonder as to their destination ? I dare say not. K we who 
have been to school, and are supposed to have learned all that 
is right and proper, often see the loveliest scenes without one 
profitable or ennobling thought, what can we expect of these 
simple people ? 

What a fame the river has ! How proudly it dashes 
through the pages of history, with its human pageantries, its 
teeming fruitfdlness 1 Nowhere is to be foimd a river so rich 
in historic recollections. Every league is a suggestive page 
of history, glittering with banners and panoplies, echoing 
with the blast of the trumpet and the clanging of armour. 
Every ruined stronghold is a torn romance, composed by some 
melodious, albeit rough troubadour ; we may read it in spite 
of the lost leaves, and may learn therein many thrilling 
stories of men and women belonging to the old old world. 

To know the Rhine as it deserves to be known, we must 
go back to the chroniclers of that half-savage Celtic family 
who were its first pioneers " qui ipsorum lingua Celtse, nOstra 
vero Galli vocantur,'^ — who in their own language were called 
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Celts, but in ours Gauls; these were the Bauraci, the 
Moguntiaci, the Vaugiones, the Teucteri, &c., and we read 
of their hardihood, then* industry in war, their idleness 
in peace, their good faith, their masculine-spirited women, 
whose bridal gifts even were arms ; their rude worship, their 
passion for gaming, their honourable payment of play debts, 
or willingness to be sold as slaves to their debtors ; their 
coarse food and barley beer, their heavy war implements, 
their comfortless emcampments, in the glowing pages of the 
philosophic historian, Tacitus. 

Soon, with a sound of clarions and a rush of war-chariots, 
came the Roman conquerors, Caesar, Drusus, Martins Agrippa, 
Trajan, Adrian, Julian, who set up a row of purple banner^ 
from Lake Constance to Utrecht, — not easily placed there, 
not easily to be taken down. 

The names of many Rhenish cities tell their own history, 
such as Confluentia, now Coblentz, which was named from 
its situation at the confluence of the Rhine and Moselle; 
Colonia Agrippa, Agrippa^s colony, in these days Cologne; 
Trajectum ad Mosam, Bridge over the Maas, which is Maes- 
tricht ; Trajectum ad Rhenum, Bridge over the Rhine, now 
Utrecht. 

In the Roman period of Rhine history, Christianity first 
appeared. Those good apostles of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, ought to be remembered by every traveller. The 
little happy children playing beneath the walls of Bacharach 
are, perhaps, descendants of St. Goar, that pious hermit 
who, in the seventh century, first taught the people to 
pray in Christ's name, and to forgive their enemies for His 
sake. 'Tis believed that he hung up his cloak on a sunbeam, 
as St. Elizabeth of Marburg dried her linen, thereby proving 
his holiness; but we come too late to trust blindly to 
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records of such miracles, however much we may admire the 
purity of those who were worshipped as workers of them. 
St. Goar, no doubt, was a good old man, ardently longing 
to promote the Gospel. What do we want more of him ? 
Then there was St. Apollinaris, who preached at Remagen; 
St. Martin the evangelist, at Coblentz ; St. Eucharius, who 
built a hermitage near the woods of Treves, and many other 
preachers of Christ, who died the death of martyrdom in the 
courts of the Gaulish prefects. 

But as a cold frost nips the wheat-seed in the ground, 
forbidding all hope of an early harvest, so did the Barbarian 
Invasion nip this rising Christianity in its spring. With a 
horrid tumult as of thunder, with a roar as of so many wild 
beasts set free, these wild warriors pounced down from their 
northern homes, and devastated the Soman territory, as the 
Romans had devastated German territory before. By the 
sixth century the sunny Rhine hills were crested with the 
ruins of Roman fortresses, as they are crested now with 
those of the Feudal Ages. 

Like a ma^cian in his power of healing and restoring, 
came Charlemagne, the great lustrous hero of these dark times. 
A halo seems to hover round him, and bring him clearly 
before us from amid so many shadows. He set to work on 
his mighty undertaking with a wand of order and foresight 
and control. He repaired the Roman roads at Victoria, at 
Thronus Bacchi, at Bacchiari Vinciello; and travellers in 
the present time who pass through Neuwied, Narbach, 
Bacharach, and Winkel, may recognise the good work, and 
feel the benefit of it. He kept back many fierce northern 
hordes. He built a royal palace at Ingelheim, the site of 
which is now occupied by mud hovels ; but as we look upon 
them; we must try to imagine the magnificent home of this 
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great conqueror, with its hundred columns of marble and 
porphyry, its graceful frescoes, and its rich mosaic pavement 
of coloured stones. One or two fragments of Charlemagne^s- 
palace we shall see in Mayence, where his wife Fastrada is 
buried« 

We come now to the age of fairy-tale, of legend, and ot 
poetry. Truly, it would fill a large book to tell only the 
names of the half-mythical, half-human, ever fresh, evet 
delightful beings, who haunt the Rhine. Who grows tired 
of a good jBsiiry-tale, or of a beautiftd legend, or of a chivalric 
adventure ? And nothing would be more delightful to m© 
than the writing of a Fairy Rhine-book. What a name for 
a book — The Fairy Rhineland ! But though I fear I shall 
never be able to attempt the delicious task, I promise you 
one or two fairy tales nevertheless. 

First came a host of W'eird-fancies, fresh as spring, and 
untutored as the early races of men in primeval forests. 
Every wood had its nymph, half-tree, half-maiden; every 
stream its mermaid, or syren with golden hair, and crowned 
with pearly shells. There were black huntsmen on stags 
with six horns ; there were rock-spirits and earth- spirits of 
evil intent, called gnomes; there was the magpie who told 
its grandmother's history, the prophesying raven, with crowds 
of fairied good and bad, and of sprites all busy and bent upon 
helping or harming. 

Then followed the admission of a human element into 
these stories to make them still wilder. There was the 
wicked nymph of the Lurleyberg, who, ever false, ever fair, 
drew by the sweetness of her voice many a poor boatman, 
into thg circle of her fetal whirlpool. What a warning to 
coquettish young ladies is the Schoneberg, or Beautifril Hill, 
with its story of the seven lovely sisters, who were so hard- 
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hearted to all the young knights in their neighbourhood, that 
by way of punishment they were turned into rocks ! The 
legend of the Liebenstein and Sternberg is akin to it. Two 
brothers both fell in love with one lady, and died in duel by 
their own hands, leaving their names and history to come 
down to us with their old abodes. Hatto, a wicked, miserly 
bishop, was eaten by rats, because in a time of famine, he 
refused to succour the poor. Sadder and sweeter is the 
story of Hildegunde, tender and true, for whose sake Roland 
folded his blazoned life like a scroll, never to be opened 
again, and died a holy hermit. No less sadness belongs to 
the name of Gisela, Bromser of Riiderheim's innocent daugh- 
ter, who, to save herself firom being sacrificed to her father's 
cruel oath made in Palestine, jumped into the river, whence 
they say her voice is stiU heard at twilight. 

What courageous maidens, what worthy lovers, do we find 
in these half-fairy, half-historic fables ! I might go on enu- 
merating their deeds, their names, their misfortunes, and 
never stop. When we are young we glow over these 
brightly-coloured picture-books, saved from the world's child- 
hood ; and when grown to men and women, amid the toil, 
and thought, and anxieties of life, we still love to lose our- 
selves in pages of such sweet romance — such delicate, daring 
girlhood ; such reckless, chivalric youth. We feel younger 
as we read of their innocence, their beauty, and their sor- 
rows ; we are carried back to an age of gold, when the women 
only needed to be fair and the men to be brave. 

But time hurries us on from this airy period to a sterner 
life and a truer heroism. Now we meet with heroes and 
heroines of real flesh and blood, who thought and spoke and 
acted on the same motives that we do. Dragons and witches, 
fairies and sprites, gave way to the crested knight and the 
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lovely lady, and these in turn give way — ^perhaps for less 
attractive company. 

The heroes of the Middle Ages deserve a separate chapter. 
I must only glance over the different aspects of Rhine history 
during that turbulent time. We cannot fedl to be struck 
whilst regarding it, with the number, the power, and the 
boldness of those noisy gentlemen who were brigands on so 
large a scale that all the world raised hats to them in fear 
and trembling — I mean the brigand barons. From the 
tenth to the sixteenth century, they reigned supreme on the 
banks of the Rhine, pouncing down upon any neighbour's 
cattle that chanced to be handy, making merchants and 
travellers pay heavy tolls whenever they liked — fighting, 
robbing, slaying, ravaging all their lives long. "Tis a fearfiil 
picture, and I lay my pen on the shoulders of George of 
Freundsberg and knight him hero, because he destroyed 
the last stronghold of the last gentleman brigand of these 
times. 

Meantime civilization was advancing slowly and steadily 
like a winter's sunrise. Even the homage that hung round 
the name of Emperor was something to welcome, and gradually 
a kind of order and law appeared. Churches and convents 
multiplied. If nowhere else, peace could be found in reli- 
gious seclusion, for study and prayer. 

That proud Church which formerly domineered over the 
fates and wills of monarchs was never more feared or more 
powerfiil than now. Can we wonder — seeing how dark men's 
minds were, how little guiding light fell on their way — can 
we wonder why power unlimited should be changed to per- 
secution unlimited ? I think not. More cheering is it to 
turn to those men who rose slowly and surely, founding the 
class which has made the happiaess and prosperity of all 
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happy and prosperous nations. I mean the middle-class — 
the class of workers, thinkers, doers : the class to whom we 
are indebted for commerce, for freedom of soul and body, for 
education, for scientific enlightenment, for good books, good 
pictures, good music — ^for all, in fact, that ennobles life and 
brings us nearer to the Great Intelligence and the Supreme 
Beneficence who has made us. 

Whilst bishops and princes were fighting to claim or to 
hold their own, and the orders of Teutonic knights were 
being installed with great solemnity at different Rhenish 
towns, many little colonies of active clear-headed men planted 
themselves in convenient spots, for the purpose of trade and 
merchandize. Because their power was a power of peace, 
and not of war, I hold these men to be infinitely greater 
than the conquerors and soldiers ; for is it not better to build 
up than to destroy ? Would our lives be so intelligent, our 
homes so comfortably furnished, our privileges so secure, our 
clothes so cheap, our books so plentiful, if all the clever heads 
and the busy hands had been on the side of the fighters and 
ravagers ? 

Honour, I say, to the founders of Bingen, of Nieder- 
lahnstein, of Engers, of Linz, of Rheindorf, of Bergheim 
— ^to Vindelin, who printed his Bible at Spires, to Caxton, 
who learned the same good art at Cologne, for his countr/s 
everlasting benefit — to women like Olympia Morata, who 
showed, in a troubled time, how manly bearing and womanly 
softness may be combined to the honour of both : how the 
same lips that comforted a troubled husband, or sang to a 
sick child, could teach philosophy to grown men : how the 
same hands that mended the household linen, and cooked 
the household dinner, could write Attic Greek and Augustan 
Latin — ^to men like Thomas k Kempis, whose work of a 

c2 
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saintly mind, " The Imitation of Clirist/' has been translated 
into almost every living language — to countless gifted 
brothers and sisters, whom we are proud to claim as kindred 
for their good lives and good works ! 

I wish we could pass over some names closely connected 
with Rhine history — names that are held great by many, 
though I confess to very little reverence towards them. I 
cannot take off my hat to such men as Barbarossa, Tilly, 
Turenne, and Louis XIV. Barbarossa was grand, perhaps, 
because he lived up to the best standard of his mind, bad 
though it was. Tilly, tlie ferocious devastator of Magdeburg 
and Heidelberg, was utterly odious. Turenne was the 
faithful servant of a cruel master, and as such merits 
little approbation. Louis XIV.'s armies violated not only the 
sanctities of religion but also the sanctities of death. In 1698, 
they scattered the ashes of emperors and the dust of kings, at 
Spires and Heidelberg ; three hundred years after, so true 
and so unerring are the punishments of such sin, the 
remains of Louis XIV. were dishonoured by the revo- 
lutionary mob at St. Denis, as contemptuously and brutally 
as his soldiers had desecrated those of princes and kings 
centuries before. 

Napoleon's era is the last historic period of Rhine history, 
and we are glad that peace is near. In such a sketch as 
this, which designs to suggest rather than instruct, to lead 
on my young readers to books and reflection, rather than 
do away with the necessity of them, it would be out of 
place to attempt any outline of Napoleon's fatal victories 
and ambitions. Not a state in Europe but was shaken to 
its foundations by his immeasurable desire of conquest. He 
it was who dissolved the great German Empire, which had 
been founded by Charlemagne, which had exhibited to the 
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world a line of seventy emperors without one tyrant, and a 
state, exceeded in power by none in Europe : having planted 
its standards in the Netherlands, in Bohemia, in Hungary, 
in Italy, and in some parts of Prance. 

Napoleon was too far-sighted not to see that by dividing 
the members of so great a body, and attaching them by 
separate interests to himself, he could serve his own ends far 
better than by organizing one kingdom or great duchy. By 
enlarging the power of the petty dukes and princes, he secured 
to himself so many allies to the crown of France, so many 
checks to the encroachments of Austria. Every felector 
whom he made king, every margrave whom he made grand 
duke, were small enemies of his enemies, and therefore small 
helpers to his greatness. 

Let us hope that this beautifiil Rhine, this Rherms Superbus 
of the Romans, may not soon again be harassed by the passage 
of armies. Like all things that are lovely, it is loveliest in 
repose. Perhaps its most stirring and most glorious epochs 
have passed away : for the age is one of fact and not of fancy; 
of steady workers, of few dreamers, of scant crusades after 
glory — but of fewer injustices to all. 

'Tis a better, healthier life, this prosy one of ours, than 
any that comes down to us in the pages of romance or 
history. We are happier children so : we grow better men 
and women, brothers and sisters, husbands and wives so. 
No one can be too thankftd for the steady progress towards 
good that the world is making, and no one can fail to be 
hopeful for the ftiture, however many wrongs and woes still 
remain to be mended and healed. We have to work harder, 
perhaps, than our ancestors of the shield and spur; our 
offices, shops, desks, and school-rooms would have been in- 
tolerable to such youths as Roland ; but our industry brings 
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sweet fruits of ease and competence^ and even the dreariest 
work may become welcome when we work for those dear 
to lis. 

Not the lea^t sweet of all fruits of labour is the having 
earned a Rhine trip. Leaving work^ and cares^ and duties 
behind, how the beauty, and the sunny life, and the past 
romances of it, fill and gladden our hearts ! We shall go 
back to our labours with double zest after reading so noble 
a poem ; we shall never forget it, but talk of it in winter 
evenings around the hearth. We shall try to be better for 
it, as every one ought to be better after seeing anything good, 
or grand, or lovely of God's handiwork. 

Never leave our hearts and memories, oh ! river of the fairy 
times and of the glowing age of knights and ladies — of the 
luscious grape and the sunny sky ! We have need of such 
joyous recollections when life is troubled or work is weari- 
some. Keep us young and glad at heart, as we feel now, whilst 
gazing on the fresh beauties which are revealed to us at every 
turn, like the leaves of some rare pictured poem turned over 
one by one. 

'* Well done. Uncle Harry \" cried Mil, as papa ceased. 
'^ I like your original way of skimming over history very 
much. But now. Uncle John, it is your turn to become 
author.^' 

Uncle John rubbed his eyes, and said, rather sleepily, 

" To become what, my dear boy ?" 

" An author — to help us with our Rhine book, I mean. 
We are all to contribute, you know, and the book will appear 
before the public.'* 

The very idea set Uncle John off laughing heartily. 

*' Why, I think my man Jenkins, who is so stupid that 
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he doesn^t know a hop-pole from a red-herring, would make 
as good an author as I. Ho ! Kellner — young man — gar9on ! 
A candle. Good night, all.*' And he went off to bed with- 
out saying any more. 

" Am Rhein, am Rhein I" sang Mil, joyously, as we un- 
dressed in our magnificent bedroom, which had five beds in 
it, covered with pink eider-down cushions, polished floors, 
crimson velvet sofas, tiny hand-basins on handsome tables, 
soap-dishes without soap, and a couple of thin towels, as big 
as children's pocket-handkerchiefs — ^lastly, instead of fire- 
place, a white porcelain stove, highly ornamented. 

"'Tis very handsome," said Mil, ''and very cool in 
summer. On my word, the Germans are sensible people to 
do away with curtains and carpets — the unhealthiest luxuries 
in the world. But dear me, I feel like Gulliver in the 
Brobdignag palace V* 

" Up at six, remember, and then for the castled crag of 
Drachenfels. Gute Nacht I'' 

We are to take our turns in writing this Rhine book for 
you, Edith. I have done my best to describe our journey 
thus far, but I am sure you will be glad with me that my 
contribution has come to an end. As it is, I fear you will 
say, as old nurse does when the beer gets low in the tap, 
" I don't wish for to complain, sir, but 'tis flat as flounders. 
No hops appearand* 

Harry Lightfoot, Junior. 
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CHAPTER III. 

UNCLE JOHN MAKES A MUDDLE OF HIS GERMAN AT COLOGNE. 

JND now we are really on the Rhine! Papa 
says that I am to write down everything I 
see and hear, for you, dear Edith, to read at 
home; but I do not know at which end to 
begin. 

Do you want to know all about Cologne ? Oh I dear, 
dear, what a ravelled skein I have to untangle in order to 
give you any idea of my impressions and experiences ! Of 
course you have read that Cologne is one of the oldest 
Roman towns of the Rhine ; that Agrippina the mother of 
Nero (my abomination), was born here in her fether^s camp ; 
that here Trajan was first called to the dignity of Roman 
emperor ; that it carries on a large trade ; that it has one 
of the most splendid cathedrals in the world, which was 
begun in the thirteenth century, and no one ever, expects to 
see finished ; that here live numbers of Farinas who sell 
Eau de Cologne ; that one is thankful to get it so cheap on 
account of the unpleasant smells abounding ; that you meet 
English travellers with red books imder their arms at every 
turn. 

It would be absurd for me to attempt a description of 
everything to be seen at Cologne, in the style of Mr. Mur- 
ray's handbook — since I could not speak correctly of what I 
had not seen and enjoyed. Papa is not one, you know, to 
rush fix)m place to place just because every one else does. 
He likes better to see a few grand sights and see them well. 
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At Cologne therefore we gave our time principally to the 
Dom and the streets ; for papa always says there is more to 
be seen and learned in the streets of a foreign town, than in 
all the fine buildings put together. 

First, the Cathedral. Picture to yourself, Edith, an im- 
mense mass of arches, columns, pinnacles, gothic windows, 
elaborate carvings and friezes, joined to what looks like a 
grand carpenter^s shop, with scaffoldings, ladders, beating of 
hammers, rafters, beams, wooden frames and iron pulleys. 
Papa says he believes that the building was begun in the 
age of some magicians, who were brought to an end a few 
hours before they expected, and consequently left a half- 
finished work behind them. Little Jessie was delighted 
beyond measure with this comparison, but when papa grew 
grave in the contemplation of so much grandeur, and re- 
peated these lines from Milton, I felt that the last one was 
the best — 

" Anon, out of the earth, a fabric huge 
Eose like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet. 
Built like a temple, where pilasters round 
Were set, and Doric pillars overlaid 
With golden architrave : nor did there want 
Cornice or fi'ieze, with bossy sculptures graven. 
The roof was fretted gold. Not Babylon, 
Nor great Alcairo, such magnificence 
Equalled in all their glories, to enshrine 
Belos or Serapis, their gods/* 

When we entered, the tears came into my eyes, and even 
Jessie spoke in whispers. Oh ! Edith, the sight of such 
noble work always makes me long wistMly to know the 
workers. What minds they must have had to design a 
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place like this! What delicate hands to carry out their 
ideas I What humble faith in themselves^ what self-reliance^ 
what patience ! Looking on the dazzling windows in which 
seem melted every jewel imder the sun, the graceful pillars 
and arches, the finely carved stalls and decorated frescoes, 
I thought what noble monuments of hidden lives they were, 
and how much better it is to live in men's minds by good 
works than by pompous tombstones or obelisks. 

I must not forget to tell you that we saw the shrine of 
the Three Kings, Gasper, Melchior, and Balthazar, who pre- 
sented gold, frankincense, and myrrh to the Infant Saviour. 
You must know that Barbarossa took possession of their 
skulls in the pillaging of Milan— how they got to Milan the 
man did not tell us, as papa says ; but from Milan they got 
to Cologne, where you may see them all crowned with false 
jewels and silver gilt, for paying a few shillings. When I 
say false jewels, I mean that a great many are only imita-« 
tions of the really valuable ones which formerly decorated 
the shrine, but have been by degrees sold. Even now there 
are costly cameos, gems, psecious stones, and rich enamels, to 
the value of many thousand pounds. 

One fiinny incident more and then I must go on to some- 
thing else. Papa, Mil, and Harry had mounted the gaUery 
in order to get a good view of the town, leaving Uncle John, 
Jess, and myself below. Whilst wandering up and down, a 
very harmless-looking man came up, bowed politely, and 
began to speak to us in very comical English. He called me 
^^ lady," Uncle John, " my sir," and Jess, the " princess 
child." After hammering out a good many words that had no 
more connexion than so many loose beads lying on the floor. 
Uncle John, referring to Murray's handbook of conversation, 
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gave us to understand that this gentleman kindly ofiTered to 
show us something very grand. 

We followed our guide into the street. Uncle John quite 
delighted at finding some one able to understand his Ger- 
man, which he did evidently, as he nodded his head 
constantly. 

After a turn or two he stopped before a small shop, 
motioning us to enter. 

The shopman looked at Uncle John. Uncle John looked 
at the shopman. 

^'What on earth did that fellow bring us here for, 
Midsie V said our uncle, looking quite uncomfortable. ^' Is 
he outside, there ?^' 

No, he was gone. Jessie began to giggle, I had great ado 
to keep my countenance, when, to my amazement, the shop- 
man brought out a large case of Eau de Cologne in small 
bottles ! 

This, then, was what we had come for — to buy Eau de 
Cologne. Uncle John would have bought a hundred bottles 
however, rather than be joked at by papa about his German. 

'^ That fellow is no German himself, Midsie,'' he said ; 
^^ depend on it, he comes from Holland or Flanders; he 
couldnH understand a word I said to him.'' 

We met papa at the cathedral doors, and how he joked 
at us! 

'^ Never mind, girls,'' he cried ; '^ the more Uncle Jack 
gets misunderstood, the better for you. He has filled your 
pockets with bottles of Eau de Cologne to-day, and will be 
enticed into filling them with sausages to-morrow. Jack, 
my boy, if you go on speaking German at this expensive 
rate you'D go home to your disconsolate Susan a beggar — ^" 
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There was something so ludicrous in papa's grimace, and 
in his manner of saying " Jack, my boy'* — a name by which 
he never called my uncle, except in his most absurd humours, 
that we all burst out laughing, and Uncle John seeing there 
was no help for it, laughed with us. 

We lodged at the Hotel Bellevue in Deutz, and had the 
most spacious bedrooms one could, desire, with clean bare 
floors, handsome furniture, and large windows looking out 
on to the beer and coffee gardens. Deutz is an old town, or 
fragment of one, on the opposite bank of the Rhine, and is 
connected with Cologne by a bridge of boats ; it is, indeed, 
so old, as to be reputed the encampment of King Teuto, 
the founder of the German empire. But without asking 
you to believe so far-fetched a story, Deutz, you must 
know, was the Tuitium of the B/Omans ; and its present name 
is derived from a castle built there by Constantine the 
Great, called Monimentum Dutienza, and destroyed in the 
tenth century. 

Perhaps you will like better to hear of the pleasure 
parties we saw in the coffee gardens, last night. Nothing 
could be prettier or pleasanter. The gardens slope down to 
the river, and you gain f]X)m them a good view of Cologne, 
with its grand half-finished cathedral, its roofs and spires. 
Numbers of gaily dressed people kept flocking over the 
bridge, and we had some difficulty in procuring a little table 
and chairs, for we intended to enjoy ourselves in the real 
German way. At last, we procured a mug of coffee, fruit- 
cakes, rolls and cheese. Soon the band struck up some 
waltzes of Strauss, and then every one looked quite happy. 
A great many ladies had brought their knitting, and knitted 
whilst they talked ; of course every gentleman smoked over 
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his beer or wine, and most of the servant girls laughed and 
chatted in groups. 

I think the servants and babies would strike your atten- 
tion before everything in Germany, Edith ; housemaids and 
cooks, and all other maids, wear no cap or bonnet on 
their heads, but have very neat braids and twists fastened 
by ribbon. Out of doors, when it is sunny, they hold up an 
umbrella. 

The babies, poor little things, are bundled up in an extra- 
ordinary manner. What would you say to Jane if she laid 
my little god-daughter between two pillows, and tied them fast 
with coloured ribbon ? This is the way German babies are 
carried about, and I wonder that ten out of twenty are not 
smothered. 

Next day, papa took Jess and I to see our little school 
friend, Lucy Hart, who is here en pension. We found the 
house easily, and ringing at an enormous front-door with a 
dreadfully imposing look about it, were ushered into a smart 
little room, which was neither bed-room nor sitting-room, 
but partaking of the nature of both. It was very full of 
fiimiture and ornamentation. In the windows hung pic- 
tures of coloured glass, and every niche and corner were 
decorated with worsted work, coloured pots of flowers 
on fanciful stands, bird-cages, &c. A large mirror in part 
concealed the bedstead, and the wash-table was made to 
shut down and personate a handsome cabinet. We had 
hardly found chairs, when a pretty, modest girl of eighteen, 
dressed in humble brown russet, opened the door. 

^^ I have to apologize," she said, in very good English, 
" for the Frau Sulzer's absence. It is now summer holiday, 
and she is on a visit to her sister in Treves." 
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When we named our errand she smiled pleasantly. 

" Come with me, if you please/' she exclaimed ; " Miss 
Lucy is left under my charge for to-day. We two are 
quite alone, and I know she will be overjoyed to see you/' 

We followed her through a courtyard into the garden^ 
where Lucy sat under the shade eating apples, and you 
should have seen her face of delight as she caught sight 
of us. 

'' Well, Lucy, and how do you like Germany V asked 
papa. 

'^ Oh ! very much ; and we learn an immense deal,'' said 
the child, earnestly. 

" And this young lady is your companion then. Do you 
have great ftin together ?" 

" Miss Van den Heyden is from HoUand, and is very 
kind to me. We have romps in the evenings, and we are 
allowed to garden and to do what we like. Yes, we have 
great ftin. But Miss Van den Heyden studies so much." 

The Dutch girl looked up with a faint blush. 

" I only do lessons three hours in the morning, and 
practise on the piano two hours after dinner. Is that very 
much, sir?" 

" Well, enough for holidays, I think." 

'^ But I am so anxious to get on with my studies, for I 
am going to England as governess in another year, and 
when school begins, I have lessons to give." 

" Ah 1 and do you like teaching ?" 

*' Oh 1 yes," broke in Lucy ; ^^ Fraulein Minna likes it, 
and don't the little ones like learning of her ? They bring 
her flowers and bonbons, and kiss her every night and 
morning, and are so fond of her !" 

Papa had a great deal to say to the Fraulein Minna, but 
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Lucy begged Jessie and I to go with her into the class 
room. She had so much to show us, she said, and every- 
thing was quite unlike what one sees in an English school. 

'' This is the first-class room," she said, opening a coloured 
glass door ; '^ there are thirty gkls in the first class, and 
they learn natural philosophy,. metrical composition, mathe- 
matics, literature, everything in fact, and the masters sit by 
that raised desk and give lectures : — they don't teach as the 
governesses do, you know.'' 

The room looked as if it were intended for hard work. 
Long rows of hard benches and high desks were placed 
at right angles to the masters' rostrum, and the only 
window which was not of coloured glass looked on a bare 
garden wall. 

" Dear, dear," said little Jess, " it isn't a pretty room, 
Lucy ; what harm would a few pictures, or toys, or books, 
do ? I like a school-room to look pleasant." 

" We are so busy that we haven't time to think about the 
look of the room," answered Lucy. " At six o'clock we are 
up, and at seven the bell rings for coffee. At eight, lessons 
begin. We little ones get an hour at ten and another hour 
at four for play, but the first-class girls generally practise as 
soon as ever they have eaten their roUs." 

" EoUs, Lucy ?" 

" Yes, we always get a second breakfast at ten o'clock, 
that is to say, a little roU of bread, and in the afternoon the 
same, only with fruit or jam or butter. You know one gets 
so hungry at school." 

'^ And when does school finish?" I asked. 

" At six in the evening, when the day-scholars go home, 
and the boarders take a walk till seven, when we have 
abendessen, or supper. Everybody, Frau Sulzer, the 
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governess, servants and all, are in bed between nine and 
ten o'clock. Oh ! it is such a busy life!^* 

We now passed into the second-class room, which pleased 
Jessie better, since there were a few play-boxes, pictures, 
books, dolls, &c., piled on some shelves in the comer. 
There, too, the windows looked out upon apple-trees and 
salad beds. 

Lucy pointed to a heap of copy-books lying on one of 
the tables. 

'^ Minna comes here to study,^' she Raid, '^ and if you 
look at her books you will have an idea what hard lessons 
she has to do. She is now preparing for the master a 
sketch of English history to be written in English, and a 
sketch of French history in French, besides a German essay 
on literature. Oh 1 it's wonderfiil what girls learn in 
Germany I" 

She then showed us the third-class room, Minna's province 
of government, and the dining and music rooms. 

'^ You must not think," continued Lucy, ^^ that because 
the rooms have stoves instead of fireplaces, and bare floors 
and schoolboys' desks and benches, that we are not happy 
here. The German girb are generally kind-hearted, and 
the Frau Sulzer is as motherly as possible. Then last year 
we had a very nice French governess, and though she has 
left now, I dare say the new one will be as nice. Of course 
the girls have their little quarrels, and the governesses too — 
but the Frau Sulzer is very strict on that point. If a girl 
quarrels, she is not allowed to walk out with the others. 
The lessons are a little difficult, certainly, and quite different 
to lessons in England. Here every hour has its distinct 
lessons ; if you look at my day-book, you will see the plan 
of our studies." 
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One day's extract will give an idea of the rest. 
^' Monday, 

^^ From Eight to nine, reKgion lesson from Pastor Blum. 

yy Nine to ten, German composition; from Fran 
Sulzer. 

„ Ten to half-past, play. 

„ Half-past ten to twelve, French grammar and con- 
versation; Professor Jouy. 

„ Twelve to one, dinner. 

„ One to two, geographical lesson. 

„ Two to three, gymnastic lesson, Herr Beiss. 

p Three to four, working lesson, or piano; German 
governess. 

„ Four to five, play. 

„ Five to six, reading lesson ; Professor Schmidt.^' 

^' You busy little bee,'' I said, '^ how clever you'll become 
in two or three years' time !" 

When we returned to the garden, we found a little table 
set under the trees, and a servant briskly laying the cloth. 

'* We take our meals out here,'^ explained Lucy ; '^ and it is 
now time for dinner. You shall taste some real German 
soup, Jess, noodle soup, a potato salad, and black bread." 
But papa insisted on taking both the girls to the Bellevue 
Hotel instead, where we aU dined at the table d'hdte. I felt 
rather shy at first ; it seemed so strange to sit down to 
dinner with thirty or forty strangers, and I was made shyer 
still by an old German officer who immediately began talking 
to me. He was very pleasant, however, and after a little I 
enjoyed it very much. We had more dishes than I can count, 
and everybody ate of everything. After dinner, papa, wish- 
ing us to see the old walls and towers of Cologne without 
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over-tiring ourselves, hired a drosky or open carriage, in 
which we had a delightful drive. 

Cologne, you must know, is by no means a dean town. 
The streets are irregular, the drainage bad, and the gutters 
make a great deal too free with the pavements. But the 
old Roman wall and gate-houses are very interesting and 
picturesque, and the churches splendid beyond imagination. 
The people are for the most part Roman Catholics, and 
there is hardly a street without a crucifix or picture of the 
Virgin Mary. 

To-morrow we shall fairly be On the Rhine. 

MiDSiE, otherwise Madeleine. 




CHAPTER IV. 

WB FALL IN WITH A PUMPERNICKEL AT .BONN. 

^LESS me, Harry must be mad, Fm sure! 
Here he has stuck half a ream of paper under 
my nose and a pen in my hand, telling me 
without the least suspicion of a smile, that I am 
to write an account of our journey from Cologne 
to Coblentz for Edith. Moreover, he says that all our 
papers will be published. Dear, dear, how the hot drops 
run down my forehead at the bare thought of it 1 / become 
an author indeed — I put myself in the way of being cut up 
into sausage-meat by the critics — / see my name in print 
who never had it printed before, except in the Nottingham 
News fifteen years ago — '^ Mr. John Newman to Miss Susan 
Lightfoot, at the parish church of St. Mary^s" — / write for 
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the public, who never wrote anything but invoices of lace, 
and a letter once to a newspaper, for which I got so soundly- 
laughed at by the editor that I said, " Never more, John, 
boy, never, never more \" 

Well, if Harry will have it, he must. Please, kind 
people, lay all the blame of my bad editorship to him. 
Remember, I don^t force myself in your way, but am made 
to do so — am a passive verb, in fact, as the grammar says. 
On my word, a Rhine steamer is the pleasantest thing pos- 
sible. You can get fruit and hock whenever you wish for 
them by paying what they like to charge, and the dinner 
on deck at twelve o'clock is a very fair one, though I donH 
approve of green peas and French beans stewed in sugar 
and vinegar, beef boiled to the state of shoe-leather, then 
eaten with red herrings, trimmed with onion and sweet 
cherries. But when we come to Germany we must, as my 
old servant said, do as the Germanies do, and need not fare 
badly either. Tm sure they enjoy cigars and beer quite as 
much as ourselves, which proves at once that they know 
what is good. 

I do think them stupid, however ; for bawl and screech as 
I may, word for word out of Murray's Traveller's Con- 
versation, I can't get a soul to understand me, which spoils 
a good deal of my enjoyment. To-day there were some 
ruddy country girls on the steamer making lace collars, 
and even when I pointed towards their work and then to 
myself to signify that I sold lace, they giggled and shook 
their heads, evidently thinking I wanted to purchase 
theirs. 

" Dear me, uncle," said little Jessie, " how glad I am to 
eat nice plum-cake. I don't like the raw ham and smoky 
sausages at all." 

d2 
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" My darling/^ her papa replied, gravely, '^ do you not 
know why the ham in Germany is always raw and the 
sausage always smoky?" 

" No, papa," added Jessie, with her eyes wide open. 

'^ Well, Jessie, all the pigs in Germany entered into a. 
league a thousand years ago never to be boiled under any 
consideration. Baking they don't object to, smoking ia 
their second nature, fiying is their heart's delight ; boiling 
is an infringement of dignity which no proper German pig 
will undergo." 

'^Papa, do tell me a story about the pigs who first 
objected to boilers." 

'^ My dear, there are so many pork-pies on the steamer 
that I am afraid the ghosts of a thousand grunters wiQ rise 
up against me for blabbing about their secret societies in 
the Dark Ages." 

^^ Pork-pies, dear?" 

^^ Haven't you one on your head, Jess?" And this is 
the way Harry ran on to the child all day. 

If brother Harry expects to get all the work out of me 
and do the play himself of this diary, he's much mistaken — 
that is all. The very idea of an wthor looking for his- 
torical knowledge and fine writing from me, who have spent 
all the days of my life in a lace manufactory ! I can 
write down in my mother tongue what I see, and to 
nothing else wiU I make any pretences. 

TiQ we came to Bonn there was really nothmg to see. This 
pretty little town had an especial interest for me on account 
of our good and beloved Prince Albert having studied at its 
University. We manufacturers, though plain-spoken men, 
can appreciate quite as well as editors and flowery writers 
the unspeakable benefits conferred upon the kingdom, more 
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particularly on the middle classes of the kingdom — ^namely, 
artists, scientific men, artisans, &c., by the measures and 
suggestions of that true gentleman and that good man. 
Never ought his memory to go fix)m our hearts. 

Harry has thrown in a few notes for me to make use ol 
— otherwise, dear Edith, and kind readers, I should reaUy be 
obliged to leave you in the dark regarding any history that 
Bonn may have. 

Let me see — what writing his is to read, to be sure ! 
Well, if I quite spoil the sense in transcribing it, I at least 
shall go oflF scotfree — the critics wiU set upon Harry, and 
serve him rightly too. 

Bonn is so ancient as to be mentioned by Pliny and 
Floras under the name of Bonna or Bonnensia Castra. That 
tough old warrior, Drusus Germanicus, who has left his name 
like the trail of a snail along the whole course of the 
Rhine, among his fifty castles on its banks built one here. 
Fifty castles, indeed I What business had he with more 
castles than two or three kings put together ? The half- 
naked aborigines of the place were converted to Christianity 
by Matericus, and it was Helen, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, who founded the Minster. 

Bonn has had an uneasy time of it hitherto. In the war 
caused by the marriage of Archbishop Gerhard with the 
beautifiil Agnes of Mansfeld, it was burnt to the ground ; in 
1678, it surrendered to the united forces of Holland, Spain, 
and Austria ; in 1689 it feU into the hands of that peppery 
and extraordinary man, Frederick, Duke of Brandenburg, 
afterwards King of Prussia; in 1703 it was taken first by 
the Dutch, and a second time by Marlborough. From 1795 
to 1814 the French were its masters ; in 1814 the allied 
army entered it ; in 1818 it was joined to Prussia. It is to 
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be hoped that after all this nnpleasant taking and re-takings 
Bonn may have some quiet days in store for it. 

We lodged in the market-place^ and had plenty of amuse- 
ment from the window. Early in the morning, the peasant 
women came from the neighbouring villages, bearing eggs 
and fruit on their heads, which they arranged under green, 
red, and blue umbreDas by way of tents. The men looked 
on lazily and oflfered no help. By seven o'clock everything 
was in apple-pie order; tin cans, of coffee were brought out 
and heated over little charcoal boxes, loaves of black bread 
two feet long followed, and the whole assembly made a hearty 
breakfast. 

The houses around the market-place are curiously built 
with pepper-box roofe and tiny pigeon-hole windows, but 
with regard to architecture let the Germans have their own 
way. The only thing I find fault with is, the very great 
liberty that they give to water-pipes. Water-pipes tyrannize 
over both man and beast in Germany, and woe betide the 
unlucky pedestrian who pauses during a shower under some 
doorway. Before he is aware, down comes a shower bath, 
drenching him from head to foot, and whether he goes on or 
stays stiU, it is all the same. Water-pipes, like children, 
must be trained to keep in their proper places, and this 
training they never receive here. 

I must not forget to say that whilst in Bonn we 
saw a — Pumpernickel. Can you guess what this is? A 
musical instrument ? No. A kind of Rhine wine ? Wrong 
again. Anything to wear ? Wrong again. Anything to eat ? 
Yes. 

I will now tell you how we fell in with this Pumpernickel. 
Yesterday afternoon we made an excursion on foot into the 
country, soon losing ourselves, of course, which is brother 
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Harry's delight, and after climbing a long dusty liill we came 
upon the cleanest, prettiest little village in the world, all 
surrounded by com and colza fields, and with a church in 
the midst exactly the shape of a pair of snuffers standing 
upright. Evidently the village was keeping holiday, for 
tables and benches were spread under the shade, girls and 
boys were dancing merrily to the sound of a violin and 
piano, and the old folks chatted in groups over glass mugs 
of apple wine and beer. 

" We'll join in the frolicking," cries brother Harry ; 
'' come Jack, come youngsters, follow me, and do as I tell 
you." 

He approached one of the tables, sat down, and began 
knocking vigorously with his pen-knife against a glass mug. 
The sign was quickly understood. Up came the village 
landlord, a merry little man, with a bald head and twenty 
hairs by way of moustache, bowing and scraping and asking 
our wishes. 

'^ You seem to be very lively here, to-day, my friend," 
said Harry ; " bring us a couple of bottles of your best wine, 
anything good to eat that you may have in the house, and 
teU us all about it." 

The landlord looked delighted. 

'' Good wine and good apricot kuchen (tart) — ^the ' Wild 
Huntsman ' was always celebrated for these," he said ; " and 
moreover to-night; if your honour wishes it, you can taste a 
real Westphalian Pumpernickel I" 

'' Pumpernickel !" cries little Jess, " what a funny name I 
Is it a fish, uncle ?" 

'^ The fact is, ladies and gentlemen," continued the land- 
lord of the Wild Huntsman, '^ to-day is quite a festival 
with us on account of one of our young men having just 
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returned with a prize from the Shooting Festival at Cobturg 
Grotha. There he is^ dancing with my Lischen ; he is dressed 
in the Free^hooter^ costume^ grey and green, and wears a 
green peaked hat, decorated with a cockade and oak-Ieayes/' 

We distinguished him at once, a handsome young fellow, 
with red cheeks and yellow beard. He was singing whilst 
he danced, and seemed the merriest of the merry, as well 
he might be, for he was the hero of the evening. 

*' But the Pumpernickel, where is it ? — what is it ? — how 
did it come here V asked MiL 

*' You see, sir, when our Gustave returned with a dozen 
or two green cards stuck in his hat,* and a silver cup in his 
hand, everybody related to him made some little present or 
festivity in his honour, and the Pumpernickel came from his 
godmother in Westphalia, by way of congratulation. It 
weighs ninety pounds and is a complete beauty. We are 
now going to set out supper, and if you wait, ladies and 
gentlemen, you will hear the toasts and cheering.*' 

By-and-bye out came two lads, drawing the Pumpernickel 
on a little barrow. It looked uncommonly like a hundred 
loaves of black bread kneaded into one, and had a shiny 
appearance, but nothing appetizing about it. With great 
ado it was placed in the centre of a large table ; confec- 
tionery, fruit, sausage, cheeses as small as penny-pieces, and a 
great many glass mugs, were arranged around it, the silver cup 
being stuck on the top. When all was ready the landlord 
blew his horn, the music ceased, and the dancers and spec- 
tators grouped themselves round the lucky Free-shooter. 

At first the goodies were too attractive to allow of much 

* For every shot the shooter pays a small sum and receives a card, 
without which he is not allowed to enter the gallery. 
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speakings but when the mass of them had disappeared and 
the girls handed round thin slices of Pumpernickel to 
everybody (ourselves included), and handsome Gustave stood 
up on a bench and made a speech with the silver cup in his 
hand — oh ! what an uproar they made ! 

The first toast was, " Free-shooters and Fatherland !" and 
nothing would do but we must touch glasses with the hero 
and join in the Ho ! ho ! ho ! which followed. The Ger- 
mans, you know, say "Ho, ho !" instead of "Hip, hip, hurral'^ 
This kind of thing delighted Harry the elder, as well as 
Harry the younger, beyond measure; the girls too grew 
quite excited ; Mil threw up his hat and cheered with the 
noisiest of them, and I confess that T enjoyed it extremely. 
There was no coarseness, no tipsiness, no roughness. The 
young shooter and his friends seemed to understand the 
difficult art of keeping pleasure and jollification within due 
bounds ; the old folks looked on contentedly and quietly, as 
much as to say : — 

" The dear children ! We had our day long long ago. 
Let them now have theirs and enjoy it.*' 

Some of the women had bright-coloured handkerchie& 
pinned under their chins, one end hanging down behind ; 
others wore a curious stiff white head dress, shaped like 
the flower called granny^s nightcap, or monkshood ; a few 
wore black crowns, to which were appended two or thrcQ 
yards of wide black ribbon, forming pig-taUs. All were 
neat, and excepting the young girls, all had knitting in 
their hands. 

At last it was time to go. Jess looked almost inclined to 
cry^ so happy did she feel amongst the simple villagers. 
Master Harry had made great friends with Gustave of the 
silver cup and Pumpernickel. He had gained information 
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about the rules and ways of free-shootings and the grand 
doings at Gt>tha; had tried on the shooter's belt and dagger ; 
had lifted the winning rifle^ and finally had invited Herr 
Gustave to England, for a shooting season. Brother Harry 
had smoked half-a-dozen cigars with Gustave's grandfiither, 
and Mil had made half-a-dozen sketches. In &ct/ we felt 
quite at home, and were sorry enough to hear ''the clock 
strike the hour for retiring.^' Gustave and two of his 
friends accompanied us to the brow of the hill, from whence 
we could see the twinkling lights of Bonn ; there they took 
off their hats, wished us a hearty " Gliickliche reise ^' (a 
pleasant journey), and returned home. 

'' The dear people I" cries Midsie, all enthusiasm ; '' Uncle 
John, don't you think that German peasants are very nice ?'' 

'' Nicer than their Pumpernickel, Midsie ?'' 

'' Perhaps ; but that was not so bad — was it, papa ?" 

'' FU teU you what it was like, exactly, Midsie ; it was 
exactly like a lump of gingerbread you made a year ago. 
It turned out a failure-»-aIl sticky and clammy ; do you re- 
member the matter ?" 

'' Poor Midsie V said Mil ; " it's too bad to have the 
ghost of that unfortunate gingerbread arise upon her in 
Bonn. But the Pumpernickel was good in its way, and the 
festival was like a picture of Teniers' — only twice as pretty. 
I'U make a large drawing of it to-morrow.'' 

Early next day we left Bonn, and were soon among the 
most beautiM scenes to be imagined. The stiU river, the 
gay little steamers, the ruined castles, the towering rocks, and 
terraced vineyards, make the Rhine unlike any other river I 
ever saw ; and I don't wonder at people making so much 
ado about it. 

Whenever we pass a village, a tiny bell rings, and the' 
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steamer is drawn close to the banks^ that passengers may 
come on or go off; this makes the journey slower but more 
interesting, as we have time to look about us. 

The first halt was at Plitteradorf, where we alighted, in 
order to see the Tower of Godesberg. A short but dusty 
walk brought us to the village, where we no sooner made 
our appearance than crowds of bare-legged girls and boys 
surrounded us with donkeys. 

" Come, young folks, mount your steeds," said brother 
Harry, jumping on to the first animal at hand and trotting 
off. " I'm for the castle and the view, and all that is to be 
seen, as reported by Mr. Murray .'' 

He had hardly said these words when the donkey, appa- 
rently not approving of his expeditious way of doing things, 
struck out his hind legs defiantly, and laid him sprawling on 
the grass. 

We all laughed heartily, but Harry put on a grave face, 
and holding the creature's head said, solemnly — 

*' And pray, mein Herr Esel, what do you mean by this 
way of proceeding ? Don't you see that you've dusted me 
all over outside, and bruised me all over within ? Don't 
you know that I'm a Rarey in the manner of donkey-ruling, 
and will submit to no impertinences from you ? If you kick 
me off twenty times, I'U stick to you ! — ^yes ; stick to you in 
two senses, mein Herr Esel ; so be careful." 

And though the donkey kicked him off no less than three 
times, he persisted in riding it, and by the time we were at 
the castle was as white as a miller from the dust. 

Though the path was a shady one, we were warm and 
thirsty by the time we reached the castle keep, and were 
glad to refresh ourselves by apple wine before ascending it. 

The castle itself was blown inside out by the Bavarians 
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in 1 583, but the tower is enongh to tell what a strong place 
Godesberg must have been before that time. Now, to 
ascend mouldy, cobwebbed steps to the height of one hun- 
dred feet is very little enjoyment to me ; nevertheless I did 
it, and had the pleasure of a splendid view from the top. 

Black rocks crowned by old castles ; villages and vineyards 
below ; a pretty little green island in the midst of the river : 
all these Harry will describe better than 1, and, therefore, 
shall be left for him. After dinner he told the children a 
story about sausages, giants, and all kinds of strange things, 
but, as the task of repeating one of his stories would be the 
death of me, I close this paper in time. 

I give my name in ftdl, so as to show no white feather to 
the critics. 

John Newman, 

Lace-manufacturer, 

Nottingham. 



CHAPTER V. 

OIANT SAUSAOE AND THE PRINCESS HOETTTMUP : 
A FAIRY TALE OF OLD RHINE. 

, ISTEN to a fairy tale of Old Rhine. The 
scenery of it lies around us. We have nothing 
,^ to do but to let imagination run a little wild, 
- \^j itft^f S and the tiny, tricksy people, the lovely prin- 
VSiFXi£3^^** cesses, and giants, and sprites, and wise birds 
people every rock and valley and nook. 

Look well around you. Look at the distant spire of 
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Bonn Cathedral, for it comes into my story. Look at the 
Seven Mountains and Roland's Tower. Look at the wide 
flowing river and the steep rocks and the blooming orchards, 
for they come into my story. Look at the basaltic 
Unkektein and the pretty village below it ; look especially 
at the old Tower in which we sit and listen. 

Did you ever hear of a giant's dinner-party ? Frederick 
William of Prussia, father to the Great Frederick, perhaps 
may have heard of such a thing, may even have witnessed 
it, since he had so great a fancy for tail men — giants, in 
fact — that he begged, borrowed, and stole all the biggest 
men of Europe for his celebrated Potsdam regiment. But 
I am going farther back into history ; so far back as the 
time of genii, good and bad, all manner of fairies, giants, 
and dwaj^, sprites and fays. Well, the fairy people had 
not a bad time of it in those days ; indeed, they got the 
better end of the stick in nine cases out of ten ; for what 
could poor mortals do when such things as invisible cloaks, 
charmed rings, trumpets that would blow to the other end 
of the world, birds that spoke and listened and carried 
messages — what could poor mortals do when these malignant 
affairs were against them ? 

But though the fairy folk could get the better of us 
human kind, they were often at their wits' end how to 
punish and torment each other. It is not an easy matter, 
you see, for people to live upon good terms who are able to 
show spite upon each occasion ; and when we are out of 
temper with people, and wish we could do them some sly 
little harm, we may think ourselves very lucky that we 
have not the power. 

But now for the history of our giant's dinner-party. 
The tables were spread on a sunny plain, near the banks of 
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the Bhine^ and the following provisions smoked upon them, 
cooked in the best style. First, I must tell you that the 
guests counted twelve, whidi accounts for the even number 
of the dishes. 

Twelve wild deer, roasted whole, and served up in sauce 
of one hundred kinds of bird's eggs. 

Twelve hares curled up and boiled in pastry, forming 
dumplings. 

Twelve kinds of sausage, forming side dishes. 

Twelve puddings, each made of a peck of apples^ a pint 
of nutmegs, a quart of peppermints, seven large Gouda 
cheeses^ a small barrel of treacle^ ten strings of onions, six 
quarts of Bavarian beer, one pinch of salt. 

Twelve wheelbarrowsful of garlic. 

Twelve barrels of apple wine. 

Twelve heaps of plums. 

Was not this a sumptuous repast? For my part I 
should have preferred the pudding without onions or pepper- 
mints, but tastes differ on the subject of puddings as much 
as on any other. 

To see the giants come in was a grand sight. They were 
so tall that finger-glasses were quite unnecessary, as by 
leaning on the backs of their chairs they could with ease 
dip their fingers in the Rhine. This was an advantageous 
circumstance, as it saved both expense and trouble. 

A merrier assembly could not have been found than that of 
the giants whilst paying their addresses to the roast elk and 
hare pudding. They told of all kinds of tricks and pranks 
and adventures ; they made puns and said witty things, and 
laughed very much at each other's wit. 

When the side-dishes, containing many sorts of sausage, 
were passed round, one of the giants, whose name was 
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Hungry Hal, made a dash at the largest and took possession 
before any one conld interfere. Perhaps the matter would 
have been overlooked but for his next-door neighbour, who 
was by no means a greedy man, and hated to see his other 
friends imposed upon. 

" Rather fond of sausage, eh. Master Hungry Hal?*' he 
said, slyly. Hungry Hal fired up in a moment. 

'^I hope I am allowed to eat what I like, gentlemen. 
We have all paid for our dinners, and it is hard that we 
axe not at liberty to eat what we have a good right to." 

" Stuff and nonsense about paying,^^ cried the other ; 
/'it is not that I grudge you the sausage, or anything 
else on the table, but I do not approve of greediness ; it is 
a bad principle, and must be put dotvn" 

'' It must be put down/' echoed the other giants. 

''You see," continued the giant who hated greediness, 
" that I am not alone in my opinion. All true gentlemen 
will agree with me, I am sure, in saying that whether we 
buy a thing, or accept a thing from a friend, or earn a 
thiiig, we have no right to be greedy over it. Therefore " 

" Therefore," added the other giants, " you must please 
quit the company, sir." 

What a mortification for a big giant who could cross the 
Rhine with hardly the trouble of lifting up his feet, to be 
sent out of a noble assembly, blushing and shamefaced, as 
we might look if we seized a dish of sausages in the same 
way ! And then to leave behind him the delicious pudding, 
with the seven large Dutch cheeses, and the six quarts of 
Bavarian beer in it ! Oh ! dear, dear, was ever a greedy 
giant so punished I 

" Revenge," he muttered to himself, with a dark face, 
"revenge!" 
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And he strode on, crossed the Rhine at Bonn, lifting 
one leg over the cathedral as if it had been a stile, and in 
a very short time arrived at the Unkelstein. Now, in a 
cave of the Unkelstein lived an old fairy, who was Hungry 
Hal's godmother, and a very clever little lady in the way of 
spells and charms ; to her he went with a grievous tale of 
his mortification. 

'' Turned out !" he exclaimed, with bitter tears of shame ; 
" never was giant insulted as I have been, and Fm sure if 
my beautiful Princess Lily of the Lake hears of it, she will 
box my ears and turn me off at once.'' 

'' Never mind Lily of the Lake," said the little fairy, 
who you will find was a bad little woman ; " we'll pay her 
out too, if she shows her saucy airs. But now, what to do 
by way of revenge ?" 

" Eat him up," replied Hungry Hal. 

" My dear, how inconsiderate you are ! It would take 
the whole lifetime of a small creature like myself to munch 
one of his little fingers ; and besides, we fSairies like delicate 
morsels, such as jellied spiders, tadpole patties, potted sand- 
hoppers, and the like. Eat him up, indeed !" 

'^ Turn him into a tadpole then, and make a patty of 
him," suggested her god-son. 

'' We can't turn a giant to anything smaller than him- 
self, which is rather a difBculiy," replied the fairy, medita- 
tively ; " think again, my dear." 

*' I've hit it !" suddenly exclaimed Hungry Hal, clapping 
his hands with such an energy that all the poor women who 
were washing on the banks of the Rhine, even so far down 
as Mannheim, rushed indoors with their linen, thinking a 
dreadfiil thunder-storm impended. '^ I've hit it, at last — 
turn him into a sausage /'* 
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The fairy was a person of circumspection, and never 
entered upon things too hastily. It was five minutes before 
she answered him. 

'^ In the first place I cannot turn this fault-finding giant 
into a sausage, unless he come here ; if he were an ordi- 
nary mortal I could shoot at him with my charmed pop-gun, 
and the thing would be done at once; but fifty thousand 
pop-guns loaded with bullets of sausage, would scarcely do 
the business. In the second place, what excuse can I make 
to bring him here. And can you promise during his stay 
that the word sausage shall not be mentioned, or all will be 
spoilt?'' 

*^To get him here will be an easy matter,'' answered 
Hungry Hal. *^ I have only to ask Lily of the Lake to come 
in her barge, and he wiU follow in quick style. As to the 
word sausage^ Lily of the Lake is far too ladylike to talk 
about eating, if no one else mentions the subject." 

So the matter was settled, and next day a pinnace, the 
most gorgeous that ever was seen since Cleopatra's, came 
sailing towards the Unkelstein. It had a canopy composed 
entirely of gorgeous butterflies' wings, and a figure-head of 
burnished silver, representing a triton, or sea-god, blowing a 
mother-of-pearl trumpet ; the body of the boat was painted 
pink and white, and the flooring had a rich cover of sea- 
green velvet nailed down with golden pins. Lily of the 
Lake I can never describe, unless I lie down and dream of 
the golden land of Faery, which was her home. I can only 
tell you that she wore a dress of very rich coloured sUk, 
spun entirely out of peacock's feathers, and which had this 
curious quality, that it changed colour fifty times a day, 
looking purple, gold, green, orange, deep pink, and violet by 
turns. Her scarf, too, could have belonged to no one but a 

- E 
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fairy princess ; it was woven tram the very finest thistle- 
down, and bleached to the purest whiteness on the tip of a 
snow cloud, where it had hung all one winter, and the tex- 
ture of it was so fine and delicate that you might draw it 
through the eye of a bead-needle. TVho made shoes for 
Lily of the Lake I never heard, but certainly he was a great 
artist in his way; they were of white kid lined with dove's 
feathers, and bordered with water-lilies of real gems. As to 
fitting, you could not have found room for so much as a gauze 
paper lining between the shoe and the stocking, and yet 
Lily of the Lake felt as comfortable in them as if they had 
been the loosest slippers in the world. 

No wonder that at the very first glimpse of so fair a sight, 
the giant, who hated greediness and loved everything lovely, 
should hasten to meet her. 

"Whither so fast, my princess?*' asked he, not out of 
impertinent curiosity, but fipom willingness to introduce 
himself to her, and serve her, if he could, for he was of 
generous heart, this giant, and liberal of his kindnesses. 

" To the fairy's of the Unkelstein, good giant," answered 
Lily of the Lake, courteously : " wilt thou help my pinnace 
ashore?" 

So he stretched out his right hand, and pulled the frail 
boat to land with his fore-finger, for which Lily of the 
Lake thanked him heartily. 

" I am only a guest here," she continued ; '^ but I am 
sure you will be welcome to the best there is, for my sake. 
Pray come in, and I will promise you, if not a meal, at least 
a few hams and plenty of sour-krout." 

He glady went, and the wicked old fairy welcomed them 
graciously. Soon Hungry Hal dropped in, as if by accident. 
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and our giant was too poKte and well-bred to treat him 
coldly before ladies. Now the remarkable part of the repast 
was^ that no sausages of any kind appeared on the table. 
Whoever heard of such a thing in Germany ? and Lily of 
the Lake and the ungreedy giant both manrelled, though 
inaudibly. All at once the fairy stole on tip-toe behind the 
door, and there was heard a tiny whiz^ whereat Lily of the 
Lake uttered a scream, and Hungry Hal clapped his hands 
for joy. 

The poor giant was turned into an immense sausage ! 

'' Now/' cried the fairy, malignantly, *' now. Sir Fasti- 
dious, you are taught what it is to insult your betters. 
Prom the day you insulted Hungry Hal on account of his 
rather extensive appetite for sausages, your fate was doomed. 
Go forth into the world, and help yourself if you can.'' 

And Hungry Hal opened the door with a jeering laugh 
and turned him out. Lily of the Lake had fallen to the 
ground with fright, so that Giant Sausage received not even 
the consolation of a pitying look from her. Thus, lonely and 
sad of heart, he set forth to help himself if he could. 

The first person he sought was his father's aimt's grand- 
mother's nephew's cousin, a brisk little fairy of very good 
abilities, named Beeswing, who was not a little frightened at 
his appearance. 

'' Dear me," she said, " what next ? I have heard of a 
wooden giant^ of a stone giant, of a salt giant, but never of a 
sausage giant, before. My dear cousin, how are we to help 
you out of this plight ?" 

She fanned herself with a rose-leaf thoughtftdly, and after 
a few moments, said — 

e2 
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'' I think if I have five minute^s conversation with the 
wise old owl who lives in Godesberg Tower that he can 
assist me, for his wisdom is prodigious." 

So she ordered her quickest carriage^ which was a 
walnut-shell beautifiilly polished, and padded inside with blue 
satin, and drawn by six white butterflies. Her errand was 
quickly accomplished, and she returned with a cheerfiil face. 

" There is one remedy for you which cannot fail," she 
said ; " and this is, to get a princess to eat you up." 

The poor giant jumped up so high, that his head hit hard 
against a cloud, which instantly poured rain down upon the 
villages for miles round, almost like a deluge. 

'^Oh! dear cousin Beeswing, surely some other cure must 
be in the land, for sausage I shall remain, if I have to wait 
for so hungry a princess. All the princesses of the Rhine 
could not do it." 

^^ Nonsense," cried Beeswing, cheerily, " you great crea- 
tures are always so ready to grow downcast. Princesses 
would do anything to get husbands, and you can ofiFer 
yourself as payment to the damsel who will first devour you. 
Bless your heart, I had to do much more than that to earn 
my husband — and a pretty piece of goods he proved to be 
afterwards." 

" And pray, cousin, what might your task have been?" 

" To ride to the moon on the tip of a pin ! ^twas rather 
a sharp afiair, but nothing when once used to it. Well, off 
with you in search of your princess." 

So Giant Sausage set forth on his travels. It was rather 
a funny sensation to feel himself a walking sausage, and not 
altogether a pleasant one, but as his cousin had said, 'twas 
nothing when you were used to it. 

The first two princesses he met tossed up their noses in 
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disdain at the very beginning of his story. Eat a hundi'ed 
chopped-up pigs, indeed ! — ^they were not so anxious to marry, 
as to stuff and cram like greedy school-children, for a hus- 
band ! Please, pass on. The third princess, who looked 
old and hungry, humm'd and ha^d a good deal, but gave 
him no decided answer, so he pursued his way. No doubt 
if he had waited, she would have begun to nibble, but 
our giant was of a very decided character, and hated shilly- 
shallying. 

By and bye he came to a. princess of rosy cheeks and 
soft manners. 

^^ She is kind of heart," said the giant, ^'and wiU never let 
me go away in despair." 

But after hearing his tale she shook her head, saying — 

" I love sausage and I want a husband, but I have no 
mustard, without which I could not touch a bit of you." 

StiQ of good heart, he went on his way tiU he came to 
Rheineck, where he sat down cooling his feet in the river 
below, for they were dusty and sore from travelling. As he 
rested there, a troop of pretty girls with golden hair and 
pink cheeks, rushed out of a farm in the valley below, 
and began pelting each other with apples, and playing 
merrily. Soon they tired of frolic, and leaned on the trunks 
of the fruit trees, fanning themselves with their straw hats. 
And Giant Sausage fell in love with every one of them, 
and made his petition so humbly and so prettily, that they 
listened quite intent. But when they heard the condi- 
tions, they threw down their hats, and scampered home 
much frightened. 

Then the poor giant lost heart and wept, and his tears 
overflooded the valley like a pleasant summer shower, for 
which the villagers jumped for joy, since the season was a 
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dry one ; and lo ! at that moment up sailed a lovely flotilla 
of pink and white boats^ with sails of butterflies' wings, and 
to every figure-head hung a string of silver bells, which rang 
sweetly and solemnly through the air ; and in the foremost 
boat sat Lily of the Lake, clad in a robe of white gossamer, 
with a crown of gold upon her head ; and in the hindmost 
boats sat fair maidens all robed in the most delicate silk of 
difierent flower-colours ; and the canopies of butterflies' wings, 
and the tinkle of silver bells, and the fair princess and 
the maidens accompanying -her — all said to poor Giant 
Sausage — 

''haste to the wedding." 
But it happened that Lily of the Lake tum^ her eyes to- 
wards Rheineck where her old Mend sat, and remembering 
his misfortune^ she was minded to speak a kind word to 
him^ so she said — 

" Take courage, good giant— surely there is help for thee 
in time/' 

Giant Sausage rose to his feet in joy, for he saw that 
among so fair a company were many kind-looking 
princesses. 

"Oh I Princess Lily of the Lake," he cried, "will not 
one of these gentle maidens eat me up ? For then I should 
come to my natural shape, and would marry my deliverer." 

Lily of the Lake said — 

" The giant that I was going to marry did thee this harm, 
and aU because thou wert of better manners than he ; if I 
marry him, ten to one that I can get any sausage at all, or 
anything else that is good; but you are neither greedy nor 
ungentle, and have sufiered for these gentlemanly qudities. 
Now I will reward thee. So, halt, my princesses, and we'll 
'^ut off the wedding till another day." 
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What an affair it was ! — ^that eating the giant. But 
Lily of the Lake being a princess of great ability, bethought 
herself of an expedient which helped hiyn off admirably. 
This was to make him into rolls, nice, dainty-looking sausage 
rolls, which every one can eat of and not tire. The poor 
• giant did not much relish being cut up and floured, even 
by the little hands of Lily of the Lake : neither was it 
pleasant to be baked ; however, she consoled him by holding 
out a speedy prospect of release, and she took long walks 
and got himgry, and ate, and ate, and ate, till the last bit 
of him was gone, and then the fairy people christened her 
Hoetumup. 

Then a second time the lovely flotilla floated by Rheineck, 
but this time it was Hungry Hal who looked on wistfully, 
and his enemy. Giant Sausage^ whose wedding it was. And 
never has the Rhine witnessed a faery wedding since. 

Jessib. Dictated by Papa, 



CHAPTER VI. 

FLOATING CAPITAL. 

|E are now amidst the loveliest scenery of the 
Rhine. Uncle Harry tells the children all 
sorts of fairy tales by the way; in fact, he 
seems to live among the old world genii, and 
knights and maidens, whose memories people 
every spot around us. Poor Giant Sausage! — ^that was 
surely a hard fate ; and even if some beautiful princess pro- 
mised to flour, bake, and eat me up, I should beg to be 
turned into anything else, I think. 
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At Konigswinter we had a donkey apiece, and ascended 
the Drachenfels. Everybody knows Byron's lines — 

" The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o'er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose hreast of waters hroadlj swells 
Beneath the hanks which hear the vine/* &c. 

But I don't think everybody knows how the donkeys kick 
who carry you up the Drachenfels, nor how " the peasant 
girls with deep blue eyes'* are given to having very 
mahogany-coloured faces, and very whity-brown hair, nor 
how heated and tired one gets on a warm morning in climbing 
" the frequent feudal towers." The Drachenfels, or dragon's 
rock, is, however, worth a good many small discomfortures, 
being, as you are probably aware, one of the celebrated 
seven moimtains ; but by various means this dragon's rock 
has managed to get the better of its brothers and sisters, 
to climb the family tree, in fact. One hears twice as often 
of the Drachenfels as of the Stromberg or of the Lowenberg, 
both of which are equally as interesting and majestic ; only 
Byron did not write about them, you see, and though no 
doubt they had some tenants in the shape of dragons, they 
were not lucky enough to have the dragon which would have 
eaten Schonetta, but didn't. There was so much to look at 
on the way, that I thought we should not reach the summit 
till sunset. On every hand were deep chasms, grotesque 
masses, piled by the lava in a sudden passion ages ago, and 
cloven fissures showing the hot sulphureous nature of the 
interior. What volcanic uproars, what splendid fireworks of 
lava and stones ; what exciting tumults were going on here, 
in the early period of world-history ! Luckily for us, the 
giants of sulphur and brimstone have laid down quietly after 
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a turbulent life, and their bones, crumbling for miles round 
into a warm winey soil, are now only productive of wealth 
and peace. 

From a quarry of the Drachenfels Cologne Cathedral was 
built ; we saw the place from whence the stones had come, 
and where shelving and boring go on still when more is 
required. We also saw the Dragon's Cave. It looked just 
suited for such a tenant, being a second Black Hole — ^roofed 
with rock, paved with rock, waUed with rock, with just a 
peep-hole, out of which he could see if anybody passed by, 
and squeeze his body through to get a bite. 
. This is the story of the Drachenfels. 

Schonetta was a lovely young maiden, who was so unfor- 
tunate (history does not give the why and the wherefore) as 
to fall into the hands of the then savage inhabitants of this 
region. Now Schonetta was a Christian, and her captors 
were heathens, which alone was bad enough, but what was 
worse still, the young warriors of the tribe fell to quarrelling 
about her. Warrior No. 1 wanted her ; warrior No. 2 would 
have her, if he died for it ; warrior No. 3 said nothing, 
but drew his spear and flourished it in the face of the other 
claimants. Well, at last the old and wise men grew tired 
of such contention, and thought the best way of ending it 
would be to give Schonetta to the Dragon. The Dragon 
would be only too glad ; the unpleasant business would be 
over. Here comes the more serious and touching element 
of the story. At dawn of day they led her, dressed in white 
and crowned with flowers, to the altar, and with horrid 
incantations and wild dance brought forth the dragon to 
take his prey. Quite calmly Schonetta saw him approach, 
seeming to pray inwardly. Suddenly, as his horrid breath 
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reached her cheeky she drew a crucifix from lier bosom^ and 
at the sight of the holy symbol the monster stood transfixed^ 
then recoiling in a paralysis of fear, rushed hissing and yell- 
ing into the neighbouring woods^ never to re-appear. 

The legend goes on to describe Schonetta's teaching and 
final conversion of these wild men of the woods, who after- 
wards built a chapel called by her name. 

Of course there are other versions of the story. I chose 
the simplest and prettiest. We were well rewarded for our 
jolting ascent by the view obtained from the summit. Look- 
ing down, we could see the Rhine winding beneath the rocks, 
like a skein of blue floss worked in a dark ground; the 
steamers and rafts upon its surface appeared no bigger than 
children's toy-boats, and the sheep and cows feeding on the 
turf at our feet, like cattle in Jessie's Noah's Ark. Far 
away was the pretty town of Bonn, with its white houses 
and University spires, and villages innumerable dotting the 
banks of the river. 

The wildest and grandest part of this picture was the 
assemblage of rugged mountains crested with ruins. There 
were the six brothers and sisters of the grand old Drachen- 
fels; there was the Boderberg crater and the grey tower 
of Rolandseck, overlooking the lovely green island of Nor- 
menwerth; there was the Eifel chain of volcanic rocks, 
the wooded height of Apollinarisbei^ with its graceful 
spiro. Who, indeed, could see a lovelier or more romantic 
scene ? 

Having dined off the usual meal of veal cutlets and salad 
in the inn, we returned to our picture-gazing, and I made 
one or two sketches. 

I quite agree with Unde John in thinking that a Rhine 
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steamer is one of the pleasantest tilings going. You sit 
under an awning and glide past the loveliest scenes in the 
world, without any thought but of enjoyment. Perhaps 
some English travellers may turn up their noses at you, if 
you bring a sausage out of your pocket and bite it as you 
would an apple ; but you are independent of them. Pleasant 
German travellers are generally to be met with on board ; 
and if not, the officials belonging to the steamer are always 
well-informed men, and willing to chat away their leisure 
hours. 

Every one has a Murray's Guide in his hand, and a 
bottle of hock or Biidesheim by his side. The ladies often 
sketch or crochet, and Jessie is never at a loss for a play- 
mate ; sometimes she picks up a chubby little German girl, 
and the two understand each other somehow without need 
of words. 

But I must not forget the purpose of my chapter. 

The Rhine is by no means monopolized by steamers for 
pleasure-seekers. That would surely be an undignified end for 
a river which is so renowned in history, and depend on it, 
will never be the end of the Rhenus Superbus. Hither and 
thither on its waves are borne the silks and woollens of 
Cologne ; the millstones and cement of Andemmach ; Seltzer 
waters from Nassau ; com and iron from Coblentz ; volcanic 
pumice-stones from the Eifel; stone-ware from the Sauer- 
land ; cherries from Boppart and Sabzig ; slates from Caub ; 
salmon from Oberweselj lead from Idnz; quicksilver from 
Landsberg; porphyries fixim B^e; potass from Bingen; 
cloths and potteries from Wallendur ; wines from the Ahr and 
Biidesheim — all the. wealth and rare products of this sunny 
Bhineland. 
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If the rafts or floating islands strike us with astonishment 
now, what must they have been in the days of Jung, the 
immortal, who used to steer a raft 900 feet in length 
through all the windings and twistings of this ever- winding 
river? This Jung was a very great man in his way. Are 
there not great men in every calling, even in that of raft 
navigation? And at Rudesheim, his native place, you will 
still hear admiring stories of him. 

You have no idea of the amoimt of money represented by 
a floating island of timber, even such as we meet with now- 
a-days on the Rhine. In the first place, Rhenish timber 
to the value of 170,000/. is used in Holland every year ; 
and a single float sometimes produces 30,000/. These are 
high figures, are they not ? But others remain for us to 
consider. 

We must go to the forests for our first insight into raft 
history. These forests cover the hills which border the 
Rhine and its tributaries : the Neckar, the Main, the Moselle, 
&c. Here we shall see single trees hurled down into small 
streams and floated into wider channels, where several are 
bound together; by-and-bye these tiny colonies are linked 
to others, and so, on the vires acquirit eundo principle, get 
wider and wider ; till, under the eye of a skilfiil pilot, they 
are steered, large and perfect islands of wood, firom Namedy 
to Dordrecht. 

Fully to understand this literally floating capital, we must 
inquire how many people are employed in it ; what skill and 
knowledge are required of them, and how much pabulum, or 
bread and butter, is consumed on the way. 

The captain must always be a man of experience and 
judgment. From his raised platform he directs every turn 
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and movement of this wonderful craft, and no less than 500 
men, including rowers and pilots, are under his management 
— not to speak of the ladies. Only fancy, whole families 
living in such airy palaces ! But they have very cozy little 
huts, I assure you, where they boil, bake, spin, knit, mend, 
and make their clothes; and, in fact, do aU their house- 
work, and feel quite at home. 

Now for the commissariat. I give you a list of the eat- 
ing and drinking of one raft community during the ordinary 
voyage : — 

Forty-five thousand pounds of bread. 

Thirty thousand pounds of dried and fresh meat (plenty of 
sausage, depend on it). 

Fifteen thousand pounds of butter. 

Fifty sacks of dried vegetables (mostly onions, doubtless). 

Ten thousand pounds of cheese. 

Five hundred tuns of beer. 

Eight butts of wine. 

It is pretty plain that these good folks keep up their 
stamina. They have an odd way of announcing dinner 
hour. The pilot hoists a basket on a pole, gives the word 
of command, and immediately every one runs for rations. 

We are now in one of the loveliest spots ever read of in 
fairy tale. 

Soft and green, like a tender tuft of moss, the little island 
of Frauenworth smiles in the midst of the placid river, its white 
convent shines brightly beneath the clear skies, whilst round 
it and high above rise the towering rocks of the Seven Moun- 
tains and the old volcanic Roderberg, crowned by Roland's 
Tower. As pretty and touching a story as you ever heard 
is connected with this green little island, and the ruined 
turrets of Eolandseck. I am no hand, however, at story- 
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telling, and will leave to Uncle Harry what I should utterly 
spoil. From Jessie's bright eyes and Midsie's attentive look 
I fancy he is relating this very tale to them now. 

MiLLisoN Gayb. 




CHAPTER VII. 

ROLANDSECK; or, the story of a BRAVE KNI6HTR AND 
FAIRB LADYE. 

|E are steaming on pleasantly towards Ander- 
nach. A warm sun has driven everybody 
under the awning : half a dozen bare-headed 
peasant girls on their way to 'Remagen with 
geese, are sleeping on the lower deck; on 
the upper, you hear no sound but the turning and fluttering 
of a dozen Murray's Guides ; for the English tourists, as 
Jessie says, ''seem to have left their tongues at home/' 
Shall I give you the love-story of Roland and Hildegunde, 
the brave knighte and fiure ladye, whose romantic lives began 
and ended amid these scenes ? 



T. 

One stormy night, hundreds of years ago, when all young 
ladies were beautiftd maidens, quite untaught in the use of 
the globes, history, crayons, and perspective, and all young 
gentlemen were knights, riding rampant on the face of the 
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earth, thinking nothing so delightftd or so heroic as to kill 
the Saracens, or help their Baron to steal his neighbour's 
cattle, there arrived at the castle of the noble Baron 
Stromberg a young knight, weary with travel and seeking 
shelter. 

Now Baron Stromberg was a cheery, open-hearted man, 
and most hospitable of the hospitable. True that he had 
the day before made a rush upon a convenient flock of sheep 
that were no more his by right than they were mine ; true, 
that he had compelled his widowed sister Adalheit to marry 
knight Braubach, whether she loved him or no, just because 
Braubach had ofiered him a nice little bribe in the way of 
marks for the lady's hand — ah ! well, we won't say any- 
thing about these faults : remember, he lived in the glorious 
feudal times, when such naughty practices were approved of 
and encouraged. 

Very kindly and courteously did our worthy baron greet 
the stranger knight. 

"We are new acquaintances," he said, shaking him by 
the hand in quite a fatherly manner, " but that should not 
hinder our finding pleasure in each other's company. To 
the very best of my meat and drink, sir knight, I bid you 
heartily welcome." 

So the stranger seated himself at the table, whereon soon 
appeared a goodly boar's head, and a quail pasty of delicious 
odour, to which, being young and hearty, he began to do 
ample justice. He had just entered into the spirit of the 
thing, and was biting the meat off the crumbling incrusta- 
tion of pastry (there were no forks in those days but the 
five-pronged forks that we were bom with), when down went 
the quail-pie on to his metal plate, and he half rose, in his 
astonishment and admiration* 
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For there entered, softly and noiselessly as if she trod 
rather on a Turkey carpet than on a rush-strewed stone 
floor, a beautiftd girl, perhaps about eighteen, certainly not 
more, with the loveliest meek blue eyes, long lustrous auburn 
hair, and delicate white skin that could be imagined. 

She was dressed in a flowered brocade skirt of purple and 
black, a dress that had been her mother's before her, and 
was rather threadbare in places, but was still very becoming ; 
a splendid girdle embroidered with jewels encircled her waist, 
and a pointed head-dress like a small crown of pearls glit- 
tered on her bright hair. Her pretty little naked feet were 
encased in morocco shoes with sandals, for stockings had not 
yet come in to add to ladies' expenses. In her hands she 
carried a bottle of Ehenish wine and a glass goblet, on 
which were cut the baron's coat of arms ; you must know 
that such armorial bearings were very handy things in 
those days, when the noble bearers could not write, and used 
to seal their letters or papers with them instead of signing 
their names. Now-a-days, when we go abroad, our faces 
are not encased in helmet, in visor, or in morion, and 
every one recognises us at once; but then the case was 
different, and had it not been for the device engraved on 
the shield, the public would never have distinguished Knight 
Smith fipom Kjiight Brown. 

Advancing with a shy blush to the guest, Hildegunde — for 
such was the name of the baron's daughter — ^poured out a 
goblet of wine and presented it. 

" Right hearty thanks, noble maiden," said the knight, 
bowing almost to the ground ; " I drink to* the hospitable 
barons of the Rhine and to their lovely daughters." 

This compliment pleased the old baron mightily, and the 
young man could neither eat nor drink half enough for him. 
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When the meal was over, the two entered into conversation 
about the wars of Charlemagne, who, at the time we are 
speaking of, was as great a hero in Germany as Napoleon 
was in all Europe forty or fifty years ago. Their conversa- 
tion turned also upon politics, as is the custom when two 
gentlemen meet now, and Baron Stromberg was pleased to 
find his young friend weU able to give an opinion upon all 
that was going forward. 

It was late when they went to rest ; even then, tired as 
he was, the young knight lay awake till past midnight, 
thinking of the pretty maiden with the blue eyes. 

Early in the morning he was up, and having breakfasted 
on wine and boards ham, thanked his kind entertainer for 
his hospitality, and prepared to take leave. Pretty Hilde- 
.gunde was present, but stood by, blushing in silence. 

" Not so," cried the baron, eagerly ; " no, sir knight ; at 
least let me know whom I have the honour of entertaining. 
By your look and bearing I take you to be one most worthy 
of any hospitality of mine." 

" My name," said the young man modestly and yet 
with dignity, " is Boland, and I am the nephew of Charle- 
magne the Emperor." 

" Roland !" and the baron looked dazzled, as if by a 
sudden flash of lightning ; *' Roland ! is it really true that I 
see before me the hero of a thousand songs, the flower of our 
best and bravest knights, the victor of countless fights, the 
protector of the weak ? Roland, Roland — is it reaUy Roland 
who has been my guest?" 

He seemed quite bewildered with surprise and delight, and 
even the quiet Hildegunde opened wide her blue eyes, as if 
she shared her papa^s feelings. 

'^Indeed, sir, you do me much honour; I am far from 

p 
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deserving such praise/* said Boland, who, like all true heroes, 
was humble. Of course, in his heart h% felt glad that 
Hildegunde was present to hear his commendations, but he 
kept this feeling to himself. 

" One thing you must grant to me, refuse it if you can, 
my young sir,'' continued cheery old Stromberg ; '^ remain 
here for a day or two. We can offer you hunting of the 
elk for sport, or perhaps a wild boar or two may turn up 
in the forest ; and there is my daughter Hildegunde, who 
can play on the harp to as pretty a ditty as one could wish. 
Nay, you consent without further words." 

Knight Roland seemed nowise unwilling to consent ; why 
should he ? He liked hunting the elk and spearing the 
wild boar — ^he liked to be in young ladies' society, it was so 
delightftd a change after those rou^h days in Palestine; he 
liked good cheer, and he enjoyed talking over the conquests 
of his glorious old uncle Charlemagne — all these were offered 
to him in the invitation of the baron, and he accepted 
them. 

I don't know how it happened, but the days passed so 
quickly and so pleasantly, that when a week had elapsed, 
Roland stiU seemed in no hurry to go. 

One evening when the moon lay softly on the river, and 
the stars twiokled like so many joyftJ elves' eyes in the 
clear sky, Hildegunde and Roland met quite accidentally on 
the battlements. Now, the young jady was rather fond of 
teazing in a girlish, mirthful way, so she said — 

'' Dear me, sir knight, I thought you were gone ! How 
you frightened me !" 

" I will never go till I win the love of a lovely maiden," 
he answered, " who shall give me a scarf of her own em- 
broidery as a token to wear on my arm in Palestine." 
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'' Your head is fiill of wars and fightings^ sir knight ; I 
am sure you want nothing else to think about/^ replied the 
maiden^ blushing as red as a June rose. 

" You have only to ask the consent of the baron/^ per- 
sisted Roland ; '^ and he would allow you to embroider a 
scarf for me. Who would then be so brave a knight as my- 
self? My arm would be twice as strong to kill those infidel 
Saracens." 

''^Tis wicked to kill any one," Hildegunde said, half 
seriously ; '^ papa does it ; but it is not right. However, if 
you really wish for the scarf, Fll do my best on a new piece 
of scarlet cloth (papa being willing), but I assure you I am 
a clumsy worker." 

Roland was overjoyed and gave Hildegunde no peace till 
she had asked consent of the baron, who granted it very 
readily, for of all brave young knights he loved Roland ; be- 
sides, he was nephew of the great Charlemagne ; there was 
something in that. So the scarf was embroidered, nothing 
could be handsomer, either with regard to workmanship or 
materials. A delicate pattern of flowers and ivy leaves in 
coloured flosses composed the border, and the centre-piece, 
an original design of Hildegunde's, represented Roland^s 
arms, namely, a lion standing on the tip of its tail, sur- 
mounted by a banner of victory, on which were illuminated 
a cross and the words — 

'' Amour trouve moyenP 
A very good motto, which means where there's a will there's 
a way. And after many tears and promises of faithfulness 
on both sides, the lovers parted, for Roland was bound to 
fight in the cause of Christianity at Palestine, and longed to 
return with &esh honours to claim his bride. 

Very sad was poor Hildegunde when he had gone. 

f2 
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Time passes quickly whether we are joyful or sad, and 
Hildegonde, to whom every day seemed a week after 
Roland's departure, was surprised to find how soon the 
vintage came round again, with its gay feast and merry 
singing of grape-gatherers. Good news came too, news that 
made her heart beat quickly, and the roses in her cheeks 
glow as fresh flowers after a shower; Boland was winning 
for himself a proud name in future story, deed after deed of 
his brave right arm came to Hildegunde's ears, sometimes 
borne by a way-worn traveller, sometimes by some enthu- 
siastic troubadour, and both were welcomed — oh ! how gladly 
— ^by the young gu-l. 

And at night, when she prayed at the foot of the 
crucifix in her bower, or counted her beads as the vesper bell 
chimed from the convent of Frauenwerth below, she would 
hear the praises of her knight chanted by boatmen on their 
way down the river. 

At length came the news for which she had waited so 
patiently, so hopefiiUy. Peace was made ; her hero was on 
his homeward journey ; every day, every night, brought him 
nearer. 

'^ Courage, girl V cried the old baron, heartily, as he 
watched her eager looks ; " to-morrow will surely bring him. 
Do not let the pasties fail, for ten to one if our sir knight 
comes not with good appetite ; and we'll broach a pipe of our 
old wine, * and kill the fattest elk in his honour ; not to 
speak of inviting neighbours and friends to feast with 
us.'' 

She could not put a stitch in her tapestry, she could not 
sing to her harp, she could do nothing but watch and wait 
for Boland. Every barge that came slowly up from Remagen 
she followed with straining eyes : every weary traveller who 
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ascended the rocky heights of their castle was met by her 
with anxious enquiry. 

But no one brought tidings of Roland. 
At last one night when the baron was taking his rounds 
on the castle-walls before going to rest, a knight alighted at 
the portcullis and begged shelter and refreshment. 

"By your dust-bestrewed armour, I take you to be a 
traveller from a far country/' said the baron; "anyhow, thrice 
welcome, sir knight, to the best bed and board we have to 
offer. Perhaps you may be able to give us some account of 
these great doings abroad, and such news will be right well 
received.^' 

He led him to the dining-hall, whither meat and wine 
were soon brought in plenty ; and the baron, knowing what 
it is to be exceedingly hungry, was too polite to say anything 
more till the greater part of the venison had vanished. Then 
the two men fell into a long conversation about wars and 
warriors. 

In the midst of this Hildegunde stole in unobservedly, 
and seating herself behind her father listened with si- 
lent impatience for some mention of Roland. At last 
she could bear her suspense no longer, and rising, asked 
gently— 

" Prithee, kind sir knight, have you no word to teU me 
of Roland ? We are kindly affectioned to him, my father 
and I— '^ 

And she could say no more, for her heart was full. 

The knight looked at her sadly, as if he read the whole 
sweet story of her love, and shook his head. » 

Then Hildegunde guessed the worst, and throwing up her 
arms in wild despair, cried aloud, " He is dead V^ 

Her father, the Baron, had grown rather hard-skinned 
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and incapable of soft feelings during Ids rough life, and 
merely seizing the stranger's arm with some interest, he 
asked — " Is this really true ? Let us hear how the matter 
may be, sir knight/' 

The knight, who was kindly of heart, and felt touched at 
the sight of Hildegunde's sorrowful young face, told his tale 
wisely and tenderly, leaving out all that was most painful or 
terrible. He told how Boland had been best loved and best 
honoured in the glorious army of Charlema^e ; how he had 
fallen at Boncesvalles whilst fighting gallantly ; how his body 
was borne &om the field amid the tears of his fellow 
warriors. 

I cannot describe the days of weeping and despair that 
followed. Poor Hildegunde had no loving mother or fond 
sisters to console her in affliction ; she had only her &ther's 
rude kindness to rely upon, and her own piety, which was 
deep and pure as the waters of a spring. Had she lived in 
these days she would not have wanted consolations of another 
kind, such as visiting, entertainments, drives, amusing books, 
and shopping ; but at that time reclusion took the place of 
aU these. Therefore let us not blame Hildegunde because she 
resolved to give up the world and enter a convent. To her 
a life of religious seclusion was the most perfect that the 
world could offer; as perfect as a life of active usefidness 
anci earnestness of purpose is considered by us now. But 
she had no examples as we have, of good and brave women 
who have found in the busy world a scope for the most 
religious and active lives — no Florence Nightingales, •no 
Emily FaithfuUs, no Bessie Parkes ; therefore let us pity her, 
and at least say, '^ She hath done what she could !" 

So taking leave of her father and of her childhood's home, 
the young girl entered the convent of Frauenwerth, that 
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peaceful sanctuary for weary hearts, upon which she had 
often looked from her window wonderingly. Sometimes she 
had caught glimpses of the white-robed nuns as they passed 
into the chapel, and then the question would arise, '' Are 
they happy ?'* Now she asked it no more, but was content 
to be sad or happy with them. 

We who glide in merry steamboats past the green island 
of Normenwerth, with its convent (now a convent no more), 
gleaming so white amid the foliage, can spare a moment to 
think of Hildegunde's life there : not of Hildegunde^s alone, 
but of many other lives there which have left no record. We 
must feel thankftd that the time has passed away for any be- 
lief in utter seclusion as acceptable to God. At the same time, 
who will not ask whether, in our present energetic way of 
living, we might not be better for a few hours, given as 
Hildegunde's days were given, to silent services of the heart, 
and to prayers not spoken for us, but framed by our indi- 
vidual wants and weaknesses? 

But Hildegunde^s story is not yet finished. The knight's 
account of Roland's death proved untrue ; not that he had 
spoken falsely, but he had quitted the field of battle without 
knowing of Roland's return to consciousness. By the time 
this terrible news reached Hildegunde, he was restored ; a few 
weeks after she had taken the veil he arrived at her father's 
castle. 

Alas ! what a different welcome to the one he expected ! 
No gay young voice, no little hand to fill up the wine cup, no 
wedding feast, no singing or dancing. All was silence and 
gloom and disappointment. 

Had he been inclined to the baron's tastes, he would per- 
haps have taken possession of one of his castles on the Rhine, 
and passed his time in hunting, in forays, and in bartei*. 
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But having fought bravely in the fair fights of Palestine he 
-was tired of vrar and longed for peace. 

" I will seek the repose that she has sought/' he said j 
'^ the repose that only a life devoted to God can give.'' 

On the Roderberg, that old volcanic rock, which is now 
green and glistening with corn, you may see the ruins of 
Roland's hermitage. Here, in sight of Hildegunde's dwell- 
ing place, he spent his days in prayer and meditation, rising 
early that he might hear the sweet voices of the nuns as 
they chanted their morning psalms, and retiring to rest when 
the last light was extinguished in the convent. They never 
met again in life ; if they were not happy, they were resigned, 
and they had the assurance of framing their lives after the 
purest pattern the age could offer. 

Perhaps we could find more room for self-reproach, seeing 
what lights and examples are set before us in this present day. 

This is the story of Rolandseck. As you sail beneath the 
shadow of the towering rock of the Roderberg, and see the 
sun glimmer on the island home of Hildegunde, can you call 
up a vision of these two beings of feudal times — a brave 
knighte and a faire ladye ? 

Papa. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

TYROLESE STICK-MUSIC AT COBLENTZ. 

^EFORE I tell you of the fun we had at 
Coblentz last night, I must say something of 
the sights and stories that fell to our share on 
the way. Papa says, mind your P's and Q's, 
Harry boy, or you will get the worse end of 
stick when I read the MS.; but Midsie has promised 
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to correct all faults of spelling and punctuation, and even if 
not, when did papa ever scold on a holiday ? 

I wish he were stronger, Edith. Though he persists in 
saying that his cough is better, I fear it is not, and that 
nothing less than a trip up the Mediterranean will really 
do him good. We take care that he is never out in damp 
weather, and Midsie wont relax her tyranny, as he laugh- 
ingly calls it, on any pretext whatever. 

From Konigswinter to Coblentz we have passed many 
antique towns, with Roman towers, Gothic churches, and 
feudal ruins — to describe all of which would be impossible. 

Linz and Andernach I must tell you of, because they 
used to be fierce enemies in former days, and boys, you 
know, are always interested in fighting. This fighting, 
however, was nothing more important or dignified than the 
battle of two schoolboys, who gave each other black eyes 
and sore knuckles. As to a Linz young lady marrying an 
Andernach swain, that was quite out of the question in 
those days, though, at the present time, such a match is not 
uncommon. Both towns have no quarrels to pick with 
each other on the subject of picturesqueness or antiquities. 
Linz is very prettily situated, has remnants of an old wall 
of fortification — a tower built by a kind Archbishop of 
Cologne, who thought the Andernachers were getting the 
best of it — and is surrounded by hills. 

Andernach, on the opposite side of the river, is everything 
that a Roman Rhenish town ought to be. It dates so far 
back as 359. Papa says that the real origin of the name is 
this : being the next city in importance after Treves in the 
Electorate, it was spoken of as, " die andere damach,'^ — the 
next after, I like tracing names of places to their true 
birth in this way. 
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Drusus, of course, must put his spoke in the wheel of 
Andemach history, and requests me to state that one of his 
fifty camps was placed here. Those fifl;y camps give Uncle 
John great anxiety; for when the beU rings and the name 
of any town is announced, he rushes frantically up and 
down the steamer, asking everybody — ". Is this one of the 
fifl:y?^^ 

Here is a story of those precious Middle Ages for you. 
Once a year, when the Linz and Andemach feud was at its 
height, a sermon used to be preached in the market-place 
here, the whole intent and purpose of which was to abuse 
the Linz people. What pretty doings — ^what noble uses for 
eloquence I 

The old watch-tower is Mil^s delight, as also the beautifiil 
Dom, with its four towers ; but every spot of the quaint town 
abound in interest. Here and there you see a wooden 
image of the Saviour under a rude pent-house, to which the 
peasants kneel and make their reverence. Now we are on 
the site of the palace of the Austrian kings, who fished for 
carp out of its windows ; now we find ourselves near some 
ruined tower where rosy young girls sit knitting and chat- 
ting in the embrasures, on which once rested the catapults 
that were pointed towards the French or Swedes; here are 
bronzed old women with bare heads and short petticoats, 
hanging linen on the smooth turf which has overgrown the 
armoury pavement of a palace-fortress. Before landing you 
at Coblentz, I have two heroes of mine to mention. . Within 
a walk of Andemach, is a plain obelisk bearing this inscrip- 
tion — 

" VArmeee de Sambre et Meuse a son General Hoche/' 
Does not this simple, glorious epitaph make your heart 
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glow ? The army was proud of its general ; they claimed 
him especially as their own; they wished all the world 
to know of their love for him, but wanted admiration from 
no one. 

If I am ever a soldier and die honourably, how I should 
glory in being remembered so ! 

We must not forget Marceau, the young, the beautiful, the 
brave : true brother to Hoche, true brother to any staunch 
soldier and true gentleman. 

" By Coblentz, on a rise of gentle ground. 
There is a small and simple pyramid, 
Crowning the summit of the verdant mound ; 
Beneath its base are hero's ashes hid, 
Our enemy's — but let not that forbid 
Honour to Marceau ! o'er whose early tomb 
Tears — ^big tears — gushed from the rough soldier's lid. 
Lamenting, and yet envying, such a doom : 
Falling for France, whose rights he battled to resume." 

I donH believe there is a boy in our school who would 
not join in the sentiment, ''Our enemy^s — but let not 
that forbid/' we have so many brave men of our own, 
that we can afford generosity enough to admire those of other 
nations. 

We reached Coblentz by sunset, and after a hearty 
supper in the Riese Hotel, Uncle John proposed taking us to 
some place of amusement. Papa was too tired to go out ; 
Mil had made an engagement with some young Englishman 
he had met on the way. Accordingly Uncle John took 
charge of us. 

Having ascertained from one of the porters where good 
music, good company, and good German beer were to be 
had, he took the lead, and after many windings and turn- 
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ings we found ourselves at the open gate of a large beer- 
garden. 

What a lively scene it was ! 

A space equal to our lawn at home was covered by small 
wooden tables and benches, with the exception of a circle in 
the centre, evidently left clear for the performers. Already 
almost every seat had found an occupier, and the waiters ran 
hither and thither frantically, bearing trays of frothy beer, 
coffee, and wine ; amongst the crowd, I distinguished nume- 
rous soldiers, having on their arms neat servant-maids with 
bare heads and white aprons. 

^^What a ftmny place,'' cries little Jess; ''wont the 
soldiers get tipsy ?" 

*' I can't make it out myself," answered Uncle John. 
" I fancy we mnst have come to the wrong garden." 

'' Everybody seems very quiet and well-behaved, uncle ; 
it is a pleasant place, in any case," said Midsie. 

" We don't always want to be among fine ladies and gen- 
tlemen. Do stay a bit," I urged. 

So, seeing a raised platform or stall, which was a little 
apart from the crowd, we stepped up, seated ourselves, rapped 
on the table by way of calling the kellner or waiter, and 
when he came, signified that we wished for Bainsch 
beer. 

How the girls laughed at taking possession of their tall 
glasses I Never shall I forget Jessie's comic face as she 
tasted the beer, which was good notwithstanding, and of 
most enticing colour. We really could feel that we were in 
Germany now. 

'' I wish the performers would begin. Are there to be 
dancing dogs and Punch and Judy as at the feir, uncle ?" 
asked Jessie. 
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'' Not that I know of, my dear. Oh, no ; here come the 
singers/' 

There were four of them, two men and two women, 
dressed in Tyrolese costume. Two immediately stepped into 
the centre of the circle, and began the oddest medley of 
singing and dancing that ever you heard. Their voices 
were sweet, and wondrously ingenious in their running 
up and down, whilst their attitudes were the fdnniest ima- 
ginable ; if every part of their body were beiQg galvanized 
they couldnH have twitched and curled about more. Evi- 
dently part of the song had a humorous vein in it, for peals 
of laughter followed some verses, which, at this sign of 
applause, were repeated with renewed vigour. 

When they sat down, a single performer stood up. He 
immediately began shaking his arms violently, as if some 
peas or shot had got under his sleeves, and he wished to 
rattle them out in a great hurry. 

Tyrolese stick-music is a marvellous accomplishment. 
With two sticks this musician played more times than I can 
count, and every one as quickly as possible. Music, or 
rather musical sounds, you could hardly expect, but the 
tune, notes, and airs were given plainly and correctly 
enough. What will Professor Scales, R.A.M., say to this? 

'' He plays nothing but dicky clack, clack, uncle ; wont 
he ever change the tune?'* asked Jessie^ getting rather 
sleepy. 

At this moment two handsome Tyrolese, accompanied by 
a boyish-looking Prussian soldier, entered the stall and took 
the opposite side of our table. Immediately Jessie's eyes 
fastened on the dress of the former, and she forgot the 
click and clack in her admiration of them. 

I don't think I ever ?»aw a finer pair of fellows, and their 
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costume was spick and span in every particular. Their 
peaked hats^ with long feathers^ their fine shirts^ overlaid 
with silk bars, their gorgeously embroidered vests, loose 
velvet jerkins, starched cambric sleeves, black small-clothes, 
shining knee-buckles and garters, spotless white stockings 
and polished shoes, made Jessicas eyes open as if some of the 
people had walked straight out of her Picture-book of AU 
Nations. 

" What pretty men, uncle ! Do give them some beer,^' she 
whispered. 

The admiration seemed to be mutual ; for all three new 
comers cast interested looks on the little thing, with her 
blue eyes and curly golden hair. They observed too that 
we spoke English, and watched us curiously, though without 
the slightest impertinence. 

Of course Uncle John must enter into conversation with 
them. What they talked about I have not the least idea, 
but at last I discovered that kind Uncle John was inviting 
them by many signs and wonders to take another glass of 
beer. They nodded pleasantly. My uncle called " KeUner V 
and puUed out his purse with delight when the frothing 
glasses came. The kellner took about the value of three- 
pence from his palm, and the business was happily settled. 

Not quite, however. The men, in their gratitude, were 
not content by touching their foreheads with their fingers 
and bowing low. They must chink glasses with my uncle 
in token of good fellowship, which accordingly they did, 
smiling honest smiles of pleasure. 

Jessie looked at them quite lingeringly as we came away. 

'' I like that better than a grand theatre,*' she said ; 
^' how nice and quiet the people are, and how happy they 
seem.*' 
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Jessie was right. No aristocratic company coidd have 
enjoyed themselves in a more moderate and irreproachable 
way. Amongst the hundreds of people, we did not hear 
one loud laugh or one brawling voice, and we left the beer 
garden, quite glad to have made its acquaintance. Uncle 
John^s mistake proved to be a lucky one this time. 

You can imagine how interestedly papa listened to our 
account, and how he teazed us all for our love of beer and 
low company. 

Next day was a very busy one. Coblentz seems to be 
fiill of tourists and soldiers, and lively enough, between 
both. Early in the morning we walked to see the Moselle 
Bridge, and you would have been amused at observing the 
milk-women coming in from the country. AU the milk- 
pails go on the top of their heads,. as indeed do water-tubs, 
wash-baskets, and everything else. The unmarried ones 
had metal arrows fastening their back hair, which was 
neatly braided ; and each one gave a cheery snule to the 
sentinels in passing. 

They looked to be very cheery, bonnie young ladies. 

Many little things strike you on walking through a 
German town. The numerous stalls, for instance, at every 
corner, where bread, vegetables, fruit, pastry, and cakes are 
sold at the cheapest rate. Then the brunnen, or pumps, 
give the German servants such opportunities of gossiping as 
they never get in England. What would you say. Mistress 
Edith, if cook couldn't get a drop of water without going 
to the bottom of the street for it ? This is the case here. 
You see clusters of maids round every brunnen, resting their 
pails on the stone- work enclosing it, and chatting away as 
fast as their tongues can go. By-and-bye one makes, a 
movement, up rise the water-tubs to their heads, and in 
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companies of twos and threes they return to their abodes. 
The shops too are managed differently to onrs. If you 
want to buy a dress^ you tell the shopman of what colour 
and material you desire it to be^ on which he hauls down a 
cumbersome book as lai^ as a parish register. Here are 
pasted^ according to shade and price, patterns of every dress 
in their possession ; after turning over a leaf or two, you are 
sure to come to the variety of the genus you want. It spares 
the shopman a good deal of trouble. How often, in England, 
papa has bought Jessie the ugliest frock in the world, because 
he did not like to trouble Mr. Brothers' assistants to get 
out so many kinds ! 

I wish I could draw you some carts and baskets that I 
saw to-day. Tlie former are just like hay-racks set on 
wheels, or the inverted framework of a roof before the tiles 
are overlaid; the cows that draw them ''make music wher- 
ever they go,'' having bells, not on their toes, but on their 
harness. 

The baskets remind you of Brobdignag strawberry pottles, 
only that they are rounder in their extremities. Fancy 
these strapped to men's backs, ftdl of ducks and chickens, 
the most enterprising of which scramble to the top and 
peep out I Thus poultry is brought to market, instead 
of being packed in pony and donkey-carts, as with us. I 
daresay intelligent quacklers like the German mode 
best, as thereby they can see something of the world en 
passant. 

I know that you feel more interest in hearing of people 
than of places^ yet I am in duty bound to describe Coblentz 
before leaving it. 

Imprimis, it is one of Unde John's ''fifty." He has 
therefi>re with much joy cut another notch in his Drusus 
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Chronicle. Did I teU you, that after Robinson Crusoe's fashion, 
he keeps a stick in his pocket, and chips a bit out of it 
whenever he passes through one of these camps of Drusus 
which interest him so much ? 

Exercise your ingenuity on the word Confluentes, and 
watch how the old name of Coblentz has been transformed 
into its present one. 

In Low German you must know that the letters, d, t, p, 
V, f, and b, are sometimes put in each other's places 
indiscriminately. Hence 

Confluentes, 

Convluentes, 

Convluena, 

Coblenz. 

The principal sight of Coblentz is Ehrenbreitstein, or the 
rock and fortress of "honour's broad stone." I cannot 
convey to you any idea of its vastness and grandeur. 

To reach it you cross a bridge of boats, but a more 
distant view of anything so gigantic is better. 

The lofty rocks, encircled with massy towers and walls, 
make Coblentz look almost like a toy-town below, and no one 
who considers this fortress earnestly, will wonder that not 
even Louis XIV., with such as Vauban and Marshal 
Boufflers, could take it without much ado. Not till the 
garrison was reduced to the extremities of buying a cat for 
five shillings, and horse-flesh for a shilling per pound, did the 
noble defenders surrendCT. Of course, the mighty Louis, 
after the manner of conquerors, sent shot and shell into the 
city opposite, as soon as he got the chance, putting innocent 
men and women into the most wretched state for no purpose 
whatever. Four times Ehrenbreitstein was besieged by the 
French Eepublicans, and four times in vain. When, at the 

G 
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fifth time, it surrendered, famine, not cowardice, let in the 
enemy. 

The French army very magnanimously did all they could 
to make it useless, when they were obliged to evacuate at 
the peace of Luneville, but the Prussians have repaired 
their breaches in good earnest. 

When you hear that Ehrenbreitstein commands the Rhine 
and the country of Nassau, besides in part defending the 
Hemdsdrilck mountains and the road from Mayence, also 
those of Cologne and Treves, you will not wonder that it has 
been defended so well and won so hardly. 

Now I must yield my editor^s stool. I believe the next 
contribution is to be from papa. 

Haeey, Junioe. 

His + mark. 



CHAPTER IX. 

RHYMES ON THE RIVER. 

jLL the way from Confluentia, or now-a-days 
Coblentz, thick as blackberries in autumn, till 
you get as far as Mentz, are ruined towers and 
castles, wrecks of what were thought to be the 
glorious Feudal Ages; though their glory I 
donH see, for bears were howling in the woods, and wolves 
were always near. Du Chaillu^s Joe Gorilla was not worse to 
see or hear. True that we sometimes see a wolf in this 
age of law and light, but he^s always clad in sheepskin, and 
gets muzzled if he bite. 

First, Stolzenfels the hoary, with its towers so tall and 
^hich the Prussians to their utmost have essayed to 
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mend and trim, filling up its aged wrinkles and its trace of 
war's disaster, with its painters^ oUs and frescoes, and the 
plumbers' pitch and plaster. Having mounted each a don- 
key, up we go (with dozens more), to be bruised. and kicked 
at random, talk heroics, and explore ; every one may know 
us English, for no matter what our flurry, as soon we 
should go hatless as without kind Mr. Murray. 

In the castles are presented to our much admiring eyes, 
frescoes over which we ponder, looking very grave and wise. 
There are painted Barbarossa and the knight who saved his 
life, and the Duke of Suabia sailing with his minstrels and 
his wife ; with old Gk)dfrey of Boulogne, thought to be the 
Prince of Pluck; certes against the Saracens, he ran a 
fearftd muck. 

Having done this ancient Stolzenfels, in the most approved 
way, we fed on beef and cherries, and reposed until next day ; 
sleeping soundly ^twixt two sheets as big as sheets of paper, 
and at toilette using towels of some lilliputian draper. 

Now we glide by old-world Rheuze and the fiimous 
Konigstuhl, where the four Electors settled what new em- 
peror should rule. Observe how handy lay the spot for 
each respective state : Cologne and Mentz and Treves, and 
last, not least. Palatinate, which these electors overruled ; 
after their short convention, how easily they trotted home 
to spicy hock and venison 1 

Ah ! Braubach, with thy horrid crag of Marksburg 
frowning grimly, as if 'twould seize us if it could, and twist 
our thumb-bones nimbly ; at thinking of thy winding stairs 
and prisons dark and dreary, with rocks and chains and 
bolts and bars, my heart grows sad and weary. Why in 
those iron times did men forget how mean is power, when 
used as cats use claws to teaze a helpless mouse an hour ? 

Oh ! Rhine ; well may the German's heart glow proudly 

g2 
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at thy name ! Well may the German love to tell the stories 
of thy fame ! to paint thy hanging vineyards^ and to praise 
the sparkling wine^ that wins its warmth and fragrance on 
those sunny banks of thine 1 Here, midst thy fairest, gentler 
scenes ; thy yales of velvet green, with little hamlets gleam- 
ing like loose pearls, that lie between, with spires and con- 
vents rising from a pmrple line of hills, with the sonnd of 
tinkling vespers and of tiny trickling rills, with peasants 
making merry 'mid the bloomy apple-trees ; where, but in 
Ehineland, can we find a counterpart of these ? 

And soon we pass to vaster scenes, to mountain-gorges 
grand ; to rocks of purply blackness, where no little home- 
nests stand ; to gloomy wrecks of strongholds, once the 
haunts of robber-kings, whence they issued to do mighty 
but most unmanly things. 

Oh ! river, changes come to all, and not the less to thee ; 
but never ! never more, we trust, may peace less honoured 
be. Better by far to have thy waves plied by the Cologne 
steamers, than by any barge mediaeval, with its stars and 
flags and streamers. Long may we English tourists speak our 
German learned by rote, to make the waiters chuckle when 
they've bowed us grandly out; but I wish for English 
honour that so many would not come, who leave their Sun- 
day manners safely stowed away at home. 

No doubt we're mighty people, with our shops and banks 
and mines ; with our purses fat as puddings, and our ships 
in bristling lines ; but our cousins are as worthy, though they 
do adore sour-krout. Why hold absurd in others, tastes we 
chance to be without ? 

Papa Harry. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE SWISS VALLEY AND THE PEAELY PALACE. 

; ESTERDAY we were in fairy land— a fairy 
land moreover peopled with no airy Pucks or 
Ariels, but with real beer-drinking, meat-con- 
suming individuals like ourselves, which is far 
better. 

We are always up betimes, and yesterday had an especial 
motive for early rising, having planned a day^s excursion to 
the lovely little Swiss valley that lies beyond St. Goars- 
hausen. By seven o'clock we were at the river's side, in 
readiness for the boat which was to carry us across ; for we 
had slept the previous night at St. Goar, the twin-sister of 
St. Gk)arshausen. We were not the only early risers, how- 
ever. A delightful homely, happy German family party 
were bent on the same excursion, and after a little prelimi- 
nary friendliness, we agreed to make a pic-nic among us, and 
share the day's pleasure together. The Germans are cer- 
tainly the cheeriest and most agreeable people in the world, 
if you only waive all ceremony with them ; leave English 
coldness and fastidiousness behind, and take things good- 
temperedly as they do. They like us too, as a nation, when 
we do this, but they detest us when we aflPect grand airs — 
and no wonder ! 

The Beor family came from a village at some distance, 
and were just the kind of people to make a pic-nic merry. 
Pastor Beor, the father, had a benevolent white head, and the 
happiest knack of smiling and making ftin out of trifles. His 
wife, the Frau Pfarrer, was a neat little old lady, dressed in 
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the style of fifty years back, with short scarlet skirt, little 
round cape to match, wide friUed collar and ruffles, and a 
head-dress that was neither bonnet nor cap, but a near rela- 
tion of both. She made herself especially friendly with 
Midsie, told her how to mix butter and flour and eggs, so as 
to form noodles, gave her a great many particulars with 
regard to the Pfarr-house garden and the Pfarr-house 
cookery, asked dozens of questions about England, and 
finally got absorbed in silent wonder as to what people could 
do without wood and stocking-knitting. 

^' I couldn't live in a country where no wood was to be 
had, my dear I" she said, seriously ; '^ and as to woven stock- 
ings, the extravagance and discomfort of them would be the 
death of me V* and then she fell to musing about it. 

Besides the good old pastor and his wife were their two 
grandsons, who were students from Bonn ; also a married 
niece and her two little girls. The. students had plenty of 
stories to tell Harry and myself; the married niece kept 
beside papa, and the little girls, after a good deal of shyness, 
at last took Jessie between them and romped famously. I 
think Jessie admired their style of dress very much. I saw 
her looking at their neatly braided hair, their piak skirts 
and white tops with coloured braces, their bare arms and 
necks and black silk mittens, with large-eyed admiration. 

What a lovely picture was this Swiss vaUey ! The sky 
was bright and cloudless, the air was perfumed, as it is only 
now and then perfumed, even in summer; the birds played 
the merriest notes on their clear little flutes ; aU nature 
glowed and glistened like a nosegay freshly gathered. 

Then the myriads of tiny cascades, that like wicked little 
fays, played hide-and-seek with the grave old rocks, and the 
busy water-mills of which one always reads in German tales 
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and travels, and the old castle of the Catselbon, towering 
above ; and still higher the lofty Lnrleiberg cutting against 
the deep sky ; and all around rocks and rippling rivulets, and 
grottoes and cool shadows and sunny glades — ah 1 how 
lovely was this ! 

The ladies were glad to leave their mules to the guides 
and explore for themselves, whilst we boys, more adventure- 
some still, climbed to the summit of the Lurleiberg for the 
sake of the view. Here the students brought out cigars, and 
throwing ourselves on the verge of the rock, we had a merry 
time. 

^^ I should like to be a student in Germany !*' cried 
Harry. " You have so much ftm \" 

'^ Tolerable much,^' replied Christien, the elder of the two ; 
^' but you'd have to be /oo?, you know, and that I fancy 
would be a pill.'' 
. " Fox ?" asked Harry. 

''Yes j we're all foxes for once in our lives. Ask Fritz 
there, how he likes it." 

Fritz laughed heartily. 

'' But Fm just emancipated, Matthias ; that poor Bemhard 
is to be fox now, KarFs brother." 

" Ah ! — well, he wont make wryer faces than you did, 
little Fritz. 

" The fox — the fox — ^let's hunt him down, 
For he will hunt to-morrow." 

He broke off singing, however, to answer Harry's question. 

'^ The fox, child, is the newest comer, and consequently 
the butt, and slave, and fool of everybody. It's an educa- 
tion of itself, and is very good ia its way — like sea-sickness, 
you know : unpleasant perhaps, but beneficial to the health 
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and system generally. Ali ! what tricks were played upon 
me when I was fox ! I think my clothes were hid up twenty 
times^ and I'm sure I got soused with soapy water twice a 
day. Then I was sent out to fetch wine and sausage at any 
time of the night ; in fact was handled as badly as ever poor 
fox was. But it's all fiin — pure fna, if taken as such ;'' and 
he began singing again — 

"The fox— the fox," Ac., Ac. 

When the song was ended^ we had some more stories of 
student life. The two lads were open-hearted, honest, manly 
young fellows, and though they could laugh and smoke, and 
played tricks, showed us that they could be serious too. 

'^ The truth with regard to us students is this,^' said the 
elder brother, when we rose to join the others ; '^ we are not 
reckless, however much we may appear so. We play a wild 
game or two, now and then, but we never go fiirther than a. 
game ; we are not bad. You wont find a student often 
in debt ; you wont find a student often disgracing himself 
by excess of any kind; our shortness of money perhaps 
keeps us froxa much evil, and then we know that we have 
only ourselves to depend upon. We work hard, live hard, 
smoke hard, and are merry ! — that is student-life in 
Germany.*' 

" At present the smoking agrees better with me than the 
work,'* put in Fritz, slily ; " but I'm to be an advocate, and 
the work must come sooner or later. You should see 
Matthias in his sui^ery — ^he piles books up to his chin, reads 
with both eyes doing the duty of four, is fierce as a lion if 
you disturb him, and crams himself with all the cream of 
the learned. Ah! he's a good boy. Another cigar, my 
dear, and then I'll sing these young gentlemen a song." 
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After the song we returned to the valley, where we found 
a white handkerchief stuck on a pole, as a signal that dinner 
was ready. We had brought, English-like, sandwiches, cold 
meat, biscuits, and wine, and the Beor family supplied the 
German element, viz. soup, which was heated at the mill 
hard by, a bowl of vegetables stewed with flour and butter 
(always an indispensable entree on a German table), finally 
boiled beef with salad and potato. Our simple meal was as 
merry as all sorts of fiin could make it. The pastor's wife 
insisted upon rising to help the gentlemen, to our great dis- 
comfiture, and we had only three knives and a couple of 
forks between us, but these little annoyances were only 
laughed at. Ah ! how happy we were 1 Then we drank to 
each other as to old fiiends, and touched glasses so heartily, 
that two or three were thereby cracked; and Uncle John 
made a speech in mixed English, Latin, French, and German, 
which everybody understood, somehow, and cheered vigor- 
ously j and the students made speeches which rhymed every 
now and then, and appeared to rhyme always, and the dear 
old pastor sat by in placid content, smiling and sipping, 
but silent always, and Uncle Harry talked to the ladies and 
played jokes upon all. 

When the dishes were packed away, and the wine-bottles 
were emptied, the Frau Pfarrer said— » 

'^ Now, little Fritz, give the company some music.'* 

'' That I'll do willingly, grandmother ; where is my zither ? 
Ah, it lies imder the shawls there." 

He fetched a small musical instrument of oblong shape, 
with a multitude of fine strings to it, and after a little 
tuning played one melody after the other, in quick succes- 
sion. I can convey no better idea of the sweetness and 
delicacy he elicited from this tiny piece of mechanism, than 
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by comparing it to fairy music, always supposing the fairies 
to be in earnest mood, full of feeling, tenderness, and inspi- 
ration. When Fritz came to a passage of extreme softness 
and sadness, the careless boyish glow of animal spirits died 
away from his face, and he looked around him with a ques- 
tioning expression, as much as to say — 

'^ Listen and not be moved — if you can. Even wild little 
Fritz has a musician^s soul in him.'' 

" How beautiful, how charming I" cried Midsie, with wet 
eyes of enthusiasm. " Thank you, thank you very much. 
I cannot say how much pleasure you have given me.'' 

And the boy held out his hand to her by way of thanks 
in return, and looked very proudly happy. 

We have been serious long enough now," cried Matthias ; 
^Met us be merry again. Fritz, play a waltz or two of 
Strauss, or a polka, or sing a song — you know lots of Rhine 
legends — one of them would be apropos, I think." 

"A Rhine legend — a Rhine legend!" echoed several 
voices at once ; '^ give us a Rhine legend." 

" As you please, ladies and gentlemen — only choose the 
subject. I have, as hawkers say, articles of every description. 
There is the legend of Bishop Hatto, who starved the people 
and was eaten by rats ; there is the legend of Stolzenfels, 
about the two brave knights who feU in love with one lady, 
but of course she couldn't marry both, and so they went off 
to Palestine ; and the one she didn't like came back and 
said that the one she did like had been kiUed, and she 
married* the unpleasant one rather than be single ; but lo ! 
knight number one appeared, and there was a great to-do. 
Or there is the legend of the Lurley-nymph, who enticed 
hundreds of boatmen down to her charmed palace among the 
water-fix)gs and tadpoles — ^" 
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^' The Lurley legend by all means/' cried Uncle Harry, 
^^ seeing that we have the rock which she haunted before 
our eyes, and could hear the nymph herself, if she would 
only come out and sing/' 

So Fritz played a wild chord or two by way of prelude, 
and then sang — 

THE PEARLY PALACE : A LEGEND OP THE LURLEIBERG. 

I. 
" Oh ! guard thee from the Lurleiberg, 

And from the dread Gewirr," 
Said the boatman's wife, " for the Lurlie's song 

Is £»tal to all who hear. 

II. 

" The words sung by the Lurlie nymph 

Like ghostly spells will be. 
To draw thee from this human world, 

From thy little child and me." 

III. 

Said the boatman, " IVe no heart for love. 

But the love of wife so dear. 
And can safely guide my boat along, 

Were a hundred syrens near." 



Streaming tears from her sweet sad eyes. 

Gently he wiped away ; 
Then gaily kissed his little child, 

And hastened to the bay. 

T. 

The wife fell at the Virgin's feet, 
And prayed intent and long ; 

The man sailed to the dread Gewirr, 
Singing a careless song. 
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VI. 

He neared the brow of the Larlie, 
And he smiled and jested then ; 

" Come out, ye wily nymphs," he cried, 
" Ye are match for no true men." 

VII. 

Only a sighing voice he heard. 
As of some sweet soul distressed ; 

Only a plaintive wail that seemed 
The wail of a human breast. 



" Shall I steel my heart to this," he said, 
" And win a coward's name ? 

No ! not Uifear a drowning girl. 
But to dare a witch I came." 

IX. 



He leaps toward the golden hair, 

Toward the snowy arm ; j 

" Fear not," he said, " but trust to me, *^ 

I'll save thee from every harm." 



The golden hair twines round his feet 
And round his powerless hands ; 

Never were fetters half so strong 
As those slender silken bands. 

XI. 

Down from the sight of earth and sky. 
Through the waters blue and dim, 

To the witching home of water-god 
Those fetters are dragging him. 

XII .5 . 
Down to the dripping coral caves. 

With roofs of stalactite. 
Where hang a thousand shelly lamps. 

Shedding a roseate light. 
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XIll. 

Down to the pearly palaceB, 

Where oysUl waters rolled, 
A crimson sea-weed carpeting 

O'er floors of gems and gold* 

XIT. 

There were gorgeous wreaths of opal. 

Set in ground of glossy jet ; 
Not an inch hat ooold well famish 

To a qaeen her coronet. 

XT. 

Amher, cornelian, sardonyx, 

Torqaoise and malachite. 
Were wreathed in jewelly chaplets. 

Ever dewy, fresh, and bright. 

XVI. 

There were soxmds of sweeter singing 

Than the softest yesper prayer ; 
There were perfumes of such bouquets 

As only kings prepare. 

XTII. 

» A maiden fair as summer, 

And fresher than the spring, 
Kneels to the humble boatman, 
As to the lord the king. 

xyiii. 
" Drink, and be monarch and master 

Of a palace paved with gold ; 
Drink," she cried, " and inherit 

Pleasure and wealth untold." 

XIX. 

He holds the cup in his fingers, 

He trembles and tries to pray. 
Bub he cannot remember the Credo, 

Though he said it yesterday. 
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XX. 



Like a dranken man he etaggen. 

Half relactant, half inclmed, 
When a sound of distant voices 
Bouses his drowsy mind. 



XXI. 



The monks of St Ooar are chanting 
Their Aves at even-song, 

And the hreeze that rose with sunset 
Beareth the chant along. 



XXII. 



To the ground the boatman dashes 
The cup of enchanted wine ; 

From his breast he draws an image 
Of the cross and form divine. 



He prayeth a Paternoster, 
As only believers pray. 

And before the prayer is ended 
The nymph hath fled away. 



A tremor ran through the arches 

Of chrysolite and spars. 
The twinkling lamps of jasper 

Dropped down like shooting stars. 



Vanished the ruby goblets, 
The perfume of costly meat. 

The sounds of fairy music. 
The glancing of fairy feet. 



And up to the sights familiar, 

Through the waters blue and dim. 

To the home of his wife and darling 
Strange hands are bearing him. 
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And a TiMee, though tibe raoe of no &]zy, 
WhiqieTB stnoght into hk car» 

" Not in thine own 8tiei^;th Tentore 
Agiin near the diead Geviir. 



XXViU. 



No power hath the nymph of the Lnrlej, 

Or any sprite or fiiy. 
To enchj&Dt a soul immortal. 

If he only trost and pray. 



XXIX. 



But never again with singing. 

With jesting and soom oome here. 
To tempt the spirits of darkness. 

Ever too ready and near ! 

XXX. 

Come hnmhly in faith of Heaven — 

And pray as thou rowest along. 
Then no Lnrley nymph ean wile thee. 

With ever so sweet a song.", 

XXXI. 

And no more in derision 

Did the boatman go that way, 
But crossed himself by the Lurleiberg, 

And not once forgot to pray. 

We all praised Fritz^s legend heartily, though his brother 
Matthias afterwards criticised it a little, declaring that Fritz 
never allowed himself to be governed by the rules of art. 

"You are a genius, my dear Fritzchen/' he said, with a 
show of patronage ; " but you barricade all the lanes leading 
to your brains by obstinate whim- whams and opinions as 
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hard as brickbats. There is no knocking them down, use 
what logic I may." 

And the two brothers bantered each other mirthfully for 
half-an-honr, Matthias at last declaring that the child had 
fairly beaten him. 

But the sun went down, the boatmen rowed us back to 
St. Goar in the autumn twilight, and on the landing-place 
we parted from our pleasant companions. 

^' Griiss Gott V (God greet you), said the good old pastor, 
shaking hands with all round. '^ If ever you visit the Pfarr- 
hans of Kamp, you will be heartily welcome. Leben sie 
wohl, auf wiedersehen V* (Farewell, till we meet again). 

" DonH forget when you are making noodles for soup that 
they must be quite dry — ^not too mnch egg, I mean," added 
the Frau Pfarrer to Midsie, '^ and roll the paste as thin as 
wafers." 

''Well meet in Bonn on our return, my boys!" said 
Uncle Harry to the students, " and have a merry supper 
together." 

" And thank you again for your beautifiil music," whis- 
pered Midsie to Fritz, shyly. 

" And Ottilie and Lisbeth, kiss me !" put in Jessie. 

As we moved away we heard the cheery voice of Matthias 
call after us — 

'' Auf wiedersehen .'" 

MiLLisoN Gave. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

illDSIE^S MARKETINGS AT MENTZ. 

ERE we are at Mentz, after the loveliest trip 
in the world. Since leaving Boppart yester- 
day, we have passed a succession of grey 
old rocks crested by ruined towers, each of 
which has its own story, and a romantic wild 
story, generally speaking. 

To tell you one-half of these stories would be impossible, 
but I must mention a few of the sights and legends that 
have most struck our fancy since you last heard of us. 

The big black Lurleiberg, with its wicked nymph and its 
wonderftil echo, everybody, I think, has heard of, but in 
any case Fritz's " Pearly Palace,'* releases me from the task 
of telling you of the former. As to the echo, it is curious 
enough. Whilst the steamer is passing, a man rushes out of 
a cave in the opposite rock and fires oflf a pistol. 

Pop, pop, pop, pop, pop, pop, pop. 

Backward and forward, backward and forward, magnified 
almost to the report of a cannon, the sound kept flying ; how 
many times I donH know. Papa says ten ; Mil, a himdred ; 
I, seven. There is something very pretty and fairy-like 
about an echo, I think. Do you remember how delighted 
we were as children with the echo at grandpapa's ? Mil and 
your naughty husband Edward, used to teaze us by re- 
peating — 

'^ They can't say their lessons," making the echo repeat 
'^ lessons " over and over again — a word we were not very 
fond of in those days. 

Bacharach, the ancient Bacchiara, or altar of Bacchus, is 

H 
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a town, as papa says, of a very winey flavour. There is an 
old German rhyme which speaks to the same purpose : — 

Zu Bacharach am Rbein — zu Klingenberg am Stein, 

Zu Hochheim an dem Main*-ila giebts die besten Wein.* 

Everywhere the vine is plentiful and finely flavoured ; so 
finely flavoured indeed, that Pope Pius the Second annually 
used to bespeak 360 gallons of it for his own table, and by way 
of obtaining its freedom, the city of Niirnberg paid a tribute 
of four casks to the Emperor Wenzel instead of 10,000 florins. 

There is a rock in the bed of the river where the Bacchi 
Ara was supposed to stand, and even now, it is an object of 
veneration to the people. If it appear above water, the 
vintagers hail this omen of a dry summer with great joy. I 
am afraid the altar will not be seen this year, for we have 
constant rains from day to day. 

There is the fragment of an exquisite chapel at Bacharach 
built over the relics of the poor little Saint Werner, a boy 
murdered by the Jews; and many other interesting views near 
Stahleck, Fiirstenberg, Heimburg, Falkenburg, Rheinstein, 
are all falling strongholds o^ those very ungentlemanly gen- 
tlemen, the baron-highwaymen of the Middle Ages. 

How these wild hawks feathered their nests, the following 
story will tell. 

A certain Archbishop of Cologne having built a massive 
castle on one of the Rhine hills, chose a seneschal and in- 
stalled him in command. 

^^ How am I to maintain myself, my lord T^ said the new 
governor, opening his eyes rather widely, as the archbishop 
had given him the keys without any mention of revenues. 

• Translation: — 

At Bacharach on Rhine— at Klingenberg on Stein, 
At Hochheim on the Main — we find the best of wine. 
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" I would have you to observe that the castle stands close 
to the junction of four roads/^ answered the prelate. 

Can you guess what he meant ? No more nor less than 
this ; that as there would of course be plenty of merchants 
and travellers always passing directly under his nose, he 
might pounce down upon them and levy toUs when and how 
he pleased. A pretty state of things, truly ! 

A little square tower near Bingen has a horrible tale 
attached to it. Bishop Hatto, its owner, was a very great 
miser, so miserly, that one wet summer, seeing what little 
chance there could be of a plentiful harvest, he stored up all 
his last year's corn. Of course, no sooner had the poor 
people fallen into distress and fear of famine than pell-mell 
they rushed to him, begging a bag-full of grain, if even at 
the price of their beds and wine-presses. He was barbarous 
enough to bid them repair on a fixed day to his great barn, 
when he said that corn would be distributed ; and then^ having 
shut the doors, he burned them.all, so as to be rid of their 
importunities. Next day a swarm of rats filled his tower ; 
let Southey's ballad finish the tale for me — 

" And in at the windows and in at the door, 
And through the walls by thousands they pour ; 
And down through the ceiling and up through the floor, 
From the right and the left, from behind and before ; 
From within and without, from above and below ; 
And all at once to the Bishop they go. 

They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones ; 
They gnawed the flesh from every limb. 
For they were sent to do judgment on him." 

I shall never get to Mentz if I keep stopping to teU 
you stories on the way, but many are too tempting to be 

H 2 
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resisted. We are now in the Rhingan^ the most fruity 
sparkling district of the Rhine, where every square inch of 
ground represents so much money, in the shape of a glassful 
of Johannisberg or Riidesheim. The vineyards remind me 
of kidney beans, as we have them on our garden slope at 
home, being planted in just those neat rows and with such 
avoidance of waste. 

We spent half a day at Bingen, but might well have 
lengthened it into a week. Hanging vineyards, magnificent 
woods, charming mediseval convents and ruins, clusters of 
villagers at a brunnen or kneeling before a stone cross, lazy 
teams of oxen drawing cart-loads of pumice-stone or slates, 
merry troops of washerwomen beating their linen in the clear 
river, the old town itself, with its fragments of Roman 
strength, and its pretty new houses, the signs of its present 
prosperity — how much was there to see for which we could 
not wait I Further on, you come to the renowned Johannis- 
berg district, in the midst of which rises an immense white 
mansion. All the people belonging to the steamer tell you 
that it belongs to Prince Mettemich, to whom it was pre- 
sented by the Emperor of Austria. 

Actually the soil is so winey^ that it is far too precious to 
be laid out in flower-beds ! Even the fallen grapes are worth 
their weight in silver groschen, and are picked up by tiny 
folks. About seventy acres of this luscious land compose 
the estate — a rich one, n'est-ce pas ? Drinking Johannis- 
berg, papa says, is like eating lark-pies, supposing every lark 
to cost half a guinea. 

Next, Charlemagne's wine-cellar, or the little village of 
Vini Cella, now Winkel, then Ingelheim, where the great 
Emperor used to fish. Biberich with its red palace, belong- 
ing to Nassau, and the towers and spires of Mentz at last. 
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Early next morning, before papa and the others were up, 
Jess and I, who are never tired, dressed ourselves, and walked 
to the market close by, in order to buy something nice for 
breakfast. You must know that the German breakfasts are 
very light indeed ; small rolls of bread, with or without butter, 
are considered quite enough, but eggs, of course, or ham, are 
to be had for the asking, though thought English and 
unnecessary. 

So Jess and I determined to surprise papa by something 
more substantial and tempting than the everlasting little eggs 
with the coarse mustard and pepper. It was such fiin too, 
setting off on our own account with our hands ftdl of three 
and six kreutzer pieces — we did not mean to spend much, I 
assure you; and indeed there is no occasion to be extrava- 
gant in Germany : everything is cheap, and no one is 
uncivil at your buying a small amount. 

Germans are growing every day greater favourites with us. 
Papa praises their grave way of telling a joke. Uncle John, 
their good manners, Mil, their affability, Harry and Jess, 
their good-nature, and I, their kindliness of heart. 

A German market-place makes a pretty picture, especially 
if seen on a saint's day, as we saw it. You must know that 
on these festivals every one who • has some dear child, or 
parent, or sister, lying in the blessed God's acre, repairs 
thither with a chaplet, and to-day the market-place was all 
a-bloom with wreaths and bouquets. Some of the wreaths 
were exquisitely pretty, being formed of delicate fir sprays 
set with roses, china-asters, and other star-shaped hardy 
flowers ; some were entirely composed of flowers ; and a few 
(these were designed for the graves of little children) had only 
white blossoms and delicate buds entwined in tender green 
leaves. 
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Men^ women, and children were all busy as bees^ exposing 
their goods to the best advantage ; the sellers sat on little 
stools^ in the midst of their baskets of eggs^ fruity small 
cheeses^ breads vegetables, cakes, poultry, crockery, and 
sausages — small black sausages, long shiny pink ones, plump 
little grey ones, marbled with slices of green onion. . I wish 
I could tell you how many kinds of sausage are to be tasted 
in Germany. 

Here and there a man stood with a basket of ducks and 
chickens strapped to his back, making bargains with some 
enterprising market-girl, who would go on eating her break- 
fast of water-soup and black bread all the time. How 
happy they seemed ! 

Whilst we were picking our way among the rows of green 
basins, water-tubs, kettles, and pails, that lay so thickly every- 
where, we saw a pretty little girl touch some chaplets, timidly 
asking the cost. 

^^Achtzehn kreutzer^' (sixpence), answered the flower- 
woman. 

" Ich habe nur zehn^' (I have only threepence-halfpenny), 
said the little thing, wistfully, shaking her head. 

Jessie dashed forward and held her six-kreutzer pieces 
before the seller, as much -as to say that she would pay the 
difference, but the good-hearted creature was quite willing 
to lose it. Taking the chaplet off the string, she handed it 
to her little countrywoman, saying, soothingly — 

" ^Tis for thy mother's grave, perhaps, and thou hast it 
and welcome, little one." 

" Dear old woman V whispered Jessie ; ^^ is it not good 
of her, Midsie ? How I should like to make her a little 
present.'* 
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'' Nothing easier, Jessie ; buy her one of those superb 
pink sausages — she is very poor, evidently/' 

So we bought a sausage, and blundered out — 

" This is for your breakfast/' 

And the gift was neither scorned nor refiised, but accepted 
with a cheerfdl ^' Thank you heartily, and the saints be 
with you V' 

We filled our baskets with delicious peaches, tiny new- 
milk cheeses, and the half of a cherry kuchen, or covered 
tart — ^the whole costing only eighteen-pence \ and papa ate a 
famous breakfast, declaring Germany to be the pleasantest 
country in the world. 

What most interested us in Mentz, was Thorwaldsen's 
bronze statue of Gutenberg, and the old cathedral. It is 
unlike any other that I have ever seen. Instead of graceful 
gothic arches and delicate tracery, the outlines are round, 
massive, and heavy ; the red sandstone of which it is built 
taking oflf any lightness or elegance that might otherwise 
have existed. But we admired it very much for its elaborate 
wood carvings, its frescoes, its pictures, its sctJptured monu- 
ments, its gilded columns, its inlaid marbles and mosaic 
pavements. You will hear of the celebrated people who are 
commemorated so gorgeously here, in a paper that papa is 
preparing for us. 

Jessie was most pleased with the portrait tomb of Frauen- 
lob, the minnes'anger or minstrel, who was so beloved by the 
ladies of Mentz that they carried him to the grave, and 
poured libations of wine and tears over his bier. 

Mentz has plenty of historic recollections. Besides being, 
as is also Castel, its suburb, of B/oman origin (Drusus' camps 
again), there are some landmarks here of more modern history. 
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Fastrada^ Charlemagne's wife, is buried in the Dom, whither 
her remains were removed from a church now destroyed. 
At Mentz two great steps were made towards the enlighten- 
ment of the world : one by Gutenberg in establishing the 
printing-press ; a second by Arnold von Walboten, in giving 
the first blow to the exacting power and cruelty of the feudal 
barons. Here also lived that good missionary of our own 
country, who afterwards became first Archbishop of Mentz 
and preached Christianity so zealously. 

But I must leave oflF to prepare for Frankfort. Oh ! we 
hope to be so happy there, for papa's old friend, Herr Pro- 
fessor Schneider, has invited us all to spend a day at his 
house. We are to see a great deal of Frankfort ; to dine 
and take abendessen in the real German way ; to be domes- 
ticated in a veritable German house, to do everything, in 
fact, that is charming. 

The rail takes us thither in about an hour's time. 

MiDSIE. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WONDERFUL TOYS TO BE SEEN AT FRANKFORT. 

, WO such happy weeks at Frankfort ! 

Let us begin at the beginning, for fear of 
omitting one atom of anything so wholly de- 
lightful. 

Arrived at the station, we saw a dear, benign- 
looking old gentleman in green coat and blue spectacles, 
waiting to receive us. Immediately, he rushed up to papa, 
kissed him on both cheeks, shook hands with all round, and 
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• 

diving into his pockets, brought out some delicious apples, 
which he distributed among us, giving two each to Hany 
and Jess. As Professor Schneider cannot speak a word of 
English, papa and Millison get the most of his funny 
stories. 

Leading us through pretty public gardens, laid out in 
winding paths and fancy borders, and full of gaUy-dressed 
ladies and children, we came into an open road with white 
villas on either side. Further off lay the old city with its 
red Dom and ancient gateway, and before us the fair open 
country, bounded by the blue Taunus hills. 

^' This is the Griineburgweg,^^ said the professor, chuckling 
with pleasure ; " and I live in that big house yonder. You 
English have a whole house to yourselves, donH you ? Well, 
try our plan, and see how you like it.'' 

The doorway stood open, and we followed our guide up a 
handsome flight of stone stairs. One, two, three landing- 
places, each fronted by a glass door having a card stuck in 
it, bearing its occupier's name, were passed, and still we 

continued to ascend. 

« 

'^ Halt !" at last cried the professor, and he rang a tiny 
bell on the fourth story. 

An apple-checked servant, with wondrous braids of hair, 
greeted us, grinning broadly, and ushered us into a small 
landing. On the right-hand side was a little kitchen, frir- 
nished with copper, water-tubs, and frying-pans ; on the left, 
a sitting-room, rathel* bare of ftirniture, but airy and plea- 
sant ; and straight before us a bedroom, as clean as possible, 
out of which bustled the cheeriest little lady in the world. 
After having spoken kindly to us she began to set the 
dinner-table, and very soon a bowl of barley-soup appeared, 
followed by a beef-steak and potato salad, and concluded 
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with an immense baked pudding of shiny batter^ served up 
with sweet sauce made of wild-rose berries. 

In the midst we heard merry Toices on the staircase, the 
door burst open, and there, shy and blushing, stood a boy 
and girl with hats in hand. 

" 'Tis only our grandchildren, Felix and Sophie, who dine 
here because their father Utcs ever so fiur off, on the Mainz 
Quay," said the professor, explanatorily. '' As it is, the little 
rogues have to run for it. Sit down, Felixchen ; sit down, 
Sophiechen ; the soup isn't all gone." 

Midsie and Jessie made room for Sophie between them, 
and Harry beckoned Felix to his end of the table ; but the 
boy was shy, and squeezed in a corner near his grandfather. 
When the pudding came to table, the professor took out his 
watch. 

*^ You must be off, Felix, my boy ! Sophie has not quite 
so far to go ; she can wait a few seconds longer." 

"We'll save you a piece of pudding for abendessen," 
said the grandmother, kindly. 

" Why, these little people work harrl," said papa Light- 
foot ; " have they no hour given them for dinner and play ?" 

"They play at home and work at school, as all children 
should," answered the professor; "but they have a little 
recreation too. How long, Sophiechen ?" 

"Twenty minutes, between lessons and writing, grand- 
papa." 

" And what time does school commence ?" asks English 
papa. 

" We rise at six and get there by eight, sir." 

"And home?" 

" By six, to supper, sir." 
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The little woman spoke English fairly. 

^' What do you say to that, Jess ? how would you like to 
be up so early, and at lessons so long ?" 

^' I wish I could speak German as well as Sophie does 
English, papa/' Jessie answered. 

" We speak English and French always in the school," 
said Sophie ; " and oh, the English lessons are so difficult.^' 

'' One — two— three, oflf and away, Sophiechen,'' put in 
grandpapa. 

" Yes, grandfather ; but — ^but Herr Moser, our writing- 
master, is going to have a silver-wedding to-morrow week, 
and the girls are aU subscribing to buy him a chair. Do you 
think papa will allow me to put down my name for eighteen 
kreutzers?'' (sixpence). 

Grandpapa looked at grandmamma, both nodded, and the 
little girl ran off. We then dressed for our exploring walk 
about Frankfort. 

The first thing to admire was the old ivy-covered Eschen- 
heimer Thor, or gateway, with its extinguisher-shaped tower 
and pointed buttresses, out of whose peep-holes the Frank - 
forter peppered their enemies in days gone by. . By the 
gatehouse, some soldiers were keeping guard in a lazy 
manner, having a little table furnished with beer and pipes 
and papers beside them, and moving slowly out of the way 
when a carriage passed through. Passing the palace of the 
Prince of Thurn and Taxis, we entered upon the Zeil, the 
pride of Frankfort, and the liveliest, handsomest street I have 
yet seen in Germany. 

Yellow-bodie4 fiacres, like corpulent wasps, were rattling 
hither and thither ; shining carriages, fiiU of richly-dressed 
Jewesses, dashed along ; Frankfort soldiers in red and black 
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uniform^ Prussians in scarlet and blue^ Ausirians in white 
and green, made the scene gayer stiU. All seemed prosperous 
and cheerfiil ; everything looked gay and agreeable. 

'^ Oh, Midsie, look here/' cries little Jess in a fluster of 
delight; ^'what a pretty kitten's party! Doesn't it look real ?" 

Never was so perfect a kitten's party in any story-book ! 
There, in a ftirrier's window, sat four kittens, in fashionable 
habiliments, round a tea-table ; a fifth played graceftdly at 
the piano ; a sixth, dressed in lackey's clothes, was bringing 
in firesh tea and coffee, in the tiniest cups. All looked as 
life-like as possible, and the tea -drinkers appeared to be 
talking busily. 

We could hardly get Jessie away. 

" If I had but money enough to buy them all !" she said, 
wistfully ; '^ no dolls are half so pretty." 

"Never mind, darling; you shall have plenty of live 
kittens at home, and you must teach them to behave as 
prettily as these stuflfed ones are doing. Indeed, you ought 
to save up your money, in order to bring them here for a 
lesson in etiquette and beau-tonJ' 

" You naughty papa I It is too bad to make fun of me," 
answered Jessie, casting a lingering look behind her. 

" I will show the little girl something far prettier by-and- 
bye," the professor said ; " a Frankfort toy-shop is not to 
be seen every day, I assure you. Why, here we are already ! 
Now, Lightfoot, you need not purchase anything unless you 
like. Herr is a friend of mine." 

What a paradise of toys — can I even describe one-third of 
them? 

The musical boxes drove Harry wild with delight. Lovely 
little pianos, with keys no broader than bobbins, played by 
important Lilliputian musicians, bearded and spectacled — 
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troupes of Ethiopian serenaders^ about as big as sixpenny 
dolls^ each playing a tiny accordion, bassoon, violin, or flute ; 
a hand-organ, which at the touch of a spring begins to play 
a waltz, and immediately up pop firom below Punch and Judy, 
who dance and fight gloriously to the tune ; last, and to 
crown all, a mimic ball-room, with Tyrolese, Bavarian, 
Swiss, and Parisian dancers, sitting side by side ; a handle 
is turned, and lo ! the musician jumps to his stool, and 
begins a merry polka, the fairy-like gentlemen and ladies 
stand up with their partners, and round and round, with 
feet that never tire and chests that never pant, they twirl 
to the merry music. 

This German toy-shop was as good as a fairy-land panto- 
mime. Whichever way we turned, we found something 
new and comical — something that set us off laughing. How 
is it that the Germans manage to throw so much fun into 
their toys ? Our English dolls, doUs^ houses, and ships, are 
as stiff as possible, and cannot possibly be laughed at. Here 
everything cracks a joke with you. 

Look at that grave-looking nun, with plaited kerchief and 
linen hood — does she not appear the most rigid of mortals ? 
No such thing ; touch the back of her head, and up springs 
from the caverns of her cranium the oddest little wag in 
the world, with blue tail-coat and yellow breeches, who 
sits cross-legged on her pinnacle, and seems to enjoy the fun 
very much. 

Can any regiment of soldiers look graver than those tiny 
ones close by, who are being drilled ? They are only playing 
seriousness ; for at a touch of the Serjeant's baton all turn a 
somersault and stand on their heads. 

A stork is perched on one leg at the top of a church- 
steeple, with a baby in its beak — (all the German babies are 
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brought by storks) ; suddenly^ by the pulling of a wire, the 
little creature sets o£f after the real baby tune, and is not 
easily to be pacified. 

But we had other shops to see, and I cannot linger oyer 
this most enticing one any longer. Unde John gave Jessie 
several cats who did some droll trick or other, and a talking 
parrot. Harry bought one or two fiinny kaleidoscopic toys, 
and a debuscope for me, which is a very pretty optical instru- 
ment, making beautiful stars and patterns out of the veriest 
shreds or scraps. Mil presented papa with a penholder carved 
from stages horn, and I purchased a curious butter-basket 
for Aunt Susan, of coloured china, in the shape of a goose. 
Mrs. Goosey comes in two, when you want to get at the 
butter. 

The chocolate shops are quite as wonderfiil. 

There, for a few pence, you can get any imaginable thing 
perfectly imitated in sugar and chocolate, which is as good 
to look at as to eat. 

Miniature railway carriages, arches, clocks, work-boxes, 
vases, figures, pipes, cigars, bottles of wine, shoes, pistols, 
musical instruments, candlesticks, baskets, and stoves — all 
these are to be bought in eatable material, though they look 
almost too pretty for such a purpose. 

As to the sausage shops, they are enough to frighten any 
pig out of his senses. There he sees his beloved brothers and 
sisters in every possible state of being stufied, dried, smoked, 
or chopped. Little black puddings no bigger than one's 
fingers hang in clusters from the ceiling like candles ; lai^e 
luminous hams, the very tip-top aristocracy of pork, are sus- 
pended in the most conspicuous places ; plump, carpet-bag- 
looking sausages, spicy and garlicky, lie on the counter, 
tempting you to buy a pound ; bacon looks out into the street 
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to preach moral lessons to all passing pigs ; nnboiled pork^ 
piled on dressers by the door- way, says to each light-minded 
gmnter, "Alas ! such is the end of us all ! '' Oh, dear ! how 
pigs must hate sausage shops in Germany ! 

Turning out of the handsome Zeil, with its flourishing 
shops and smart promenaders, we came into what seemed a 
diflferent town altogether. The streets were narrow, the 
wooden gables of the houses jutted out so as to meet within 
a few feet over-head ; our feet went into all sorts of odd 
comers in the rough pavement, which had claimed such 
close relationship with the middle of the street as to have 
lost all identity whatever. 

" See, Jessie,^' said papa, ^^ tiles are so dear here, that 
they have to roof the houses with fishes^ scales. How 
funny !^^ 

" Fishes' scales wouldn't keep out the wet, papa," observed 
Jess, wisely ; " you can't take me in this time — though there 
is a likeness between the two. What a strange fancy to cut 
the slates in that shape !" 

When we were in the market-place, or Romerberg, we 
seemed to have gone back to the Middle Ages. The quaintly 
scolloped gables, the slanting roofs with round slates, the 
tiny dormer windows, the dark brown carvings of the houses, 
the massive old Dom, the brown-paper-coloured Romer or 
Town-hall, built in the shape of three bishop's mitres joined 
together after a little stiffening and straightening — all 
appeared to belong to a world of which we knew nothing. 

" Wait a moment," cries papa ; " I am suddenly turned 
magician — I wave my enchanted wand, and lo ! we are no 
longer in eighteen hundred and sixty, but in thirteen hundred 
and forty-seven, being subjects of his Imperial Majesty 
Charles the Fourth, of Golden Bull memory, who is now 
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undergoing the operation of election, in that strange, carved- 
oak-cabinet of a place — ^the Romer. 

*' A motley crowd fiUs the market-place and watches with 
greedy eyes an ox roasting whole in the centre, and a foun- 
tain which shall soon flow with right good Rhenish wine, 
knowing that they shall have bite and draught, if clever in 
elbowing before their neighbours. Banners are waving from 
the Cathedral and Town-hall, between which lies a goodly 
length of scarlet cloth for his majesty to walk upon as he 
goes to prayers; and the people watch that hungrily too, for 
^tis their privilege to snip it up after him — of course, the 
most selfish and the quickest getting the biggest snips. Every 
bell in the city rings a merry peaj ; drums and clarions 
sound from the right and the left. 

" Can't you hear the ringing ? Can't you see the crowds 
and the fountain of wine, and the scarlet cloth ? Can't you 
smell the roasting ox ? 

"And now the doors of the Romer open. Forth comes the 
Emperor clothed in flowing robes of crimson, of purple, and 
of gold lace; forth come his arch- steward, his arch-cup- 
bearer, his arch -treasurer, and his arch-marshal, followed 
by nobles and knights, little and great, smart and shabby, 
fat and lean. 

" The arch-steward cuts a slice from the roasted ox, and 
hands it to the Emperor on bended knee. At which all the 
people cheer, for the ox is getting nearer their empty 
stomachs. 

" The arch-cupbearer fills a crystal goblet from the foun- 
tain, which had just begun to flow charmingly. He also 
presents it to his master on bended knee ; at which everybody 
opened his mouth wider stiQ in bravoes, and beat all the 
prima-donnas at her Majesty's Theatre hollow. 
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" The arch-treasurer dives into an um filled with silver 
coins, and brings out a double-handfiil, in another moment 
to be scrambled for. 

" Then the arch-marshal dips a silver measure into a heap 
of com, and holds it out for him who is nearest. 

" The grand recorder of the empire proclaims the new 
Caesar. The senators and burghers say ^Yes.^ ^I am 
Emperor now, and no mistake,' thinks his majesty, and, 
taking oflF the crown, receives the sword. 

" And now the procession proceeds cathedral -wards, and 
everything is to be had for the scrambling — ^roast ox, wine, 
scarlet cloth, com and money. 

*^ What a moil and toil — ^what a noise and scuffle ! Let 
us go, or we shall be squeezed to figs and deafened to stones.^' 

^^ That's first-rate, father,'' said Harry ; " that's history, 
without being roUed up into pills or decocted into black 
draughts. Why do other people write histories as if they 
lived on chaff and bran-pincushions?" 

^' Lazy boys always complain of dry books, Hal," answered 
papa with a smile. "Well, let us see what kind of a 
room it was in which they elected the Emperor." 

We entered the courtyard, which is curiously decorated 
with wood-work, and passed into the Kaisersaal. 

It was a long dark room. The walls were covered with 
bright-coloured fiill-length portraits of all the German 
emperors, and along the centre stood the table at which 
each had been first chosen and then feasted. 

After leaving the Romerberg we traversed several narrow 
old streets leading to the Mainz quay. 

" Do you see the golden cock glittering on the bridge, 
little one ?" asked the professor ; " there is a queer story 
told of that /" 
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''May we hear it, sir?'* asked Jessie^ timidly. 

The professor's merry homely face smiled all oyer comically. 
''It is about a very bad person/* he said, "a yery bad 
person indeed, who is always objected to, and never aDowed 
into any respectable society whatever. I will call him the 
Qem in Black, to avoid any unpleasant names. Well, my 
child, the builder of this bridge had taken out his work by 
contract — ^that is to say, had engaged to finish it on a certain 
day, or to forfeit half the payment if he failed in his promise. 

" He worked, and worked, and worked, and the day drew 
nearer. 

" He worked, and worked, and worked, and the day was 
to-morrow. 

'"This wont do,' says Master Christian, wiping the 
drops off his brow ; " I must get some fairies to help me ; 
be they good, bad, or indifferent, their help I must have/' 

"'I'LL HELP YOU,' said a voice close at his ear, and, 
looking up, he beheld the Geni in Black grinning broadly. 

" ' Oh, dear ! you're very kind,' replied the master-builder, 
sorely puzzled how to refdse politely. ' You're very kind, 
indeed, but — ^but, the fact is, my dear friend, people have 
an objection to you because you wear black.' 

" ' Tut — tut,' cried the Geni in Black ; ' my work will be 
done at night, and no one shall know who did it. Come, 
a bargain is a bargain ; give me the soul of the first creature 
who crosses the bridge, and to-morrow the bridge is 
finished.' 

" ' Beally, now, your offer is most kind and unselfish ; you 
make no demand on the subject of thalers and crowns ?' 
And the builder smiled. 

" ' None. They are as plentiful with me as blackberries. 
Yes or no?' 
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'^ What a temptation, to be sure ! 

^'^Yes!^ said the builder, boldly: and they shook hands 
on the arrangement. 

'' But when Master Christian got home at night, he seemed 
so abstracted and worried that his wife wound the whole 
secret out of him. 

^^ ^ Oh ! dear, dear ! Never before had any honest man a 
deal or bargain with the Geni in Black,^ she sobbed, despair- 
ingly ; ^ and Hwill be your ruin, husband. How do you know 
what soul you may be selling to the wickedest of all wicked 
magicians ? Better have lost half the contract money than do 
for yourself utterly and for another innocent fellow-creature.^' 

" When her tears were over, they set their two heads 
together, and thought of a plan by which the Geni in Black 
should be cheated of his bargain. You must know, that it was 
never considered wrong in those days, neither is it in these, 
to thwart or insult this Geni in Black. 

^^ So next morning, as soon as the rising sun shone on the 
handsome bridge, now quite finished and ready for use, as 
shopkeepers say. Master Christian stole that way with a 
cock under his arm. 

'^ ' A bargain is a bargain, dear friend in black,' he said, 
and drove the cock over the bridge. 

" So the Geni in Black got a cock instead of a human soul, 
the builder's mind was made easy, the money was paid, and 
the folks walked over the bridge praising its good workmanship. 

'^The golden cock stands there to this day, to remind 
people how very near the Ijuilder was losing his own soul 
and the soul of some harmless Frankfurter ; and how very 
unwise it is to have any communication whatever with a 
Geni in Black." 



I 2 
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We reached home about six o'clock, where we found 
Sophie and Felix busily employed in setting the tea-table. 
In Germany, gentlemen never take tea, so whilst we ladies 
and juniors feasted on anise-brods, or rusks flavoured with 
anise, hazel-nut cakes, and new rolls, the professor took papa. 
Uncle John, and Mil into his little study, where they smoked 
cigars over a bottle of Rhine wine. 

After tea, the children had a delightM romp at Black 
Peter, in the Bockenheimer pleasure garden, close by, and 
the dear old Frau Schneider chatted pleasantly to me about 
many curious things yet to be seen in the Free City of Frank- 
fort. An early supper closed the day. 

Every one in England knows and hears a good deal of 
that enormously rich family, the Bothschilds, who live like 
princes an^ lend to emperors. Here in Frankfort they have 
villas, palaces I might call them, fitted up with velvet and 
marble, with pictures and panels, with carpets and tapestries, 
with everything elegant and luxurious, in fact, that is to be 
had for money. 

We were reminded of the Bothschilds constantly. The 
butter and milk for breakfast came from a farm belonging 
to them ; when we walked out, the handsomest villas were 
sure to be pointed out as their property ; the finest carriage 
traversing the Griineburgweg bore the Rothschild arms on it. 

Papa says the armorial bearings of so golden a family 
ought to be a plain guinea, with this motto — 

"Never have dealings with an unlucky man." 

This formed in reality the prime maxim of Rothschild the 
First, founder of the imperial guinea-gold dynasty of Frank- 
fort. What wonderfiil foresight and prudence are expressed 
in it ! How steadily it unlocks chamber after chamber of the 
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thorough Jewish character ! I do not say this in disrespect. 
Money-getting, if carried on honourably and for honourable 
purposes, is by no means to be found fault with, since a rich 
man can do infinitely more good in the world than a poor 
one. Frau Schneider gave me glowing accounts of the 
impartial liberality of this noble family. 

It is curious to turn from the villas and palaces which 
they inhabit now, to the original home of Eothschild the 
First in the Judengasse, or Jews'-street. 

We w6nt thither on a Saturday, the Jews^ Sabbath, and 
found every house shut, every shop closed, every sign of 
business or work put away. You could not fancy a drearier 
place. The sombre old houses looking like worm-eaten 
chests of carved black wood, the narrowness of the street, 
the thick iron bars across the windows, the darkness, the 
silence, the antiquity, were melancholy in the extreme. In 
one of the taUest, darkest, and most ancient houses of this 
quarter, was born the founder of the golden dynasty, and 
strange to say, Madame Rothschild, his mother, never left 
it. When guineas poured in as fast as hailstones, she picked 
them up quietly, but felt no ambition of exchanging her 
gloomy old nest for a more cheerfiil and grander one. 

Our friends here will not hq^J a word against the Jewish 
sect. 

^' We have known many of them intimately,^' they say, 
^' and would lose much in losing their friendship. With 
their religion we have nothing to do, but few Christians are 
more conscientious in acting up to the laws of their church. 
On a certain day of the year, all repair to their synagogues, 
and there, in silence and humility, seek forgiveness for the 
sins of the past twelvemonths on this, the Day of Atonement. 

We were lucky enough to see a very pretty wedding in 
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St. Catherine's chnrcli^ which I must describe to you. 
Nothing could be simpler or more impressive. The young 
couple stood at the altar alone^ all Mends and visitors 
occupying side pews, and the service begaA with a hymn 
very nicely sung by choristers behind a screen. They say 
here, that singers in church should always be invisible, to 
make their music appear as if it came fi*om heaven ! What a 
strange notion ! 

Our timid little bride, in white dress and myrtle wreath, 
looked rather frightened whilst the minister lectured her 
before the congregation on her fixture duties as wife and 
mistress. When the lady had been suflBlciently schooled, he 
turned to the gentleman, and told him pretty plainly the 
punishments in store for bad husbands and the rewards 
awaiting all good ones. 

Finally, he asked them if they were quite willing to have 
each other. 

^^ Yes,'' said the bridegroom, bcddly. 

" Yes," said the bride, meekly, like the little bear in the 
nursery story. 

They changed rings, he shook hands with them, gave a 
blessing, another hymn followed, and the ceremony was 
over. 

Papa is going to tell us to-night all about a Silver Wed^ 
ding which took place here last week, the professor, I believe, 
fiirnishing detaib, as he witnessed it. 

MiDsiE AND Papa. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 
THE. SILVER WEDDING.* 

A STORY OF FRANKFORT. 



TlbasjlST is the old Free City, on the silver banks of Maine, 

With its splendid shops and villas and its busy hum of men ; 

With its old historic Romer, where the emperors were crowned, 

With its Goethe and its Rothschilds — names through all the world renowned. 

II. 

In the gayest street of Frankfort lived a worthy man named Popp, 
Who grew plumper every summer in his sunny china shop ; 
Rosy-cheeked and bright and active, with an ever-ready smile, 
'Twas no wonder he throve foremost of shopkeepers in the Zeil. 

Ill* 

Now, Herr Popp possessed a partner who had helped him on the way. 
Keeping ledgers in the evening, making bargains all the day ; 
And Herr Popp acknowledged freely of the treasure of his Hfe, 
Ne'er was seen so sharp a woman, ne'er was seen so good a wife. 



Four-and-twenty years had glided since the jolly pair were wed. 

" We will have a Silver Wedding," all their friends and neighbours said ; 

" On the twenty-fifth recurrence of their happy marriage day 

We will have a Silver Wedding in the good old German way." 

V. 

Oh ! the stewings ! oh ! the roastings ! oh ! the beating up of spice ! 
Oh ! the savoury smell of pasties ! oh ! the stores of all things nice I 
Cakes of hazel-nuts and anise, cakes of chocolate and jam : 
More than fifty kinds of sausage and no end of uncooked ham ! 



* A golden wedding is the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
marriage, and is kept by a rc-marriage in the church. A silver wedding 
keeps the twenty-fifth anniversary by a feast only. 
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I 
VI. 

Then the ladies were bo nervous lest the goose should turn out tough, 
Or the chestnuts it was stuffed with should prove hardly cooked enough ; 
Tears of anguish fell in torrents o'er a whole quince cream upset, 
Bab, the cook, who got the scolding, has not quite forgot it yet. 

VII. 

Bright and bonnie dawned the morning of the Silver Wedding-day, ( 

All the house from top to bottom was festooned and trim and gay ; \ 

Early rose the worthy matron, early rose her loving lord. 
To fetch up the shining Bildesheim and prepare the festal board. 

VIII. 

All was spick and span in order as the cuckoo dock struck ten. 
And Herr Popp in new green vestments looking blithest of all men ; 
No less smart and blithe the haus-frau,* though a little red and flustered. 
Having dipped her new neck-ribbon in a pot of foreign mustard. 

iz. 

Tiptoe Herr Popp now glided round and round the tempting table, | 

To put in a few last touches, and improve, if he were able ; J^ 

Moving plates and dishes lightly, or displacing, where he spied 
A gingerbread turned upwards on its plain unsugared side. 



Great the hush and ezp^tation at the street bell's cheery sound ; 

To his seat Herr Popp jumped forthwith with an agile roe-like bound ; 

Whilst his good Frau smoothed her satin, and made straight her rose-pink 

bow. 
Then in silent state awaiting sate the silver-wedded two. 

XI. 

First came gifts by tens and twenties : not a neighbour or a friend 

But had stretched his purse-strings largely that he might some present 

send. 
Gloves and ribbons, rings and brooches, stained-glass pictures, beaded mats, 
Pen-trays, paper-knives, and satchels, fancy pipes and garden hats. 



* Mistress of the house. 
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Those who had no flash of florins sent a little home-made trinket : 
No less pretty, no less kindly did the worthy couple think it. 
Some little hand a handkerchief with lahouring care had hemmed ; 
" We'll think of her," they whispered, " when the Christmas trees are 
trimmed." 

XTII. 

One gifl, the last and cheapest, simple wild flowers, and no more, 
Dimmed their eyes with tears of pleasure as they had not dimmed hefore : 
" WUh Ulshetlis love and wishes,'* " Poor little orphaned thing ! 
She has not forgotten kindnesses we showed to her last spring." 

XIV. 

Now the guests hegin to gather. First came, Sunday-drest and sleek. 
Learned Herr Professor Roser, with his great head full of Greek, 
And his wife, so small and lively, that the two together look 
Like a weighty Latin grammar and a gay-bound story-book. 



Next comes Heinrich Blum, the goldsmith, with his charming pair of 

nieces. 
Dressed in yellow tuscan bonnets and in ruby-velvet pelisses ; 
Bald of head and plump and shiny, with the damsels on his arms. 
He recals some watch old-fashioned, linked with two cornelian charms. 

XVI. 

Fraulein Sax, the good schoolmistress, who instructs our girls and boys. 
Open-handed with her whippings, with her sweetmeats and her toys — 
Rather stiff and starch, but kindly, she it is who enters next. 
And the guests stand up to greet her with much awe and mute respect. 

XVII. 

Then the little Jewish doctor, smelling strongly of his pills. 
Who feels sure that he can master all our aches and hurts and chills. 
Slaps Herr Popp upon the shoulder, with a wink and meaning smile. 
One eye glancing on the table and its dainties all the while. 
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XVIII. 

Then some country friends from Boppart : Amtmann Schwab and wife and 

son, 
Sunburnt, worthy fanning people, with a brogue and nasal tone ; 
Bringing in a healthy perfume of ripe apples and of cows, 
Wiping drops of perspiration from their steaming cheeks and brows. 



Next Herr Fopp's dear brother Sigmund, he a pastor fat and rosy. 
From the Suabian land of plenty, where his life is smooth and cosy ; 
Bicher he than Goldsmith's vicar on his forty pounds a year,* 
For the baron finds him firing, Neckar wine, and Bairisch beer. 

XX. 

Hardly had the kissing ended — for 'tis usual, you must know, 
For all German friends and brothers to salute each other so— 
When comes bustling in from business, worthy neighbour Christian 

Meyer, 
He a man of wealth and wisdom, and a ham and pork purveyor. 

XXI. 

Then the Schweppes and the Schneiders and the family of Schnapp, 
Till the party was completed by the Fost-Hof Meister Knapp. 
Now the gentlemen grew flustered at the squeeze to sit at dinner. 
Wishing wives had smaller jupons, or that they themselves were thinner. 

XXII. 

Crinolines and squeezed-up elbows soon became a trifling matter. 
When the goose was brought to table and the knives began to clatter. 
'Twas a marvel how the talking ceased, as if by one consent : 
How poor* Bab was kept in motion — ^how the dishes came and went ! 

XXIII. 

If some courses were peculiar they were excellent, no doubt. 
'Tis through English want of palate that we have not found it out. 
Boiled beef with brandy cherries and red herrings stewed in spice 
Soimd as droll to be together, but may yet taste very nice. 



* It is the custom in Wirtemberg for the baron to furnish the pastor 
of the parish with so much wood, wine, fruit, &c. 
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Sauce of horse-radish and sugar with veal cutlet or heef-steak, 
To us might seem to savour of a savoury mistake ; 
And stewed peas with roasted venison, or a fat hen served in broth. 
Might prove ddnties if we tried them, though we feel a little loth. 

XXY. 

When the brisk champagne had circled, conversation grew more gay ; 
Every one could tell some story, or had some bright thing to say. 
Glasses chinked and toasts were given, and with speeches spoken shyly. 
Blushing host and hostess listened to their praises echoed highly. 

XXVI. 

Thus in eating and health-drinking, and in flowery speechifying. 
All were far too gay to question how the wheels of Time were flying ; 
Till the warning clock informed them that the blithest friends must part. 
And with one consent dividing, home they went right glad at heart. 

XXVII. 

What with feasting, what with presents, what with wishes kind and 

hearty, . 
Ne'er took place in Frankfort city a more pleasant little party. 
Now the guests are all gone homeward I have but one word to say : 
May we all have luck to witness such a Silver Wedding Day. 

Peofessob Schneider and Harry Lightfoot. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AN ADVENTURE WITH GENDARMES. 

|E set up housekeeping for a fortnight in Frank- 
fort, and thereby gained a wonderftil amouMt 
of experience. At first I must confess that 
the discomfitures over-balanced the fiin, but 
when we fairly found the way to bake-ovens, 
fiying-pans, scouring-tubs, and servant^s brains, we " drove 
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away dull care," ate what came on the table without pining 
for what didn^t come ; contented ourselves with all manner 
of things, greasy and sour; looked upon the veal butcher 
as a very pleasant and humane person, if he only brought 
the third cousin to our favourite joint ; adored the mutton 
butcher's daughter, if she supplied us with a lean shoulder, 
when all the time she had promised a fat leg; thought 
our domestic, Lina, an angel, if we succeeded in obtaining 
clean cups and saucers ; in fact we came to our senses and 
made ourselves at home. 

Our first day's chapter of accidents shall be given in fiill, 
as it would be a pity to deprive the reader of anything so 
comical. 

Imprimis. — ^We are assembled at seven o'clock in our 
little dining-room, to see, as Master Harry says, if any break- 
fast is looking that way. The room is swept and tidied, the 
table is cleared and sprinkled with a few stray cups and 
plates : table-cloth, cream-jug, hot cofiee, bread and butter — 
these were nowhere to be seen. Midsie and I go into the 
kitchen hard by, where we find JAui scouring away at the 
bricks with bare feet, tucked-up skirt, short calico jacket, 
and hair brushed to a point at the back of her head, as if it 
had taken sudden fright. The reader must take notice of 
our Lina, please, since she is by no means an ordinary per- 
son and comes prominently into this chapter. 

^' Eggs, milk, bread, coflfee-pot — quick V^ I call out autho- 
ritatively. 

• Lina leaves off sluicing, walks into the passage, puts on 
her stockings coolly, then dives into the depths of our spice- 
. cupboard, and brings forth five rolls which she prepares to 
put on the table. 

" Dear me V^ says Midsie ;^' we are so hungry, Lina. Is 
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that all the bread you are going to give us? Have you no 
loaves ?'' 

Lina twisted the side muscles of her face in three forms 
of angularity, rubbed her cheek-bones, twinkled her little 
eyes, finally jerked out — 

" Nobody eats but one roll in the morning, Fraulein. T 
can, however, go out and get some more, or some big loaves 
of black bread — " 

" Anything, so long as ifs bread,^' cries Midsie ; ^' and 
make haste, Lina/' 

So Lina hangs a brown basket on her arm, and sets off 
towards the nearest street, Midsie and I looking about us 
meantime for a coffee machine. Presently, up drives a 
curious hooded cart, like a cab cut in two and deprived of 
its rear, out of which proceed the dismallest of dismal yells. 
Uncle John turns pale, Jessie runs screaming into one of the 
back bedrooms. Harry walks forward coolly, and asks what 
on earth is the matter ? 

^^ Milch — ch — ch — ch — chchchchchhh ! V^ was the reply 
from the depths of the vehicle ; and the young gentleman 
is enchanted at the sound, runs back into the house, fetches 
a great mug, and procures from the nulk-woman enough 
milk for the next three days to come. 

By the time Lina returned with a couple of shiny black 
loaves in her basket, each a couple of feet in length, and 
weighing ten or twelve pounds, the coffee was ready, and 
we sat down to breakfast. Eggs there were none ; butter 
there was none ; but both, as Lina consolingly said, were to 
be had in plenty on the market-place ; and resolving to pro- 
vide better for the morrow, we dipped our rolls in our coffee, 
ate black bread and milk, and stifled hunger. What did we 
need more ? 
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And now came the providing of dinner. The first person 
to present his appearance with any reference to that im- 
portant ceremony was a butcher^s lad asking orders. 

'^ Short and simple^ my boy. Bring a good leg of mutton.'^ 

" Mutton ! my master is the veal butcher V^ said the boy, 
opening his eyes ; '^ we don't sell mutton.^' 

I open my eyes also. 

'^ In the name of common sense, do you mean to say one 
butcher sticks to one animal, and his brother to another? 
Why donH one of you seU legs, another shoulders, another 
cutlets, another steaks ? That would be sensible.^' 

'* It's the Frankfort law and it can't be altered," answered 
the lad ; '^ my master is a veal butcher ; Johann's master is 
a pork butcher ; Carl's master is a beef butcher ; Moritz's 
master is a mutton butcher. We all serve you well, and we 
aU live down by the Maine ; but we only sell one peculiar 
meat ; we mustn't — " 

" Off with you to the Maine, then, and tell Johann to 
bring me pork to-morrow, and Carl to bring me beef the 
next day, and Moritz to bring me mutton " 

'' TVe don't bring out the meat," said the apprentice, 
gravely ; *' the young ladies do it." 

" Young Ladies ?" 

'* Yes," he rqplied ; " we take the orders ; the young ladies 
carry out the meat. Moritz's master's daughter is just 
coming up the street with a basket of chops. Don't you 
see her ?" 

And truly enough, there came tripping along a smart 
young lady in hat and feathers and crinoline, bearing on her 
arm the articles above-named. 

Having ordered some veal, and some mutton of Moritz, 
who came next, we anxiously awaited the arrival of the 
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young ladies. After an hour's time came tlie veal butcher's 
daughter^ with many apologies firom her father for the scrag- 
giness and smallness of the cutlets. She was followed by the 
mutton butcher's daughter^ and she also came with an 
unsatisfactory story^ bringing^ instead of a nice loin^ two or 
three odds and ends^ which were neither fit to boil, bake, or 
roast. Lina, however, declared she could make an excellent 
soup of them, and with the help of eggs, bread-crumbs, and 
a dozen herbs^ the cutlets would be perfection. What 
vegetables did we wish for? Carrots, potatoes, and French 
beans ? Midsie ordered all three, modestly hinting that a 
good pudding would be acceptable. Lina nodded delightedly, 
and the matter was settled. 

Poor Lina I K she had understood us at the dinner-table^ 
what daggers our innocent mirth must have sent to her 
heart ! This is an analysis of the dishes, as they appeared 
to our English palates : — 

Soup : water, slightly greasy, tasting of onion, and thick- 
ened with flour. 

Cutlets, tasting of all the vegetables imder the sun. 

Carrots, chopped up to mince-meat and swimming in 
butter, spice, and flour. 

Potatoes, ditto. 

French beans, ditto. 

Pudding : curious little angularities, milky, floury, bready, 
served up with a quartern of boiled bilberries, which made 
our teeth and lips the colour of ink. 

" Fll tell you what, Midsie," said Uncle John ; '' give me 
a boiler and a few pennysworth of vegetables to-morrow. 
FU cook against a dozen German maids. Clean them, pare 
them, pop them into the boiler — dear me, how easy vege- 
tables are to cook, if one only knows how." 
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'' I can't eat the carrots/' said little Jessie ; " I think she 
must have put gruel to them/' 

'' Lina^ my good girl/' I said, mildly, " be so obliging as 
to take less trouble about the potatoes to-morrow, and don't 
use so much butter — ^I can't afford it." 

Then Lina couldn't be persuaded that water must neces- 
sarily boil in order to have good tea, or that it was according 
to the rules of polite society to eat butter or meat for 
breakfast, or to lay a white cloth on the table, or to dine 
without soup, or to cook any meat whatever without a 
multiplicity of vegetables and spices added to it. In fact, 
Lina was not to be driven out of her way. 

After the first day, however, we managed more comfortably. 
Midsie made the puddings, Jessie set the table ; Lina was 
coaxed into leaving the potatoes to themselves j Harry 
catered for supper, and brought home excellent ham and 
sausages ; Uncle John mixed the salads and boiled the coffee. 
The butcher's young ladies continued to vex us a great deal, 
but as we coidd not reform them, we modified our ex- 
pectations, which answered as well. 

It sounds oddly to English ears, but is nevertheless true, 
that though the butchers' daughters, of Frankfort carry 
out the meat, they can speak three languages, play well on 
the pianoforte, in fact, go through the usual routine of 
female education. They attend the best schools, and are, 
generally, eminently accomplished. The butchers of the 
Free City are a peculiar class of themselves, having a guild 
with attendant privileges ; and bom time immemorial, it has 
been the custom for their " young ladies " to assist . their 
fathers in the above-mentioned way. Were a mamma to 
withdraw her daughter from this occupation, the other lady- 
butchers would talk about it — woidd make a mountain of the 
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mole-hill — would succeed, hy some feminine tactics, to nip 
tte innovation in the bud. We made lovely excursions every 
day, and on one of these occasions, met with a curious ad- 
venture. To preface the story, I will inform my readers, 
that no German is allowed the use of the '' king's highway," 
without a passport. Fancy in our pretty town of Eastbeach, 
each unfortunate individual being obliged to keep a certifi- 
cate of his identity, for any policeman to require at a 
moment's notice. But such is the law here; a German 
can as soon do without his skin, or his digestive apparatus, 
as his passport. 

We had formed a pleasant party into the country, had 
spent a long day in the woods, had found our way to a 
pretty little village some miles from Frankfort, and were 
quietly enjoying coflTee at the inn, when Jess suddenly 
cried — 

" Papa I do look at those soldiers coming up the hill* 
How their helmets shine, and how their uniforms glitter !'* 

Professor Schneider and a friend were with us, and the 
latter said — 

'' They are not soldiers, my dear, they are mounted gen- 
darmes, or policemen. We have a good many in Germany, 
and they look after our passports — see that we don't make a 
sudden sortie into foreign parts — oh ! they are very useful, 
I assure you." 

By and bye, the two riders approached. They were fine 
men, well mounted, and wore an elegant uniform of black 
cloth, with short swords, stars, belts, and glistening helmets. 

^' I have the honour of wishing you, gentlemen, good 
evening," said the foremost, making a halt. 

^'Good evening to you," replied the professor, with a 
merry twinkle in his eye ; ^' do you find it warm ?" 

K 
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^'A little so; may I ask if you are from Frankfort, 
gentlemen ?" 

" I^m from Nottingham, and my name is John Newman," 
exclaimed Uncle John, fiercely; '^I*m not iashamed of it 
either." 

The gendarmes both smiled, and one answered in good 
English, 

'^ Oh ! no, sir, of course not. But we do not ask your 
passport, you know." 

^ Do you want to see mine ?" asked the professor. 
^ It is our' duty to demand it," said the first officer, 
pleasantly. 

" Dear, what a nuisance — Henrich, have you yours 
by you?" 

'' Not I, Schneider." * 

" Well, what's to be done, gentlemen ?" continued Pro- 
fessor Schneider, with a comical grimace ; " our bodies are 
here, and our passports are in Frankfort." 

The gendarmes looked at each other, exchanged a few 
words ; finally, the former speaker said — 

'^ You had better go to Frankfort with us, sir." 

" And I too ?" asked Herr Henrich. 

'' You woidd greatly oblige us by so doing ; in fact, it is 
necessary.'* 

" And I too — ' Barkis is willing,' " put in Harry, wickedly. 

" Don't leave me out," added Mil. 

'' Oh dear ! We don't want a tribe of English, making fun 
out of everything," said the hitherto quiet officer, surprised 
into a burst of eloquence. " Please, gentlemen, don't let this 
break up your agreeable little party." 

But his brother officer smiled comically, and the boys 
were not to be restrained. Accordingly, the cort^e move^ 
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off; Professor Schneider, Herr Henrich, Mil, and Harry- 
taking the lead, the two gendarmes following at a walking 
pace. Uncle John, the young ladies, and myself, bringing up 
the rear. 

Now, in Germany, as well as in England, there are always 
countless '* little vulgar boys," who delight in novelty — and 
in spite of the stringent regulations regarding passports, it 
is a novelty, to see two or three gentlemen walking into 
town, with a couple of mounted police at their heels. So/ 
by the time we approached the suburban gardens and villas 
of the Free City, a dozen youths, boys, and old ladies, had 
fallen into rank and file ; when we reached the central part 
of the town, the little snowball of a mob had increased 
twenty-fold, and as we approached the doors of the Romer 
or Town-hall, a considerable crowd had collected. 

Tucking Midsie and Jessie under my arms, I made way 
into the Senate- chamber, where we found our friends on the 
point of being received by the magistrates. 

Everything now went smoothly and pleasantly. The 
magistrates bowed and apologized, the professor and his com- 
panion bowed and apologized, the gendarmes bowed and 
apologized j all were polite, and harmonious, and contented. 

" The fact is," said Professor Schneider, " the police canH 
help it, and the Senate canH help it. Our German pass- 
port laws need a little alteration, that is the beginning and 
end of the matter ; and till they are altered, I'U remember 
to carry mine in my pocket for the fixture." 

Even more curious than the passport system is the regu- 
lation regarding domestic servants. In Frankfort, no house- 
maid or cook can obtain a place without showing her '^ book," 
which she must first fetch jfrom the Romer. These books 
are kept by the police, and contain every why and wherefore 

k2 
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of the young damsels in question. For example^ read the 
foDowing extract from our Lina's volume of facts. 

" CAROLINE SCHWAB. 

'^Bom in Petersdorf, June 1st, 1836, Baptized on such- 
and-such a day. Confirmed on such-and-such a day. Entered 
service on such-and-such a day, being then eighteen years 
old ; five feet five inches in height, thin, inclined to redness 
of face, little nose, thin lips, black eyes a3id hair, the latter 
frizzy. 

''First place. — At Professor Bach's, 33, Seiler Strasse. 
Stayed two months, and left because she used too much 
wood to her mistress's liking. 

" Next place. — At Dr. KinkePs. Stayed three years. Left 
because the Doctor emigrated, and couldn't afibrd to 
take her. 

" Third place" — ^but it would be useless to transcribe more 
of this rather tame chronicle^ which extended to a thick 
octavo volume, and contained various reasons for leaving 
or taking new places. 

What with passports, servants' books, and other objects 
of inquiry, the Frankfort police must have a hard time of it* 
No wonder they are a slim set of men. 

We grew very fond of the old Free City of Frankfort. 
Twice a week we went to the pretty Zoological Gardens, to 
hear the band play, drink cofiee, feed the bears, and talk to 
the cockatoos. Jessie had many a romp with her friends 
Felix and Sophie, and Midsie was invited to two or three 
coflfee-parties, where the ladies met together to kiiit stockings 
and chat. The boys and we old men bathed in the Maine 
and read papers at MUani's. All of us found amusement and 
interest. 
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There was Danneeker's lovely Ariadne to see, and Goethe^s 
birth-place, and Luther's house, which latter must be of very 
great interest to every one. Approaching the Cathedral 
from the Zeil, you come upon a quaint four-storied comer- 
house, painted grey, and roofed with the fish-scaly slates so 
peculiar to Frankfort. The gable juts forward into the 
street, and reminds one of a stiff bouquet tied round with 
paper, having a stem of brick- work to support its rather 
heavy proportions. Now, we had often passed by in utter 
ignorance of the history attaching to every plank and rafter, 
had, indeed, bought some handkerchiefs, and other draperies 
in the shop, when, one day, Jessie cried — 

. '^ Papa, look at that ftinny picture, there. It's just like 
Martin Luther in your gallery of portraits.'* 

True enough, there was the head of the grand old 
reformer, just over the shop- window : rather dauby, perhaps, 
but unmistakeably himself, and around were zigzagged 
the words — 

'* In silentio et spe erit fortitude vestra." 

Which words have a wonderful wisdom in them, and may 
be translated thus : " Your strength shall be in silence and 
in hope." 

We shall have more to say of Luther by-and-bye. 

Papa. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE HOME OF THE PRINCESS ALICE AND THE FOREST OF ODIN. 

|E now left the fehlne for a little, in order to see 
the lovely Bergstrasse, that wooded and hilly- 
district lying between Darmstadt and Heidel- 
berg, of which every one has heard, and rightly 
too, enthusiastic admiration. Hill, valley, wood, 
watermills, orchards, ruins, picturesque villages — ^here are all 
the elements of pictures and pastorals without- end. 

Darmstadt claimed our notice on account of the interest 
attaching to it from the late marriage of the Princess Alice ; 
though the town is in itself interesting both from its situa- 
tion and cheerfiil well-built streets. The day we spent there 
was Sunday, and Midsie's first thought was — 

" Oh ! papa ; do let us go to the ducal chapel, and per- 
haps we shall see the Princess Alice 1^' 

Accordingly we went. The pretty little chapel, with its 
simple Corinthian pillars, and pale-blue arches, fretted with 
gold, was crowded to excess, many of the congregation being 
sun-burnt peasants and tidy servant-maids from the villages 
round. Opposite to the pulpit was a gallery hung with 
crimson curtains, and here sat a fair young girl dressed in 
deep mourning ; on her right, an elderly gentleman in plain 
dress ; on her left, a young officer, wearing the uniform of 
Hesse. These were our Princess Alice, her uncle and her 
husband. The service was simple and impressive in the 
extreme ; a choir of sweet, well-trained boys^ voices accom- 
panied the organ, and everybody joined in the final hymn. 
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We went away deeply moved by the earnest tone of devotion 
shown by both clergyman and people, and glad to have joined 
in such a Sabbath-keeping. 

As we entered the first court of the palace, our ears were 
greeted by the prettiest glockenspiel, or chimes, in the world; 
so soft, so clear were the tones, that Uncle Harry compared 
them to an aeolian harp suddenly turned mirthftil. 

^' What pretty music V cried Jess ; '' I am sure the Prin- 
cess Alice must often stop here to listen to it. Oh I papa^ 
however were bells made small enough to ring so fairily V 

In firont of the Grand Duke's palace stands a lofty monu- 
ment in red stone, supporting the statue of his grandfather, 
Louis the First. These few but expressive words tell its 
history : 

*' To Louis the First, by his grateful subjects.** 

This simple record of aflFection pleased us, indeed every- 
thing pleased us in Darmstadt ; the people were so friendly, 
the peasantry so intelligent, the streets so clean, and the 
houses so cheerily decked with flowers, — ^we quite regretted 
that we could not set up housekeeping there. As to the 
peasantry. Uncle Harry of course entered into conversation 
with half-a-dozen of them, and obtained various odds and ends 
of information. One old lady, dressed in a short blue petticoat, 
black boddice, and singular head-dress of stiflf black silk, 
directed us to the temporary residence of Prince Louis and 
his English bride, with no ordinary show of interest. 

" Many English travellers go to have a look at it on that 
account,^' she said; "and you'll find it a beautiful place 
{sehr schon). The princess is a nice young lady; Prince 
Louis is beautiful too, and they are very happy .^' 

The same old lady drew our attention to the Town-hall, ^ 
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curious old-world straggUng building, with two or three gables 
in carved wood, all of different shape and size. She knew 
more of her native town and its history than do many far 
more educated peasantry in England, and gave us quite a 
genealogical table of the Sovereigns of Hesse. 

Leaving the market-place and its old Town-hall, we tra- 
versed a long and wide street, which diverged to make room 
for the Dom, then contracted again, finally merging into the 
fisdr open country. In this street, with lovely gardens and 
the green hills of the Bergstrasse by way of foreground, 
stands the modest white mansion of the young Prince and 
Princess of Hesse. 

'^ And there are some orange-plants on the steps,^^ cried 
Jessie, '' and through the gateway I see a garden. Oh ! 
Fm sure the Princess must be happy among so many flowers, 
and with those beautiful mountains before her always.^^ 

From Darmstadt we proceeded to Jugenheim, and there 
found ourselves in the heart of the beautiful Bergstrasse or 
mountain-road. Here also we were at the Odenwald chain 
of hills. Odenwald, you must know, means the forest of 
Odin, who was worshipped here hundreds, and tens of hun- 
dreds of years ago, when all the region was a forest. On 
the Felsberg, a few miles firom Jugenheim, a block and 
colunm of syenite are pointed out to the tourist as frag- 
ments of some temple to the great northern god ; whether 
such may be the case or not, their existence is singular. 

Jugenheim is a thoroughly German village. On every 
hand you hear the turning of water-mills and the cackling 
of geese ; the houses are built at all sorts of angles to each 
other, and are patterned in black or white and pink, the 
chief ornament being a pigeon-house at the top ; the pea- 
santry have a happy, healthy, indolent way with them, and 
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the trees are so loaded with &uit that windfalls lie by the 
roadside unheeded. 

A dozen German families are living in the Tillage inn 
with us^ and we have become quite sociable^ meeting at the 
table d^h6te^ in the garden^ and on the hills. Jessie^ too^ has 
found several little friends. Our landlord is a stout^ good- 
tempered old gentleman^ who, with the assistance of three or 
four neat housemaids^ waits at the dinner-table. He gets 
very warm over the five courses, and when the last is served 
unbuttons his waistcoat, takes off his neckcloth, and cools 
himself in the pEissage, sipping apple- wine meantime. Great 
fiin often goes on in this passage among the maids, who play 
ball with dusters when a spare moment offers, or laugh and 
talk unrestrained. Their master is a little deaf, and once the 
table d^hote over, he disturbs himself about nothing, smokes 
his cigar, chats with his rosy round-cheeked wife, or with 
any stray gossiper — in fact, enjoys his otium cum dignitate. 

Before describing our excursion to the Melibocus, the 
king of the Odenwald, I must say a word or two more about 
Jugenheim and our life there. At seven o'clock we break- 
fast, and by eight, are on the hills or at the baths ; at one, 
a bell calls us to the table d'hote ; we chat over the various 
courses, and then stroll in the garden till three or four ; by 
that time we are rested, and take another long walk, always 
finding some new beauty of valley, wood, or rock. The 
principal buildings of the village are the ducal Schloss, the 
forest-master's house, and the bath. The first interested us 
on account of its being a favourite haunt of the Princess 
Alice. It is a pretty white villa, with green shutters, and 
being built on a fir-clad height, commands a lovely view of 
this superb district. A red and white flag indicates the 
presence of the ducal family. . As to the forest-master''' 
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residence, it is quite a palace, and I think I should not mind 
being forest-master myself: — a large, elegant mansion, sur- 
rounded by a well-kept garden, everything bright and new 
and handsome about him, wide reaching forests for his 
domain and occupation. What a happy combination for enjoy- 
ment ! The bath is like all other baths, and needs no 
description. 

But the water-mills I Well may the Germans love to 
make poetry about them. The large solemn wheel turning 
so slowly, so regularly ; the little cataract of water foaming 
and frothing over it ; the contemplative miller standing by 
and thinking, we Aon't know about what, but thinking very 
seriously ; the mill-house with its gable end in patchwork 
colours, and tiny dormer windows stuck in aU parts of the 
roof, and cozy kitchen hung round with tin soup-bowls and 
copper coflFee-pots ; the tidy housewife knitting blue stockings 
at the doorway, the children playing amid geese, and windfall 
pears, and barking dogs ; around, all the wild woodlands of 
the forest of Odin — ah ! what a pretty picture is a water* 
mill in the Bergstrasse I 

We felt sorry to leave Jugenheim and our worthy host 
and hostess, who shook hands all round at parting, and 
wished us a happy journey. A bare-headed lad of eleven 
had been bespoken to guide us over the Melibocus, the 
highest of the Odenwald range, and two others acted the 
part of donkey-drivers to Midsie and Jessie. These young 
mountaineers had a clever way of striking out their feet, so 
as to get over the ground quickly and easily, and we had 
much ado to keep pace with them. We soon left the lovely 
valley of Jugenheim and its white ducal villa behind us, 
entering upon a winding road cut in the forest. The scene 
was still and beautiful beyond description. Excepting a 
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glimpse of blue distance here and there^ we were quite shut 
in by the leaves of birch, elm, oak, and fir-trees, whose 
branches met overhead. Not a sound was heard but the 
fluttering wings of a heron. Not a living creature was in 
sight. On either side grew wild flowers and ferns in rich 
abundance, and the- garden willow, the blue corn-flower, and 
the bracken reminded us of England, though there were 
countless plants unknown to us. By-and-bye we came upon 
a clearance in the wood, from whence we could see hanging 
vineyards, gleaming uplands, and wild luxuriant dells in the 
distance. 

*' Halt P' cried Uncle Harry, throwing himself on a shady 
bank. ^' Mil, bring out your bread ; Harry, your bottle of 
wine ; and let us feast in the forest of Odin I" 

The girls jumped off their donkeys, and the poor animals 
lost no time in finding a nice bit of grass ; our guides took 
what we gave them in mute content, and dropped off asleep ; 
Uncle John followed their example, and the rest of us chatted 
merrily. In half-an-hour, however, we were on the march 
again, and after twenty minutes' hard climbing had the satis* 
faction of finding ourselves on the summit of the Melibocus. 
Here stands a tower which gave us a little extra exertion, 
as, in order to enjoy the whole wide prospect commanded by 
the hill, one must ascend it also. An intelligent boy accom* 
panied us with a telescope, but alas I travellers must have 
disappointments as well as stayers at home. Dim and misty 
were the hundred and one villages dotting the green valleys ; 
indistinct and pale were the outlines of the far-reaching^ 
Odenwald hills; mazy and colourless the panorama of vine- 
yard and corn-field stretching between the Ehine and the 
Vosges. A white blur was all that we could see of the one, 
and a dark blotch, beyond, the Only vestige of the other. 
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"How vexing!" cried Midsie; ''what a splendid pros- 
pect we have lost 1" 

''Never mind^ my dearl" Uncle John said, cheerily; 
"it's very pretty as it is, I am sure; and we had lovely 
weather yesterday I" 

" Well done. Jack V papa put in. " I would always have 
my young folks philosophize in that way. TVe had lovely wea^ 
ther yesterday — there's a world of wisdom in it. "Who can 
always be fortunate enough to see beautiful views in their 
best bib and tucker.'' 

" I wont grumble again, papa," said Midsie, quite peni- 
tently ; " after all. Uncle John is right, and the very misti- 
ness helps to make the landscape pretty." 

With the telescope, however, we obtained a capital view 
of the old castle of Auerbach, on its wood-dad height, and 
the nearer villages. 

" Had you come yesterday," the boy said, " you would 
hav6 seen Spires Cathedral and Worms clearly. A large 
party of English were here. See, they cut their names on 
the window-sill." 

A greater vexation than the cloudy atmosphere was in 
store for us. When halfvray down the mountain side, and 
cheering ourselves with a speedy prospect of rest, our guide 
suddenly exclaimed — 

" We're not on the right track ; this path leads to Auer- 
bachy which would take us a full hour longer." 

There was no help for it. With the most cheerful faces 
that we were masters of, we retraced our weary way to the 
tower, struck into another path, and in half-an-hour had the 
satis&ction of seeing it high above us. At every cross-road was 
a guide-post, painted pink and white, and looking exactly like 
a stick of that sweetmeat called peppermint-rock, so held in 
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esteem by village children. Trnsting more to these gaide 
posts than to our own lad^ we found ourselves at last among 
the vineyards and potato fields of Zwingenbei^. 

MiLLISON. 




CHAFFER XVI. 

A spaHkling narrative told in the bergstrasse. 

^WINGENBERG Kes at the foot of the MeU^ 
bocus, and is the most muddlesome village we 
have yet seen. Houses of all sizes^ shapes^ and 
colours, seem to be climbing over each other's 
shoulders in order to get a peep at the moun- 
tain above ; bare-headed and bare-legged children, with skins 
as brown as walnuts, are driving rickety wickerwork donkey- 
carts hither and thither, full of vine-leaves and hay; the 
streets are in places so narrow as to squeeze two of thes^ 
vehicles very closely together in passing, and so winding, that 
one is always running against a brick wall; the principal 
adornments are the pigeon-houses — which are perched on the 
tops of the roofe, and are shaped like inverted mince-pies, 
and the gaudy telegraph-posts. 

Having to wait two hours for the Heidelberg train, papa 
took us to the village imi, where we dined — and what a funny 
dinner it was 1 

After bowing and asking our wishes, the landlord ushered 
us into. a large room, assured us that we should be promptly 
attended to, commended his wine of fifty-nine, and the 
prospect firom his windows, then prepared to 9et the table. 
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The first thing brought forward was a homespun cloth 
as white as snow, and the second a loaf of black bread, 
looking, as papa said, exactly like a very sleepy seal, tanned 
by the sun. By-and-bye came soup, salad, and cutlets; 
finally, the much-comm^ded wine, whereupon our host 
wished us a good appetite, and retired. 

'' Papa, do look at the salt-cellar ! Ifs a vinegar-cruet 
stopped growing,'' cried Jessie ; " and oh, how curious for 
the landlord to bring that big loaf under his arm and put it 
down without a plate !'* 

But the bread did not taste amiss, nevertheless, and the 
wine was pleasant. We were praising our entertainment, 
when the door opened, and an old gentleman was ushered in. 

^' English ?'' he said, before sitting down. 

" English,'' answered papa, smiling. 

" Wine good ?" enquired the former, eyeing our empty 
bottles. 

" Very good," rejoined papa. 

Having called for a bottle, the old gentleman took off his 
hat, wiped his brows, and made a longer speech. 

'^ Ah ! you English travellers, with your long purses, don't 
know what stories a bottle of wine could tell you. Wine- 
growing is a bad business very often, I can assure you, 
sir." 

Papa now entered with interest into the subject, and our 
companion, who proved to be a wine-grower himself, told us 
many stories and statistics, illustrating vintage life on the 
Rhine and in the Bergstrasse. One of the former, papa has 
put down on paper for our Rhine book* I am glad that it 
comes into my chapter. 
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I AM a Bottle of Rhine wine, and wish to teU my own 
story. In the glorious, though somewhat tyrannical govern- 
ment of ancient Rome, even the slaves were allowed once a 
year to speak openly, and were heard. Surely amongst all the 
hundreds and thousands of my brothers and sisters who 
may suffer themselves to be uncorked, and poured body and 
soul into oblivion, one may say what it has to say, without 
censure or ill-natured envy. I suppose no bottle of wine 
ever spoke before. That is a curious fact^ when we make 
others often talk so much. 

People are apt to connect a vintager^s life with everything 
that is bright, lively, and sparkling ; but are not the children 
who make toys and live in perfect villages of them, always 
averse to painted tops and wooden horses ? Do brewers drink 
their best beer with the enjoyment of their customers ? Do 
apple- women have the largest apple-pies ? 

No, no; you who drink the fruity Riidesheim and the 
fragrant Rotherberg may well speak of the jolly vintagers 
and the joyous vintage, of which you know nothing. No 
life is more tedious or more anxious than that of the vine- 
grower on the banks of the Rhine. 

On the coasts of Provence (I was once told by a bottle 
of Burgundy who had lived in those parts) the olive is 
cultivated as laboriously as the vine is here. Wherever the 
sun falls hotly, no matter how narrow the ledge or how 
steep the ascent to it, thither the peasant clambers with a 
basket of mould and plants an olive. 

The Rhinelander shows no less patience. Often, on the 
mountain sides, you see tiny terraces rising one above 
another, where vines are growing as evenly as hops in Kent, 
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(for the comparison I am indebted to a bottle of Watering- 
bnry ale, with whom I was once in company). All approach 
is so difficult and dangerous, that you wonder how they came 
there. Only think of men and women scaling these pre- 
cipices, and carrying up every particle of earth on their 
shoulders ! Such is realty the case, and in some parts, at 
Assmanshausen for instance, which is my dear native place, 
the vines are planted in baskets on account of the scanti- 
ness of soil on the steep hill-sides. 

Then, after all the toil and watching, may come frosts and 
hail, to destroy a whole year's hopes perhaps, and bring ruin 
on the vine-dresser ! 

Ah ! when people give grand dinners, and are proud to 
have friends praise their sparkling Moselle, their delicate 
Hock, or their costly Johannisberger, they little know of 
what cares, what disappointments, what sorrows^ each bottle 
could tell them ! 

A bottle of wine, unlike most ladies and gentlemen, is 
proud of its age — can never grow too old in fact, since every 
year adds goodness to any improvable qualities it may 
possess. When we are really aged, how anxious every one 
is to possess us ! what treasures we are — never to be too 
highly valued ! I fancy our buyers and sellers and drinkers 
do not grow so perfect in their ripe years as we do ; but for 
the honour of all bottles, let me be discreet, and not boast 
or make unpleasant remarks. 

To my story at once, or I shall grow flat and insipid. 
Alas ! His hard that no sooner has a bottle of wine got its 
mouth fairly open, than it must be heard at once, to be pro- 
perly appreciated. Delay is fatal, since it either leads to 
chaos or to that state which is ^' dull, stale, flat, and un* 
profitable." 
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My name is Assmanshausen^ and my family connexions are 
very large^ and like me, rosy, vivacious, sparkling. Our 
native village, fix)m which we derive our name, owes the 
development of so luscious a cousinship to a warm slaty 
soil, which is particularly clever in catching the sun's rays 
and not letting them go again — ^the very thing to ripen us 
grapes. How warm we were in the mid-day sun ! How 
the joyous blood danced in our veins ! How blooming and 
purply we grew as the autumn drew near ! How we revelled 
in the thought of being bottled and put on dinner tables, 
and seeing pretty ladies and witty gentlemen, and splendid 
silver services and costly meats ! Who does not long to 
see the world in his youth, however happy that youth 
• may be ? 

But whilst we were so glad in our sunny enjoyment and 
expectations, our master seemed sad enough. You must 
know that the vine-growers are seldom or never rich men, 
owing to the uncertainty of the vintage, which may set 
them on their legs one year and ruin them the next. Worse 
than this, these small proprietors having no capital in hand, 
are obliged to sell their wine as soon as it is made, instead 
of waiting for the most favourable time. I never saw a 
great Bottle swallow up a little one, but I think this is the 
rule with most other classes of creatures. 

Well, our master, who was an old white-haired man, 
named Moritz Schwab, used to watch us from day to day 
with wistM eyes, as much as to say — 

'' Ye do your best, my children, but ye cannot save me.*' 

One day, when his two future sons-in-law were with him, 
he said — 

'^ 'Twill never do, lads. We shall have to turn out — I 
know we shall.'' 
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'^ Pshaw !'* answered the younger, fiercely ; " if you have 
lost a few plants by the frost, ^tis no reason that you talk 
of beggary. It is not right of you, were it only for 
Lisbeth's sake.^' 

The elder lover — a fair young man, with curly beard and 
kind blue eyes — ^looked up spiritedly at this speech and 
cried — 

^^ Max — don^t speak so to our father-in-law. If his vine- 
yard fail, and she is left without a kreutzer, you will take 
Lisbeth to be your honoured wife, or you are no true man.^' 

Max held down his head sheepishly. 

" When I betrothed myself to Lisbeth,'^ he replied, in a 
dogged tone, ^^ I understood that she was to have a third of 
her father's vineyard. What chance do I stand of obtaining 
it if it be sold?'' 

The old man trembled, and tears rolled down his cheeks. 

'' The will of God be done,'' he said ; '^ beggary I can 
bear for the few years that are left to me ; but Lisbeth, 
poor child, it would break her heart to be forsaken. K she 
were not fond of you. Max, the blow would not Ml so 
heavily." 

Max turned away, and we saw his shadow disappear by 
the hill-side. Neither the old man nor the young one 
spoke for some minutes, but both had tears in their eyes as 
they looked at one another. 

^^My Lisbeth, my poor lamb!" whispered the father, 
heart-brokenly; and then he bowed his head and wept 
aloud — for he knew how the girl worshipped her lover. 

Below by the cottage door she sat knitting, her golden 
hair gleaming in the sun, with an arrow fastening it, in 
sign of her maidenhood. They could hear her merry voice 
as she sang over her work. By-and-bye the dder sister 
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came out : less rosy, less fair, less merry, but not less love- 
able. 

At sight of her, a calm sweet joy gladdened Felix's face. 
He turned to his betrothed's father, saying — 

" Oh ! take comfort, my father ! Hast thou not Felix 
to work for thee ? Hath not Lisbeth a brother in me, who 
will work for her as a lover wo^ild ? We will console her, 
my Agathe and I. If the vineyard goes, we go not with it.'' 

That dear good Felix, with his light beard and blue 
eyes, how kindly, how tenderly he said this — ^how we loved 
him for it ! 

And the vineyard went to other hands, for the gathering 
time was rainy and many grapes were spoiled at the last. 
Another owner came to the dear little cottage with the high 
roof studded with dormer windows. Other young men, other 
Lisbeths, sat under the pear-tree and ate brown bread and 
cherries in the shade, or pommelled each other with apples 
and pears in merry play. 

Time passed. The last recollection that I have of my 
old master is this. 

I had been purchased with all my relations by a wealthy 
speculator, living some miles oflF my old home, and was 
wondering how much longer time would be given me to cool 
my blood and clear my thoughts undergroimd, when one 
day the ceUar-door opened unexpectedly. 

'^ A bottle or two of real right-flavoured Assmanshausen," 
cried a cheery voice, and, looking up, I beheld my old friend 
Felix. 

'' 'Tis a goodly occasion truly, friend, and thou shalt have 
some wine worthy of it," answered the merchant in a 
friendly manner. '^ A betrothal and a name-day in one, 
didst thou not say ?" 

l2 
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" Yes ! — ^my Agathe has given me the dearest little 
daughter ever seen in a pictnre-book, and who is to be 
named to-day after St. Elizabeth ; and her sister Lisbeth is 
consoled at last for the loss of that scamp Max^ and has 
taken to herself a worthier lover. Now, as we are poor 
people we must be economical in our rejoicings, and so have 
decided to keep both festivities together.^' 

So, to my great joy, I was tucked under the arm of my 
former favourite, and with several others of cheaper quality 
was placed on the banquet table. 

What a happy feast they had ! What a treat for me to 
see the white-haired old father with tears of joy in his eyes, 
and to know that all his troubles were over ! And pretty, 
pretty Lisbeth ! You could tell how much she had suffered 
by the lines on her fair young face, and the sweet serious 
smile that played round her lips. But the suffering was 
ended now. The calm look of happiness with which she 
met her lover's eyes tpld that — even to a Bottle. 

Grood, bustling Frau Agathe was important enough, first 
with the baby, and then with the betrothal. She was so 
praised too, for her onion-tarts, her cherry and peach turn- 
overs or kuchen, her superb fritters, and her barley-soup. 
Never did hausfrau receive such delicate compliments. 

The dear little baby cried a good deal, as babies do, but 
was found to be remarkably like its father, its mother, its 
aunt, its grandfather, and two or three grand-aunts. , That 
it was strikingly beautifrd, no one doubted for a moment, 
and Agathe had spared no expense in procuring spotless 
white pillows tied with pink ribbons, for the little darling to 
lie on or rather between ; so that its charms were seen to 
great advantage. 

Am I getting flat? I fear so, and will only add that. 
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not having been drunk upon 'that occasion^ I was carried 
back to my old quarters for a couple of years^ after which a 
Cologne merchant purchased me ; from his hands I passed 
into those of a hotel-keeper here. Pardon a Bottlers short- 
comings in the way of style and eloquence. Farewell. 

Told by a Pleasant old Gentleman. 

Half-an-hour's journey through the loveliest, fruitfullest 
country in the world, brought us to Heidelberg. Here the 
arrival and departure of each train is announced by a guard 
in splendid and solemn-looking livery ; namely, silver mace, 
laced cocked-hat, sash, and epaulettes. Directly the train is 
due he caUs out, as loudly as a London crier : 

^* To Darmstadt, Frankfort, Mentz,'^ or as the case may 
be. 

And the train once off, off goes the grand cocked-hat and 
the silver-laced coat and the whole insignia of his office. 
We were much amused at watching this process of disrobing ; 
each article was carefully laid aside in a closet, and strange 
to say, the man^s face entirely changed at the same time. 
Bringing out a cigar, he chatted gaily with a neighbour, 
apparently delighted to cast away the solemn face and the 
sonorous voice. 

The whole thing is as good as a play. 

Harry Lightfoot, the Younger. 
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CHAPTEB XVn. 



HElDBLBEmO AND ITS BISTORT. 




^ HO has not longed to see Heidelberg? Whether 
fit)m the interest attached to so much sad 
history, or to so much architectural spendour, 
or to such lovely surrounding of scenery, 
Heidelberg will always be a tourist's paradise, 
and I must try to describe it as well as I can. 

The task is a difficult one. With the silver Neckar, 
Schiller's Neckar, at its feet, and the wooded Geissberg 
above, stands half a palace, half a fortress, the story-telling 
old ruin in all its grand massiveness, giving us, for thought 
or amusement or artistic delight, pictures and true stories 
without end. 

There is the beautiful palace of the Elector Frederick's Eng- 
lish wife, who would be a queen, even if a bread-ieating one, 
and the triumphal gateway with its everlasting ivy-leaves in 
stone, under which this ambitious lady passed into her 
German home ; there is the hoary old tower of Rudolph, 
built in the feudal time, when all gentlemen were soldier- 
knights, and all women fair damsels ; and the superb Italian 
palace of Otho Henry, with its Bittersaal and poetic fa9ade ; 
and the ruined chapel of Saint Ulrich, with its knights in 
armour, all breaking away in dusty dismemberment; and 
the Kent Tower, with the linden trees growing on its 
summit, and the kings and electors in stone, who have 
stood side by side for centuries, and will perhaps stand 
pi^Titiiries longer; and the wonderftd tun, holding eight 
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hundred hogsheads^ which none but a Loki* could empty, 
and which was filled on a merry, merry time, long ago, when 
the Elector and his court danced above it like frolicsome 
children. 

Before inviting you to follow us through the pretty chest- 
nut walk leading to the castle, let me say a word or two 
about Heidelberg and its history. Till the period of the 
Thirty Years^ War, palmy days were enjoyed by this old 
city, then the residence of the Electors Palatine : 1622 saw 
the beginning of its worst misfortunes. After a siege of 
nearly a month, the cruel Tijly, of Magdeburg celebrity, gave 
up the town to be sacked ; and the misery, the virrong, the 
irreparable disaster of such an act, are not to be conceived. 
But still more recklessly cruel was the devastation of Louis 
the Fourteenth's army under Turenne. Towns and villages, 
cornfields and granaries, smoked and blazed for miles round, 
and the poor Elector, Charles Louis, not knowing which 
way to turn himself, and almost broken-hearted, sent the 
French marshal a challenge of single combat. This, how- 
ever, was not accepted. Later a second Tilly, some say 
a crueller one, by name Melac, took, sacked, and burnt the 
poor noble old city. But even Melac's brutality was sur- 
passed in the next siege under Chamilly. The heart grows 
sick at reading such a story, only equalled by the French 
Revolution and the late revolt in India. Cold-blooded 
murder, insult, cruelty of every kind, fiU the pages of 
Heidelberg history, especially this last one. 

Those who admire the daring and the extraordinary kinds 
of greatness, will, I think, class Frederick the Victorious 

* Loki, a giant-god of Norse Mythology, who emptied the sea a*^ 
draught 
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among their heroes. Defender of the Palatinate^ defier of 
the Pope, persecutor of the baron-brigands on the Neckar, 
he still found time for letters and milder pursuits, finally 
ending his days in the quiet of a cloister. When we find such 
men as Rupert founding an university, Otho Henry painting 
and chiselling statues, and Frederick the Fourth delighting 
in letters, we feel that the minds of these stern Middle-Age 
men must have had some inborn love of the good and noble, 
some aspirations after better things than mere fighting. 

In degrading contrast to any peaceable manifestations of 
a rude age, has come down to us the following instance of 
Tilly^s barbarous insensibility. It is recorded that he littered 
his stables with valuable books and manuscripts taken from 
the library of Heidelberg University, when straw failed ! 
Being in want of litter for his cavalry, it occurred to him 
that loose papers would do as well ; and lovers of books lost 
many treasures by this piece of ferocity. 

And now we will visit the castle. Leaving the town behind 
us, and passing under a gateway where donkeys having bright 
pink saddles were to be had for the two girls, we ascended 
the Schloss hill, and were soon in the gardens. Here and 
there amid the luxuriant foliage aroimd, we caught glimpses 
of heavy red walls and towers, but the first object seen dis- 
tinctly was the triumphal archway erected for the English 
Electress Elizabeth, with its graceful sculptures of figures 
bearing cornucopise, and its ivied pillars. On either hand were 
traces of ramparts and subterraneous passages, and the deep 
fosse formerly surroimding the castle ; though all three are 
now choked up with trees and shrubs. Passing under the 
ancient portcullis, whose teeth still hang overhead, and 
whose sculptured knights and quarterings are fresh as ever, 
we entered the inner part of the ruin, and were lost iu 
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admiration of its hoariness and strength. The ruined arches 
and doorways of Rupert's building ; the rich fa9ade of Otho 
Henry, ivith its mythologies and scrolls and gules, and 
its delicately sculptured windows tapestried with ivy; the 
Frederick* S'bau, with its mailed kings and palatines in stone, 
and quarteiings of proud families — all this made a splendid 
historical picture, calling up old times and old names. 

Then the view from the terrace ! The silver Neckar flowing 
amid vineyards and tobacco-fields towards Heilbronn — ^the 
quiet town lying between wooded hills, with its cupola and 
spires and pretty bridge — the white villas dotting the river- 
side — the steamers coming from Mannheim, looking no 
bigger than nut-shells — the train steaming through the fertile 
fields of Baden, and making a narrow white line as it goes — 
the grand old ruin overlooking all : surely we shall never 
forget all this ! 

The scene in the courtyard was lively enough. Groups 
of donkey-drivers and cabmen fed their animals and drank 
their beer in company ; tourists sketched or consulted Mr. 
Murray ; young ladies crocheted or read on the benches ; 
knots of students, with tiny gilt caps on their heads, laughed 
and sang gleefiiUy ; nursery-maids and children wandered in 
and out the hoary old gateways; pigeons flew tamely hither 
and thither, and one lonely stork, with a very white breast 
and very rosy legs, strutted hither and thither, grandiose 
and contemplative. What do the storks look so grave about, 
I wonder? 

Some parts of the castle are renovated and let for lodg- 
ings ; indeed, we tried to obtain rooms there for a week, but 
in vain. 

'' All the rooms are let," said the servants of both the 
locations to which we applied; ''so many English are hr 
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already^ we don't know where to find room for them 
aUr 

And we gave np the pretty romance of spending a few 
days in Heidelberg Castle. We stayed, however, a day or 
two in a comfortable hotel, and saw a great deal of the town 
and its neighbonrhood. Wherever we went we met numbers 
of English; heard English spoken in the streets, at the 
table d'hdte, in the castle gardens, on the Neckar steamers ; 
in fact, there is no place in Germany where those imac- 
quainted with the language can be so comfortable as in 
Heidelberg. 

The town is always lively. Red-waistcoated fiacre drivers 
dash backward and forward to the castle with a tremendous 
cracking of whips ; handwerksburschen,^ or wandering appren- 
tices, come into the town singing gaily, sometimes with 
guitars or zithers strapped to their shoulders ; a band plays 
every afternoon in the Schloss gardens ; and at all hours of 
the day the streets are filled with tourists — ^English, French, 
Russians, Americans. Ah ! what a good time of it the 
Heidelberg innkeepers must have ! 

But the students alone would keep the duUest town in all 
Germany alive. Whether they are smoking, studying, duel- 
ling, or singing, they are as full of fun as possible, in spite 
of their spectacles and long hair. How they contrived to 
fasten their tiny red, white, blue, green, and orange caps on 
the back of their heads, I was quite at a loss to imagine, 
till Midsie's sharp eyes detected an elastic string made use 
of for the purpose. They learn a good deal, notwithstand- 
ing the fjpolics and the tiny caps. What numbers of wise- 

* Apprentices to different trades in Germany have to travel for a 
certain period before they are allowed to set up business. One often meets 
these youths, who are always glad of a little assistance in the way of money. 
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heads have come from Heidelberg University alone ! What 
countless theologians^ physicians, critics, philosophers, have 
developed from the so-supposed idle race of German students ! 
The streets of Heidelberg are not generally interesting or 
picturesque. Naturally, after the burning of their richly- 
carved houses by the French, the poor citizens were glad to 
erect the meanest kind of shelter, and to this is owing the 
rarity of antique houses. One, however, in the market-place, 
gives a good idea of what Heidelberg must have been in its 
palmy days. It is of red sandstone, and much ornamented 
with carvings of knights, quarterings, scrolls and gules, with 
gold inscriptions in one or two places. The figure of a 
mailed knight stands on the roof, and the old name still 
remains over the porch — 

''Zum Ritter/' 

or '^ The Knight.^^ Two half-moon windows look into the 
street, and one^s thoughts involuntarily go back to the 
knightly times, and the bearded, armed, wild heroes who 
lounged over their deep potations there, talking fierce invec- 
tives against the French, boasting of their invincible old 
castle, perhaps of the beauty of their English Electress, per- 
haps of the French heads to fall to-morrow. 

Or, if the time was a time of siege, and the hated foes 
swarmed like bees in the Neckar valley, and mothers 
threatened naughty children by that a^rful bogey-name, 
'^ Melac will get you V^ — and balls boomed and thundered on 
the castle heights above: — then hurrying and hot and 
dusty would be the knights who drank Neckar wine in 
" Zum Ritter -/' then short and fierce the vows of hatred 
against that bogey-name ; then anxious and scared the face 
of the landlord as he stood at his door ; then pale and 
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splendid works^ and go to the hearths and homes of men 
history nameth not in illumined letters ; if they find kindli- 
ness and charity and pure lives there, they set them up in 
some sacred niche, content to seek no other saint. 

But though all do not bow to the same kind or degree of 
greatness, every kind and degree of greatness is loved and 
respected. No matter of what class or religion or country 
he may be, when we come into the presence of a Hero, we 
take oflf our hats instinctively. It is the privilege of the 
great man to possess lovers and appreciative sympathizers. 
It is the patent of his nobility that we honour him whether 
we will or no. I am a peaceable man, not loving wars, or 
rumours of wars, not over-partial to the thing called military 
glory. Do you think that I admire Gustavus Adolphus or 
Napoleon less on that account? Do you think that I 
grudge these stupendous men the fame they have won? 
No, no. Caxton and Gutenberg and Thomas h Kempis 
shrink to no lesser stature for being placed beside them. 
There is room in the world, and in men's hearts, for all the 
triumphal arches, and all the glory, of every hero that ever 
lived, and thousands more. Do not the laurels keep bud« 
ding afresh, however we cut and clip them ? Do not our 
hearts grow larger and more sympathetic with every new 
admiration, every new glow of enthusiasm ? 

In the grand old Rhine chronicles, each of us may find a 
hero or heroine to our taste. Name afker name stands out 
shining in splendid honours ; and so great is the number, 
so varied the splendour, that we hesitate which page to read 
first of so enticing a book. 

Hereafter no Rhine travellers will visit Bonn without 
thinking of one student at its university whom every Eng- 
lishman remembers with love and respect. 
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A few months ago all my countrymen and countrywomen 
were in mourning for the husband of their Queen, and not 
in outward mourning only. I do not believe there was an 
English household which did not heartily and sorrowfully 
sympathize with the loneliness fallen so suddenly on our 
good Sovereign. Husbands thought of her fatherless sons, 
wives thought of her early widowhood, sisters and brothers 
thought of the young princes and princesses bereft of their 
dearest friend and protector — all were sorrowftQ. 

Every young lover of his country and every aspirer after his 
country^s good, should study the life and works of this good 
man and honest gentleman. Are martial triumphs, are blood- 
stained victories, dearer than such peaceful trophies, such 
guiltless fields, as he fought for and gained ? 

In promoting knowledge, in bettering the condition of the 
working classes, in elevating and extending the love of arts 
and sciences, in ftirthering the interests of commerce and 
agriculture, in propagating the Christian faith, in organizing 
charitable, artistic, and educational institutions, how much 
has he done ; how much more might he still have done for 
us, had his life been spared ! 

No career could have been more industrious, more un- 
selfishly and unostentatiously useful ; and we feel sadly that 
no other man can fiU his place. 

Bonn has other great names on its records. There is 
pointed out to the lover of music the house in which 
Beethoven was bom. Think you all great men had happy 
lives? Are the finest roses of summer strewed in their 
pathway by good fairies ? Alas ! perhaps no life is sadder 
with noble sadness than that' of true genius. 

It was Beethoven's fate to sufifer the worst trial which a 
sensitive mind can feel. His talent was disregarded, doubted ; 
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he grew doubtful of it himself, and the slights of the world 
combined with his own self-questionings embittered his mind 
and warped him from his better nature. 

Could any misfortune have added to his troubles so much 
as deafiiess? He had a soul for such harmony as only 
angels and god-gifted men can know — the sound of winds 
and waters, of thunder, of sweet human yoices, of wood 
choruses, of twilight breezes, awoke within him the most 
delicious melodies, the wildest chords of passion. He grew 
deaf, and henceforth sound was to him as sight is to the 
blind man — ^an inexpressibly dear and beautiful memory, 
nothing more. 

A touching story is recorded of his dying hour. Hummel, 
his oldest, truest friend, but with whom he had quarrelled in 
some moment of indtation, came to his bedside, and con- 
veyed, by means of an ear-trumpet, kind and consoling 
words to him — ^words that healed the old wound and brought 
their hearts as near as they had before been. 

Beethoven revived; a smile rippled his lips, he bent 
towards his friend, and murmured faintly — 

'^ Is it not truCy Hummel, that I have some talent, after all ?" 

What a sad ending to so sad a life ! When we think of 
the fame, and the love, and the noble enthusiasm that his 
works have since created for themselves, we cannot help 
wishing that some of these had been given during his life- 
time. Yet we are glad that his last moment had a little 
ray of sympathy and comfort in it.* 

• Beethoven is buried near Vienna. A few weeks ago the writer 
visited his tomb, which is grandly simple, being a plain slab, in the 
midst of which is a harp, and below the well-loved wonderful name, 

Beethoven, 

Schubert lies beside him. 
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Though I am more at home with authors and books 
than with assaults and cannonading, I hope I am not 
wanting in love for my own country, or in admiration for 
any true lover of his country that ever lived. I confess to 
a glow of ardour and a thrill of generous admiration, when- 
ever I read of a staunch soldier, no matter whether British, 
French, German, Austrian, or Prussian guns have boomed 
over his grave. 

'Tis said — ''those whom the gods love, die young." 
Those whom the gods love, die old also ; but there is some- 
thing that unmans us with an emotion of which we are 
never ashamed, in the thought of an early, glorious death. 

A book whose every page would stir a boy's heart to 
good ambitions and pure aims, might be written about these 
young heroes. How proud we feel of their splendid ^ring, 
which never ripened to summer ! What tears we shed over 
their ardent daring, their grand successes, their young 
graves I What energy under obstacles, what perfect deeds, 
what enviable deaths are here I 

Near Coblentz are the monuments of two young soldiers, 
who both died as soldiers should, and left behind them 
unspotted names. They fought in the same cause, and 
fought with heart and soul. 

We have seen the spot near Neuwied island, where 
General Hoche passed his troops over the Rhine, in sight 
of the Austrians, afterwards forcing them to retreat, despite 
their vigorous defence; we have also read the simple in- 
scription on the obelisk erected to his memory. But 
thoroughly to appreciate this short bright life we must go 
back to boyhood. 

Many great men have risen from humble origin, and we 
read that Hoche's father was keeper of the royal dog-kennel 
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at Versailles; where the child learned reading from an old 
aunt who had a greengrocer's shop. 

His first employment was that of stable-boy. At sixteen^ 
however^ he enlisted for foreign service^ but his regiment 
not being ordered abroad^ we find the dauntless boy-hero 
at PariS; embroidering caps, when ofp drill, for sale. Of 
course, you all guess whither the proceeds of this money 
went ? To no other place but the second-hand book-shops, 
for works t)n military tactics, fortification, &c. 

What would I not give to purchase only a fragment of 
such a cap ! 

Can you &ncy the boy at his work ? Can you picture 
the eager head bent over such unsuitable employment, the 
patient fingers sorting out gold twist and silk braid, to make 
the cap worth a few sous more ? Did he feel any disgrace 
in using woman's tools and earning woman's wages ? Not 
he ; the true hero is never disgraced by circumstances, but 
by his own acts only ; and I vouch for it that this young 
bright soul had already many a noble vision of future fields 
and laurels, to cheer his undesirable labours. 

His courage, bis strict attention to duty, his intelligence 
and energy, soon attracted notice, and firom being made a 
corporal, he speedily rose to the highest rank. 

But his career was no more safe from disappointment 
and difficulties than that of other heroic men ; and you, 
my boys and girls, must face all these, if you ever intend to 
accomplish anything excellent. In one undertaking, viz. the 
invasion of Ireland, he failed utterly, and never would have 
attempted it, had he studied the character of our nation suffi- 
ciently. His achievements as commander of the army of 
the Sambre and Meuse on the banks of the Rhine, won for 
him a name among brave men that shall long keep its place, 
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and he died at the age of thirty, of excessive fatigue, in- 
cun*ed in his country's service. 

We may fitly term Marceau his brother in spirit and in 
glory. Serving the same cause, the cause of French liberty 
against overwhelming enemies, winning laurels and stars at 
the same era, animated with the same love of freedom and 
country, these young patriots died within a year of each other 
and were buried together. Truly, ^' they were lovely and 
pleasant in their lives, and in death they were not divided.'^ 

Marceau died the death that aU soldiers envy, falling in 
battle at the post of duty. Byron says, " The inscriptions 
on his monument axe rather too long, and not required ; his 
name was enough. Prance adored, and her enemies ad- 
mired; both wept over him. His funeral was attended by 
the generals and detachments from both armies.'' 

On one side of the monument are inscribed these words — 

" Qui que tu sois, ami ou ennemi, de ce jeune h^ros respecte les cendres."* 

Leaving Coblentz with its never-dying pair of heroes, let 
us turn over to another page in our book of great names. 

At the present time, when women do so much, and do 
it well, when books issue from a woman's printing-press, 
and disgrace no library table ; when female fingers work the 
telegraphic wires, and female secretaries and clerks are heard 
of, when a few women, strong-minded in the noblest sense 
of the word, form themselves into a society for promoting 
the employment and wholesome industry of their weaker 
sisters — it will be interesting, and only fair, to j^lace a woman 
in our chapter of heroes, when we find one worthy. 

* Translation : — " Whether you be friend or enemy, respect the ashes of 
this yoang hero." 

u2 
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Every Rhine traveller is shown in the church of St. Peter, 
at Heidelberg, the simple tombstone of Olympia Morata. Not 
many, however, know the sweet sad story of her student 
life. No romance or story-book ever told anything half so 
tender, so touching, or so true. We love her as we love a 
beautiful and gifted nature now present with us ; all good 
women, all young girls, who are a-glow with enthusiasm and 
earnestness and affection, must love her for her earnest in- 
tellect and pure woman's heart. 

Like Mrs. Browning's Aurora Leigh, or like Miss Landon's 
Improvisatrice, Olympia Morata coidd say — 

*' I am a daughter of that land 
Where the poet's lips and painter's hand 
Are most divine — where earth and sky 
Are picture both and poetry." 

In the land of the olive, the myrtle, and the vine; of 
velvety plains and purple skies, and sunny merry life ; in the 
favourite home of painters and poets, — Olympia passed her 
studious girlhood. 

Anything more secluded and industrious than this young 
Italian's life, cannot be imagined ; frivolous thoughts of dress, 
of gaiety, of amusement, were utterly remote from her. She 
put the attainment of knowledge before her mind as its 
chiefest aim, and worked towards it steadily. 

The young Princess of Ferrara, who was her father's pupil, 
took a fancy to the gentle, assiduous girl, and obtained per- 
mission to have Olympia as companion in her studies. We 
read with interest of this pretty friendship and companion- 
ship, and take pleasure in drawing the pair of fresh young 
faces bent over Cicero or Aristotle. But troubles came early 
to break their friendship ; Olympiads father dying, she was 
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obliged to return home in order to take charge of her invalid 
mother, and educate her sisters and little brother. 

Soon a lover came — Andreas Gunthler by name, a German 
student at Ferrara. 

'^ I have no heart for love/* said Olympia, ^^ but the love 
of those who need me. Think of my sick mother, and of 
my untaught helpless brother.'* 

^' Surely thy sisters, who are well-nigh young women, can 
take charge of thy parent," answered the lover. '^ And as 
to the child, sweetheart, why let him come to Germany with 
us ! There is plenty of room there for us three.** 

" She is no true woman who burdens her husband with 
bread-earning for kith and kin,** replied the proud-spirited 
little lady. 

" He is no true man who would deem his wife*s helpless 
brother or sister a burden,** gallantly urged the young 
doctor. 

The argument ended in a wedding. 

At this time all Germany was in a religious ferment. No 
Protestant could be sure of his hearth and home for a day, 
and the young married couple were not fortunate in select- 
ing a location. At Augsburg, employment did not oflTer, 
and when comfortably settled at Schweinfiirt with very fair 
prospects for life, the enemies of their faith rushed on the 
town with fire and sword. We who can put up our house- 
hold gods wherever we please, pretty sure that no one will 
take them down but ourselves, are hardly able to comprehend 
the misery and desolation of being driven from home so un- 
ceremoniously. 

Schweinfiirt was besieged and burnt; the Gunthlers es- 
caped with their lives, but no other property whatever, 
excepting the clothes on their backs, and one or two beloved 
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Greek books of Olympiads. They were fortunate in escaping 
at all. 

They then set their faces toward Heidelberg, and here 
the sun broke out a little. The elector-palatine offered 
Andreas a professorship of physic at the university ; friends 
rose around them, and Olympia, besides instructing her 
brother carefully in Latin and Greek, gave public lectures 
on philosophy to crowded audiences, and obtained many- 
pupils for the learned languages, of which she was thoroughly 
the mistress. 

Her house too was managed as houses should be managed, 
and we read with curiosity and interest of her small domestic 
troubles, of the careless German servant who would neglect 
work for sweethearts, and who was so heavy-handed that, as 
Tom Hood said, " she would break the Bank of England if 
she laid her hand on it.^' 

This was a sunny time, indeed. Competency, honour, 
home-peace, what more could they desire? Alas ! the brightest 
hour is ever the soonest to pass I Olympia, like many 
women of extraordinary intellect and susceptibility, had a 
delicate constitution — a constitution that wiU bear much to- 
day and break to-morrow. All the hardship, the fatigue, 
the anxiety, the want of rest and food experienced during 
that unhappy wandering from Schweinftirt, told upon her 
afterwards, and at the age of twenty-eight, she passed away 
to the silent land. 

It seems hard to us that she should have died in her 
happy days. Young, loving, and beloved, in the prime of 
her fair and gifted womanhood, how sad to shut her eyes on 
the world and those so dear to her I How sad to leave her 
beautiful life-poem half finished I We are reminded of 
Charlotte Bronte^s passionate death-bed exclamation — 
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^^ Must we party Arthur, now, when we are so happy?" 

But let us not question the ways of the Great Beneiieence, 
who sees with other eyes than the eyes of men. We cannot 
doubt that for wise and good purposes He has called some 
and left others. 

Oh ! young girk, with your careless laughter and frolic- 
some lives, do not lightly read this sketch of a high-souled 
woman and ardent student. Take from it a text that shall 
guide you to more earnest pursuits, more energetic industry. 
Whatever your hands find to do, do it with all your might. 
Above aU, never waste talents and tastes that were given for 
good ends; never spend over vain fineries and senseless 
amusements, hours that if put to a worthy purpose, might 
render you an accomplished artist, a finished musician, a 
correct historian or linguist, a clear-headed mathematician, 
a competent housewife. A perfect woman has always a 
cultivated mind and skilfrd hands ; remember that. Know- 
ledge and accomplishments are useful bread-earners abroad ; 
but no less usefrd are tact, cleverness in domestic matters, 
quickness and methodical management at home. No woman 
should be without some well-learned art or profession, by 
which she may earn her own livelihood if the need arise ; 
no woman, above all things, should be unfitted for the posi- 
tion of wife, of mother, and of mistress*. 

Pardon me this lecture, dear young ladies. It shall be my 
last, or at least my longest. 

Placing a chaplet on our Olympiads grave, we pass to 
some other honourable names which deserve to be remem- 
bered on the banks of the Rhine. 

These grand old ruins, cresting vineyard hills and volcanic 
rocks, form romantic and imposing pictures for us. When 
gazing on them so admiringly, it is curious to reflect that a 
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few centuries back^ each was a representatiye of much ill- 
used power and of unlimited oppression^ against which there 
was no appeaL 

Who overtomed the fierce brigand-barona of the Rhine ? 
"What means did he use ? What helpers seconded him ? 

Arnold von Walboten, a citizen of Mentz, may fi Jy rank 
among great men. His work^ like all works of transcendant 
excellence^ was not the victory of an hour or of a day, but 
lived after him, multiplying to endless, good finiits, year 
by year. • 

I cannot stop to tell you of the evil of feudalism, 
but you can already understand the cruel exactions and 
force that a baron-robber might exercise in his Rhenish 
stronghold, without check or retribution. Walboten was 
the first to suggest a plan, by which merchants and in- 
offensive travellers were fi'ced fi'om the heavy tolls, fines, 
and aggressions formerly exercised upon them. Fancy a 
Newcastle trader^s coal-barge being stopped and mulcted of 
half its fi-eight, on the way to Ipswich. But Walboten 
fairly seized the bull by the horns, when he laid before the 
emperor his plan of a Rhenish league or confederation of 
cities. Rudolph of Hapsburg seconded such energetic un- 
dertakings with a powerful arm, and between the two, castle 
after castle was dismantled, and commerce was hberated 
from unwarrantable imposts. Jews were no longer picked 
out of the crowd by dogs for the sake of liieir ducats, and 
pilgrims like ourselves could come and go in peace. 

Worthy fellow-citizen of W^alboten, though born neady 
two centuries after, was Johann Gansfleisch, known to us as 
Gutenberg, the discoverer of moveable types. But I need 
not write his panegyric ; every book is a monument to his 
memory — every child's primer eulogizes him, as well as the 
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most learned work of research. Like George Stephenson, 
he has immortalized himself in his work, and therefore can 
never be less of a hero. And now I come to the saddest, 
yet perhaps most profitable page in our chapter of Rhine 
heroes. 

Have my yoimg readers ever given a thought to the 
numerous noble works that remain to us, whose authors and 
creators have passed utterly away from men's memories — 
whose names are sealed books for ever and ever ? Perhaps 
not ; yet there are many such sealed books in the world's 
history. 

It is in human nature to think of harvest at seed-time. 
Boys and girls at school would hardly perhaps try so hard 
to obtain good marks, if it were not for the medal or certi- 
ficate of honour at Christmas. All of us love to receive the 
reward and credit of our works. But it has been ordained 
by a Higher Power, that many sow well in springtime, and 
yet do not reap the harvest. 

To endeavour earnestly for excellence in the path chosen 
for us, or selected by inclination^; is meritorious undoubtedly. 
To win honours and wear them with modesty, proclaims a 
mind capable of great things. But oh ! young beating hearts, 
and young eager brows, " the race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong /' and the courage that 
overcomes disappointment and failure, the perseverance that 
works its way through countless small hindrances and diffi- 
culties, the patience that can bear defeat at last — these show 
a mind capable of something better than greatness. How 
many brave men and women have done estimable, nay, 
heroic work, and have passed silently to forgotten graves, 
it is impossible to tell. 

" Who knows," says Sir Thomas Browne, ^' whether the 
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best of men be known? or whether there be not more 
remarkable persons fin^ot, than any that stand remembered 
in the known acconnt of time ? The night of time &r snr- 
passeth the day^ and who knows where was the equinox ?^^ 

The Rhine traveller is constantly reminded of those 
unknown artists whom history does not name. 

Having once seen the Cathedral at Colc^ne — ^that marvel- 
lous buildings which looks vaster for its wondrous delicacy of 
structure^ and more beautiful and delicate for its vastness — 
can any one forget it? The architect's name is utterly 
lost to us. We know that Conrad of Hochsteden was the 
founder^ that Master Gerhard is the first builder named — 
and we know no more. 

What matter? Could any mausoleum have told us so 
much as this great architect's work does ? Could any learned 
inscription convey to us the loftiness of that mind^ the 
largeness and tenderness of that hearty the gigantic strength 
of that intellect, as they are legibly written here to remain 
as long as the world shall stand ? 

'Tis better sJt. The man's greatness has no blot on it : 
we know nothing of his enviers or of his errors ; we love 
him and reverence him as we only love the best and finest 
natures. No living hero can elevate us more. When we 
kneel in the gorgeous temple that he designed for future 
generations, our prayers are as incense to his memory. 

At Heidelberg we meet with much splendid work done 
by unrecorded, though perfect artists. There are seen 
superb fa9ades, rich mouldings, graceful columns, arabesque 
ornamentations, and life-like statuary of heroes and kings — 
all the thought of some inspired mind and the work of 
some delicate hands. 

'' No one knows at the present time," says a French 
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author^ '^ the names of those sublime men who planned and 
sculptured the walls of Heidelberg. We find enough renown 
floating around this noble ruin to make ten great artists. 
Shadows envelope all. The poets are already 
dead; their poems in marble will follow them ere long. 
. For whom have they worked — these grand 
men ? Alas^ for the wind that blows — for the grass that 
springs — for the ivy whose tracery resembles their handiwork 
— for the swallow that flits by — for the rain that descends — 
for the night which falls on all.^' 

Not so, agreeable author, but sad dreamer. For the 
worshipfiil admiration of men in all ages — ^for the elevation 
and instruction of the youthful student, artist, or poet — for 
the good example and loving lesson of patient working to 
young and old — for the sweet teachings that come with any- 
thing beautiful, or lovely, or noble — most of all, for the ever- 
present eye of God, — did these unknown heroes, does every 
unknown hero, use the talent entrusted to him. Therefore 
it behoves us all to do our work well, whether we get 
honour and praise for it or not : seeing that honour of God 
and peace of conscience are dearer than anything the world 
can give. Oh ! the sweetness and self-dependence and 
strength that we gain from a well-done work ! Oh ! the 
unspeakable comfort of thinking, " I have done my best — 
I have thrown heart and soul into my task — I have loved 
it, and it cannot now shame me.'* 

Boys and girls, are you tired of my chapter of heroes ? 
Do you think me the dullest author that ever came in 
your way ? Mille pardons. I promise to-morrow to lead 
you to " fresh fields and pastures new.'* 

Papa Lightfoot. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SOUR-KRAUT^ SAUSAGES^ AND APPLE-WINE. 



^^f-J^ ^ 




^ AIR and fruitfiil is the little kingdom of Wir- 
temberg, with its patchwork fields of maize 
and primrose-coloured flax, of purple beetroot 
and luxurious green tobacco ; of pale yellow 
Welsh com and thrifty potato plants ; with its 
orchards glowing purple, orange, crimson, and deep scarlet, 
in their teeming abundance of blooming plum, and pear, and 
pippin; with its mimic Alps, on whose heights shine tiny 
summer-houses, and whose skirts gleam with luscious purple 
grapes ; with its bosky pine-groves and silver Neckar that 
Schiller loved ; with its quaint wooden steeples, where the 
thoughtful stork rests on one leg, and contemplates affairs 
in general; with its flocks of geese, which have the sole 
right of the king's highways; with its rustic carts, and 
tinkling harness-bells, and sunburnt women who do the 
work of men, and do it with content; with its pretty 
coffee-gardens, where, in summer-time, people live all day 
long, and where you can get superb coffee for a penny 
the cup, and dine grandly for eighteen-pence : sausages, 
sour-kraut, and apple-wine never omitted from the bill 
of fare. 

Nor would I have them to be, for I love all three. Others 
may quiz these well-beloved nationalities of the jolly 
Suabians ; / speak with frankness when I say that I appro- 
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ciate them. Pleasant it is to drink the fresh juice of the 
apple as you recline on a rustic bench, and hear the tinkling 
bells of the hay-carts, the crackling of the drosky-drivers' 
whips, and the boom of the watch-guns from the vineyards 
above. 

Oh ! they were right, those old German poets who 
praised their native Suabia ! It is not easy to find another 
country where the fields are so fruitftd, the people so con- 
tented, the whole manner of living so free frx)m care and 
affectation and ambition. I do not wonder at the feelings 
which dictated such verses as these — 

" The greatest kingdom upon earth, 
Cannot with that compare ; 
With all the stout and hardy men, 
And nut-hrown maidens there !" 

Stuttgart, the capital of this fruity, beery, cabbagey little 
kingdom, lies very prettily in a valley of vineyards, and has 
nothing particular about it but an immense palace, in front 
of which is a large square, laid out in pleasure gardens and 
adorned by fountains. But the king (who, by-the-bye, is 
the oldest sovereign of Europe), considers the pleasure of 
his subjects in more ways than one, and has given up to 
their enjoyment and use the whole of his superb park, 
where every day they ride, drive, and walk or lounge amid 
his flower-gardens. 

We have obtained comfortable lodgings on the fifth story 
of a house in the new part of the Neckar-strasse. Here we 
have pleasant views of the park, and are constantly kept 
lively by the countless omnibuses and droskies passing on 
their way to Caunstall and Berg — ^the suburban resorts of 
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all the townsfolk, where they take coflTee, smoke cigars, dine 
at the table d'hdte, bathe, and drink the mineral waters, 
chat over every-day occurrences, and in fine, enjoy them- 
selves after their own dear simple hearts. 

We have a whole little menage to ourselves — ^bedrooms, 
parlours, kitchen, speisekammery and all; Midsie keeps 
house, but her office is nearly nominal ; as, to spare trouble, 
we order dinner from a hotel, and get it very nicely brought 
in at a charge of one shilling each person. We breakfast 
at seven o'clock off new rolls and coffee, (stale bread is 
never heard of here), take fruit and bread again at ten, 
dine at one, and generally spend the afternoon in the 
country. This seems to be the approved way of living, and 
we enjoy it extremely. 

Yesterday we went to Berg. The young folks preferred 
a twopenny drive in a drosky, but the walk offered greater 
temptations to me, since it led through a shady country 
road, with ripe apples and plums dancing within reach of 
my mouth at every breeze, and broad-speaking peasant 
women ready to gossip on either hand. 

At Berg, we were much pleased. The baths were so 
orderly, the gardens so shaded and pleasant, the table d'hote 
so tempting, that we all agreed in calling Wirtemberg as 
delightful and cheap a country as one could wish to live in. 

Shall I give you our bill of fare ? Well, here it is. Soup 
made of bouillon ; eggs, bread and parsley ; boiled beef with 
potatoes, pickled cherries and herrings, by way of condi- 
ment ; stewed veal and fowl, boiled in batter ; roast venison, 
and salad of endive, oil, and potatoes ; sweet baked pudding ; 
lastly, dessert. 

When I tell you that beer was included, I think you will 
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agree with me that this dinner could not be called a dear 
one at eighteen-pence. 

Many fresh visitors came in the afternoon, for coffee or 
beer, which they took under the trees, the ladies chatting 
and knitting meantime. 

The good old couple who let this house have shown 
themselves very friendly, and last night invited us to 
supper or abendessen. No English mahogany ever shone 
as their walnut-wood furniture does, and John begins 
to think that even his Susan can be equalled in house* 
hold cleanliness. Certainly sister Susan's floors and chef- 
foniers have found rivals. Of course we do not see a 
square inch of carpet here, either in bed or sitting-rooms, 
but nevertheless they do not look dreary or bare — after a 
little use. The Frau Hausmann's drawing-room, we found 
quite a little bower of cosiness and green leaves. Pretty 
arches of wirework stood in each comer, green with ivy 
and clematis, pots of fig-trees and rhododendrons were placed 
in niches, and in the comers of the wall were brackets for 
china and gilt ornaments, and worstedwork cornices. We 
had a famous supper, the lady waiting on us, to our infinite 
dismay, and plying us with ham, tongue, sausage, hard eggs 
decorated with anchovies, rye-bread, hot potatoes, and tea. 
Hardly were these removed, when Neckar wine and an 
immense circular fruit-cake came on, which the Frau de- 
scribed to Midsie as a compound of apples, plums, almonds, 
bread, sugar, and spice. So hospitable were these kindly 
entertainers, that, not contented with feasting us out during 
our stay, the remainder of the ktichen, or fruit-cake, was sent 
upstairs for dinner next day. 

Perhaps one of our happiest recollections of Wirtemberg 
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will be that of a pic-nic to Marbach, the biithpLice of Schiller. 
No poet is so well beloved throughout Germanj, especiaUv 
in the souths where he passed his boyhood and youth. 
Those of my young readers who have not already glowed 
over his Piccolomini, Wallensiein, and Don Carlos, will be 
richly repaid whenever they commence the task^ if anything 
so perfectly delightfnl as the reading of good books can 
ever take that name. I think the birthplace of a great man 
is infinitely more interesting than the site of the greatest 
battle ever fought. We must feel ourselves attracted more 
or less by the name and location of Waterloo or of Jena — 
but we have no heart*tears or joy-thriUs for them. We 
are not subdued to sweety humble^ loving sympathies and 
admiration there ; we are not made better boys and girls^ 
better men and women there. But when our feet pass 
the threshold over which has passed some noble young 
soul^ to win the praises and triumphs of the whole wonder- 
struck^ worshipping world, we feel as if we breathed an 
uncommon air ; as if, indeed, true greatness is immortal in 
its influence, teaching ever a lesson of patience^ of purity, 
of high aspiration. 

The cheery Hausmanns, with a troop of shy rosy nieces, 
joined our little party. We started at seven o'clock, as 
we had a walk of six miles before us, and wanted to do 
it before the sun should be high in the heavens. My boy 
Harry and Mil carried a basket of goodies apiece, and the 
Herr Hausmann's pockets were stuffed with sausages, which 
peeped from their paper wraps as if they too wished to 
enjoy the country. 

It was just the day for a long rural walk. The sky had 
that deep clear blueness which we seldom see in England ; the 
air was light and breezy ; the dew lay thick on the trefoil 
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path. Here and there, women were driving yoked oxen 
to the hayfield, and many a ride did the young folks get 
in their quaint carts. Soon we came to the river side, and 
thenceforward followed its windings to Marbach. Our path 
was a shady one, being sheltered by a hedge of fruit trees, 
whose laden boughs were propped up at every step. As it 
was gathering-time, every inch of ground looked like some 
rich mosaic of green, purple, red, and yellow. Men, women, 
and children in great numbers, were plucking and sorting 
fruit, and from every group a little unkempt urchin ran 
forward, inviting us to eat pears or plums. 

" Dear, dear,'' crieji little Jessie, " I wish Edith would 
come here and make her jams and preserves. In Stuttgart 
you get five apples, or three apricots, or twenty-five plums, 
or eight pears, for a farthing. How very little it would cost 
her to fill all her jam-pots \" 

Meantime Midsie was making friends with the two 
elder of Frau Hausmann's nieces. I heard the beginning 
of their conversation, which began in a kind of low twitter 
— much after the manner of birds only half sure of the 
dawn. 

^^Do you go to school, Fraulein Rosele?" 

" Yes, Fraulein ; to the Catarienstift.'' 

Midsie opened her eyes at this. 

"To the Catarienstift ? Do you learn a great many 
lessons there ?'' 

" Oh, yes I We work all day long, and the examinations 
are dreadfiil ; especially in algebra and physics.'' 

*' Do you go to school also ?" (this question was put to 
the elder one.) 

'^No; I stay at home now, and learn cooking and house- 
hold matters." 
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'' Do you like that sort of thing?'' 

" I like making soups and puddings^ but I prefer not to 
tidy rooms or wash up tea-things ; it is such uninteresting 
work/' 

" You speak English very nicely I" 

" We learned that a good many years ago. I can read 
English story-books nicely now. I have just begun ^ Amy 
Herbert' with my master. It is a pretty book. Last year 
I read the 'Wide, Wide World I' " 

The three girls grew quite sisterly by the time we caught 
sight of Marbach, with its quaint bridge of boats, its square 
wooden church tower, its narrow street which the cows, 
pigs, and geese had evidently appropriated to themselves, and 
its pretty green framework of wiUow banks. 

With all our Schiller enthusiasm, we were too tired to 
look at anything before taking rest and food, so the good 
Herr Hausmann pioneered us at once to the village inn. 

Passing through an entrance-haU fiill of wine-presses, 
pigs, and chickens, we followed the landlord upstairs into a 
large apartment, of smoky and dingy appearance, where, 
from the empty coffee-cups, beer-glasses, and tin soup-basins 
standing here and there, evidently many customers had 
already dropped in for refreshment. 

Sweeping one end of the table clean with his elbows, our 
host very politely asked for orders, hoped we should find 
everything very comfortable, reconmiended some excellent 
apple- wine just broached, &c. 

We ordered several drinkables, but preferred our own eat- 
ables, and certainly never made a heartier meal. We soon 
grew accustomed to the very close, smoky state of the 
room, and even the floors and tables appeared less dirty 
after a little time. When most of the good things had 
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vanished, every one^s curiosity as to Schiller's house seemed 
doubly vigorous ; accordingly, we set oflf in search of it at 
once. 

The village had a most washy, muddlesome look. Of 
pavement there was none, unless promiscuous large stones 
placed so as to contain nice little pools of eavesdroppings, 
coidd be called by that name. The cows, too, lived on 
terms of far too close intimacy with their owners, inhabiting 
the ground floor of the houses; and the pigs and geese 
seemed to be the chosen companions of the children in 
general. As to the heaps of refuse and manure fronting 
every dwelling, they certainly outdid any seen by Mrs. 
Hamilton in the cottages of Glenburnie. 

Schiller's house looked wonderfully bright and clean, 
having been restored lately. It was built with one gable 
overlooking the street, and the window-frames, doors, and 
cornices were of dark polished wood, whilst the walls, being 
painted in pale pink with ornamented borders, reminded 
one of a gentleman's pocket-handkerchiefc 

A sharp little old man acted aa cicerone, showing us the 
room in which our hero was born, his mother's spinning- 
wheel, arm-chair, &c., two letters written by him in later 
years, portraits of himself taken at diflFerent periods of life, 
also those of his parents, a lock of his fine silvered hair, a 
laurel-wreath presented to him by some young admiring 
lady, and lastly the visitor's book, in which we all wrote our 
names for the fim of the thing. 

So here the baby Schiller crowed his first crow, and took, 
as nurses say, " his first notice." Perhaps on the very spot 
where I stood, his little feet first touched the ground. Did 
he open his eyes and think the world very dirty, I wonder ? 
Or did he take to it kindly, and play on the manure heaps 

N 2 
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with the geese ; or sit, as Tom Hood has it, " as good as gold 
in the gutter, making of little dirt pies V^ Heigho ! I can- 
not think of the man, with his calm, godlike face, as the 
dirty Marbach child. 

Amid such surroundiugs of hard coarse life, were passed 
the first years of that prophetic childhood. How he threw 
oflf any vulgar or low-minded impressions and influences ; 
how he burst the chains of poverty, of mean birth, of early 
disadvantages ; how he accomplished the high destiny for 
which he was born, I cannot stop to say. I may only pause 
to raise my hat reverently to the Poet of Goodness and 
Beauty, and recall to you that — 

" Lives of great men all remind as, 
We can make oar own sablime ; 
And departing, leave behind as 
Footprints on the sands of time." 

We returned home in the eil-waffen, or coach, a very slow- 
going and squeezing conveyance, but carrying a good deal of 
dignity about it. We had a grand guard in police livery, 
besides the post-boy, who was wondrously got up in a sky- 
blue tail-coat, yellow breeches, cocked-hat, and large horn 
appended to his shoulder by a smart tasseUed girdle. When- 
ever we drove through a village he blew a tremendous blast, 
though the eiUwagen was crammed as fiill as a carpet-bag. 
I suppose he did it by way of practice, or, perhaps, to have 
the pleasure of disappointing some imlucky person very 
anxious to get to Stuttgart — though I don^t wish to be 
uncharitable. 

On reaching home we found the street filled with charity- 
school boys in marshalled order, all looking very pleased 
indeed. Having alighted, we discovered the cause. 
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Our next-door neighbour, who owns a large orchard, had 
become possessor of more windfall fruit than he could dis- 
pose of, and good-naturedly enough was doling it out to the 
boys by the handful. You should have seen the little joyful 
faces as the luscious pears and plums were distributed ! I 
am sure that the kind donor enjoyed a rich feast vicariously. 
When aU had been supplied, the boy-regiment filed oflF, per- 
forming an odd little martial step. 

To-morrow we go into the coimtry, to spend a week at 
Schloss Neubert — a real German castle, built in the year 
1262. Our kind friends there have promised the young 
people some delightful excursions, and I think we shall all 
be very happy. Midsie is to be chronicler of the visit. 

Papa. 



CHAPTER XX. 

WE ARE GUESTS IN AN OLD GERMAN CASTLE. 

[N Count Neubert^s old Schloss we have had 
the most romantic time of it : indeed, we only 
wanted ruffs and wimples, and plaited jerkins 
and plumed hats to make the ladies " faire dam- 
sels," and the gentlemen " courtly e knightes'^ 
of the Middle Ages. 

Early in the morning we left Stuttgart by the post-wagerij 
and after a lovely drive of some hours arrived at the dreamy 
little town of Asperg, where the carriage of our kind friend 
awaited us. In half-an-hour's time we had left the high 
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road and were winding round the foot of a vine-clad MIl^ on 
which the old castle stood. 

" Oh I papa/* cried Jessie^ ^^ what a large house ! And 
what curious-shaped chimneys and windows it has ; and how 
many rooms there must be in it. I am sure we shall lose 
ourselves V^ 

Schloss Neubert, though built in the thirteenth century, 
is stUl as strong as ever ; the good old maxim^ ^' What is 
worth doing at all, is worth doing well/' being in vogue 
among builders of that time. Architectural beauty it does 
not possess^ but massiveness, dignity, heaviness in a large 
degree. What Jessie had taken for chimneys proved to be 
towers, of which there were four, looking to the four winds, 
as Harry said, being at each comer of the rambling, gigantic 
building. 

As to windows, one must look twice to make sure that it 
has any, the walls being so wide and the windows so few and 
far between ; but when once their existence is ascertained, 
the number increases upon the experienced eye like stars on 
a dark night, and you give up the task of counting them as 
hopeless* Passing under a gateway covered with quaint 
devices in grey stone, we found ourselves in an immense 
courtyard, where we were welcomed by our host. 

^^ You will find this old place very strange, I dare say," 
he said, smilingly ; " but it can give a warm welcome never- 
theless. My wife and the young ones are anxiously looking 
out for you, and we have made .lots of plans to vary your 
days, and make them pass pleasantly.*' 

We followed him across the courtyard, and through a 
long corridor painted blue, paved with stone, having old pic- 
tures on the walls, and old cabinets, arms, tables, and clocks 
on every side. Then opening a door of trellised cast-iron. 
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he ushered us into the first of a series of large and handsome 
rooms.* All were of the same style as the corridor, being 
fdrnished with the heirlooms of many generations. Here the 
Countess, a merry, clever little lady, with the prettiest foreign 
accent in the world, gave us a second welcome, and intro- 
duced us to her three children, Hermann, Ferdinand, and 
Rosalie. 

" You must take some lunch now, and then rest 
yourselves till dinner, which we always take at mid-day,*' 
said the Countess. " You children, I shall leave to amuse 
each other ; and mind, Hermann, introduce the young 
gentleman to your tutor, and Rosalie, your little friend to 
Mademoiselle Adele; but don't run away till you have 
tasted some of the biscuits that I have made expressly for 
you." 

Harry and Jessie were in too much haste to explore the 
castle and grounds to do much justice to the Countess's cake, 
however, and in five minutes' time were oflf and did not re- 
appear till dinner. 

" Mademoiselle Adele kindly fastened my white frock," 
whispered Jess, ^^ and curled my hair ; for Rosalie has 
begged her mamma to let me sleep in their room — wont it 
be nice, Midsie ? and whilst Rosalie does her lessons, I can 
sit still and listen, you know." 

The dinner, as papa said, had a delicious taste of Frois- 
sart about it. We were served out of curious old silver 
dishes that had served himdreds of knights, templars and 
crusaders, and drank out of the battered beakers from which 
these wild, brave men had drunk strange toasts, oh ! Jiow 
many hundred years ago. The soup-bowl delighted us 
beyond anything. It was of rare Majolica china shaped 
like the castle itself, and had been made by the express order 
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of some ancestor of Coimt Neubert^s. The four towers, the 
windows, the carved gateway, were all given in correct pro- 
portions, though very gaudy colouring, the groundwork being 
a deep yellow. Then the tiny little salt-cellars inlaid with 
garnets, and the rare crystal cups filled with flowers, and the 
gorgeous Sevres vase in the centre, piled two feet high with 
fruit, and the queer little knives with pointed blades and 
fanciful metal handles, made everything taste differently and 
of a better flavour. 

After dinner we adjourned into the drawing-room for 
coffee. Here the Count showed us the contents of a large 
cabinet of carved oak, and told us many stories of the old 
castle connected with them. 

One small fragment of chain armour he held up, with 
more than usual interest expressed in his face. 

^' This handful of rusty wire,^' he said, " is a relic of the 
worst times Wirtemberg ever had, and of the saddest 
romance attached to our old Schloss. By-and-by I will 
show you the prison in which the wearer of it was kept, and 
the very spot where he was beheaded after an imprisonment 
of two years. You must know that the barons of Neubert, 
in the Middle Ages, and indeed later still, were like most 
other German barons — wild as hawks and lawless as lions. 
The dukes set a bad example, and the barons and knights 
followed it. To cage an enemy up for years and years in a 
cell where he could hardly stand upright, was common 
enough, and to behead him, when nt) ransom was to be 
got, they thought no crime.'' • 

After looking at many other curiosities, he pointed our 
attention to a dagger, hilted with ivory. 

'^ I would not change that dagger away for anything to 
be bought in Stuttgart for money,'' he said ; *^ and do 
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you know why? The monogram in the corner will tell 
you/^ 

We took it up and read the following letters : — 



" Albert Durer^s work \" cried Millison, delightedly. " I 
envy you, Coimt/' 

'^ But why is it so pretty ?'^ asked little Jessie. " I only 
see some etchipgs of ugly men's faces, and birds that never 
could have lived, and insects with big eyes.'' 

^^ Albert Durer, my Jess/' replied papa, ^^was an old 
German artist, and a very splendid man, though, as you 
say, his men's faces are ugly. In art, as well as in every- 
thing else, there must be an A B C to begin with — a scale 
of simple notes before beautiful melodies are composed : 
therefore we owe more to such men as Albert Durer who 
led the way, than to those who followed his steps, profiting 
by his works and perfecting his ideas." 

The children now begged to see the prison, and, following 
the Count through several long corridors, we came to a 
small cast-iron door. Here our guide struck a light, in 
order that we should not stumble down the narrow steps 
upon which it opened. 

" I advise the ladies to gather up their skirts," he said, 
" and to feel sure of a safe footing before they venture 
forward. Eight steps in all. Ah ! here we are." 

The prison was so small that we quite filled it, and papa, 
being tall, had to stoop before entering, and to carry, as he 
said, his head beneath his arm. 

Only a little light glimmered from a small aperture in 
the roof, and a heavy iron ring was the sole terrible piece of 
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furniture. We were all glad to get upstairs and to feel the 
fresh air again. 

" Do come and see our play-room/' said Jessie to me ; 
" we have got a tower all to ourselves, and an old spinet, 
and quite a little house of a cabinet, and I don't know how 
many things ! Oh ! how I should like to. live in an old 
castle 1" 

A winding cobwebbed staircase of solid stone led to the 
play-room, whither Mademoiselle Adele, the kind French 
governess, had carried her work-box and books, in order to 
overlook the children. Certainly I should have enjoyed 
such a place in my childhood. The tower was lighted by 
the oddest little windows in the world, shaped like the letter 
I, and the walls being a yard in thickness, these windows 
formed delightftd nooks for dolls, confidential talks, books, 
and play of all sorts. The old spinet was a treasure 
indeed ; it was two or three hundred years old, and had 
about three octaves of tiny keys, which had lost all sound. 
I felt almost sorry that I could not join in a game of doll's 
music- lessons with Jessie and Eosalie. 

By-and-by we heard trampling of feet, and merry 
laughter on the staircase, and the three boys burst in. 

" Papa sent us to fetch you,'* said Ferdinand ; ^^ we are 
going into the village. Mdlle. Adele, mamma says, will you 
please give the young ladies some quince jeUy and bread, 
before starting, as we may not be home till eight o'clock V 

We were soon assembled in the courtyard, and in a 
merry body crossed a solid stone bridge, which had for- 
merly been necessary, because of the deep fosse around 
the castle, now, however, filled up, and emerged into the 
fair open vineyard slope beyond. Vintage was at hand, 
and the neat little rows of vines were purple with the 
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luscious fruit. The plants remind one of hops in Kent 
during the months of June and July, being only three 
feet high, and trained in the same regular and simple 
manner. 

" Do not eat any grapes/^ the Count cried, laughingly, 
'^ till we come into the next vineyard, my pride and 
delight/^ 

^' But I thought the Muscatel vineyard had disappointed 
you this autumn,'^ interposed the Countess. 

" So it has, because of the rain ; still Muscatel grapes 
have a flavour beyond any other. See, Mr. Lightfoot, that 
little summer-house there — it is the restaurant of the place; 
we go thither to feast oflF Muscatel grapes every day during 
the vintage. In fact, we imagine ourselves to be invalids 
in need of the grape-cure.'' 

" Is it a fact, Count," asked papa, ^^ that the grape is 
used as a medicinal remedy in Germany?'' 

^' As assuredly as Malvern waters are used medicinally in 
England.* For some internal diseases, I believe the grape- 
cure invaluable ; indeed, I have experienced the good effects 
of it myself. Fancy, little Jessie, eating nothing but grapes 
all day long." 

Jessie looked quite serious. 

" I should want a little bread-and-butter with them, 
I think," she replied, '^ though they are very nice." 

^' But if you were suffering from anything very serious, 
you wouldn't get it, dear. At the villages celebrated for 
vine-cures, one sees people walking about with baskets of 
grapes on their arm, and those who are too ill to go out 
are fed with them at all hours of the day. For several 

* This statement is quite true. 
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days, I assure you, I ate nothing else. It was a thinning 
process, but the disease had been mastered. I then ate 
what I liked.'' 

We now entered the summer-house, and ascending a 
winding stair, found ourselves on a pretty balcony com- 
manding a lovely view of hill and vale and wood, with here 
and there a village scattered between ; the grey old towers 
of Schloss Neubert standing out boldly against the deep 
sky. 

" A quiet, monotonous existence is that of a German 
baron," said the Count, musingly. '^Unlike your busy 
London life, Mr. Lightfoot.'' 

" But a pleasant one," papa replied. " I should be quite 
content to end my days in that fine old Schloss. There is 
something patriarchal and delightfiil too, in living among 
your own people, in dining off the products of your woods 
and fields, in drinking the wine of your own vineyards, and 
in being, as the baron of old, the benefactor, and so to say, 
parent of your villagers." 

'^ But they are such stupid sons and daughters generally, 
dear Mr. Lightfoot," said the Countess, laughingly ; " silly 
Suabia is proverbial in Germany, you know, and the life is 
a little dull, unless one has plenty of visitors. Oh I I am 
very glad to be on the way to Frankfort or Berlin in 
autumn, I assure you." 

"What is a German village composed of?" said papa. 
^* Squire, clergyman, doctor, lawyer, head farmer, tradesmen, 
peasants?" 

" Oh dear, no ; we have fewer grades. The baron takes 
the place of the squire, the pastor represents the professional 
class, and the head steward, or Amtmann, stands between 
it and the peasantry, or Battern, Wirtemberg pastor-life is 
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very simple. A poet of your own has drawn a picture 
something like it in his ^ Deserted Village/ where the good 
old pastor is ^ counted rich on forty pounds a year/ Forty 
or fifty pounds per annum is as much as the country clergy 
ever obtain here, and indeed is ample for their wants. 
Besides this sum, moreover, the baron is obliged to siipply 
them with a certain amount of wood from his forest and 
wine from his cellar, by way of tithe. A pastor can hardly 
be poor in so cheap a country ; then he has a house rent- 
free, and a garden, which he cultivates himself.'* 

" But you have surely a schoolmaster ; a German village 
without a schoolmaster would be like a German pastoral 
without a windmill,'* said Mill. 

'^ Ah ! I forgot the schoolmaster, who stands next to the 
Amtmann, or steward, and head-forester. He is generally 
rather a learned Dominie Sampson sort of character, trying 
to impose his pedantry on everybody, and delighting in 
argument and apple- wine. Give our good Mumm a quart 
of apple- wine and a pipe, and he'll philosophize for three 
hours on the most difficult questions." 

^^ And the Amtmann and forester. Please describe these 
to us," added papa. 

" The Amtmann is always an ambitious character, trying 
to get up in the world, aping the baron in a small way, 
giving his children a French bonne, because our children 
have one, &c. Sec. The head-forester is always a hearty, 
cheery, plain-spoken, trustworthy soul, ready to be saucy at 
any time, but never ready to deceive or fawn or lie. I look 
upon my head-forester as a real friend, and I am sure he 
would cut off his right hand for me or my children." 

^^ Or for me too," put in the Countess. " Dear old Fritz 
is quite as fond of me, I'm sure." 
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'^Undoubtedly, my dear. He^s a splendid fellow^ and 
such a child of nature, Mr. Lightfoot ; I think no child -wslb 
ever more simple and genuine than he. You should hear 
him sing, or talk to his dogs and horses, when he thinks 
no one is by. Nature is the best educator of the heart. 
Mountains, skies, and vast forests can only teach good 
and innocent lessons — ^well for our young people, if they 
had more of their teaching before entering the world. 
But let us go into the village, and see something of our 
neighbours.*' 

The village consisted of a narrow street of low-roofed 
houses, painted pink or green, and of far tidier appearance 
than those we had seen at Marbach. A little church, 
shaped like a flat scent-bottle with a pointed stopper, stood 
in the centre, flanked on the right by the Pferr-house, and 
on the left by the village school. The Count took us into 
the latter, where we found the worthy Mumm lecturing 
thirty boys and girls of various ages on the wide diflference 
existing between the governments of Greece and Borne. 

When we entered, a pleased look of self-consciousness 
passed over his whole face, and after, many reverences he 
proposed pursuing the lesson. 

^^It gives my pupils so much more assiduity, Herr 
Baron,*' he said, '^ when you and your company are present, 
and I hope my theories wiU be found to agree with your 
own.'* 

'^ Will you kindly examine them in spelling instead, my 
good Mumm," said the Count, good-naturedly, " or in 
arithmetic, or something practical ? I have before told you 
that I don't care for philosophical history ; and you are par- 
ticularly successful in teaching the two former things." 

So Mr. Mumm called up a dozen of the elder children. 
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and examined them in Bueh a manner as to convince us 
that^ though he adored Aristotle, he was not indifferent to 
the merits of orthography and ciphering. 

^^ Many a boy has gone from this school to be under- 
tutor in England/^ the Count informed us ; " and by no 
means incapable either. There is not in the whole village 
a soul under sixty years of age who can't read and write 
correctly .'' 

We then called at the Pfarr-house, where we found 
the family, consisting of the pastor, his wife, and three 
children, taking supper of potatoes, black bread, and hot 
sausages, in the garden. They welcomed us cordially, ac- 
companied us up the church-tower to see a stork's nest, and 
showed us a large barrel of apple- wine, just made from the 
windfalls of their orchard. 

" I am quite tired after so much crushing and rolling of 
apples,^' said the pastor ; '^ we were busy the whole morn- 
ing, and have got another quantity to make to-morrow. 
Do taste my apple- wine, Herr Baron.'' 

We all had a sip from the Count's beaker, and then re- 
turned to the Schloss through a beautiftd little wood. 
Supper, chess, bagatelle, conundrums, and music finished the 
happy day. 

I must not stop to enumerate all the occurrences of our 
never-to-be-forgotten visit to Schloss Neubert, or I should 
write a whole book. In the mornings, Jessie amused her- 
self with books and work, whilst Rosalie was busy at lessons, 
and Harry, rather than be separated from Hermann and 
Ferdinand, joined them in their studies. The Countess had 
appropriated a beautiftd airy set of rooms for our use, all of 
which were furnished as drawing-rooms and bed-chambers 
also, having writing-tables, book-shelves, sofas, wardrobes, &c. 
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It was my morning's amusement to wander from one room 
to another, till I grew quite intimate with the contents of 
all. Uncle John, papa, and Millison took rides with the 
Count ; and at two o^clock we all met in the dining-room, 
to spend the rest of the day in drives, walks, pic-nics, and 
home-pleasures. A happy, happy time, and ah ! how 
quickly it passed ! 

^^ Auf wiedersehen /" cried our kind friends, as we took 
leave ; " till we meet again — which we hope will be before 
many years. A happy journey. Auf wiedersehen !" 

And we waved handkerchiefs and kissed hands till the 
old Schloss had disappeared behind the trees. 

MiDSIE. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



|E are now on the way from Mannheim to Worms, 
and I, Jessie, have got leave to add my little 
chapter. 

Papa says this is to be printed. I am 
writing, oh I so carefiilly, and yet I cannot 
keep my hand from shaking at the long downstrokes of the 
h^s and Ts. He was a naughty man who invented those 
letters — they make one's hand shake so. 

The Rhine is very pretty, and I like travelling very 
much. When I get home to Amy, I have lots to tell her 
about the beautiftd toys at Frankfort ; the curious things we 
have for dinner on the steamers. But oh ! she will love fifty 
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times better to hear of a little Mend — ^two little friends — T 
travelled with yesterday. 

The first was a little girl of my own age, and a real 
princess — the daughter of a king ! What wiU Amy say to 
that ? 

T thought princesses all rode in gilded coaches and 
dressed in satins, and had five-and-twenty liveried servants 
following them. My princess wore a simple muslin dress 
and straw hat, and had only a dear old lady with her. We 
were so merry, and got so fond of each other. She told 
me about her life at home, her lessons, her governesses, and 
her holidays ; and the whole makes such a pretty story. I 
shall remember it for Amy. 

The other little friend was a poor boy who played an 
accordion on board. His face had the merriest smile I ever 
saw, and though he was very shy, after we two (Sophie- 
Mathilde and I) had given him some apples and tarts, he 
began to talk a little. 

What he said would make as nice a story as Sophie- 
Mathilde's, and I shall ask papa to write both down for 
me. 

At dinner-time he had only a tin basinfiil of soup, that 
looked no richer than cabbage- water, with a slice of black 
bread crumbed into it. 

'^DonH you like meat?" asked my friend the Princess. 

*^ Sometimes, Fr'aulein, wheiv I can get it. But soup is 
right good I" he replied, cheerfolly, and ate away. 

I gave him some of my dinner, which was cutlet, with 
green peas and French beans, stewed together in vinegar 
and sugar. You should have seen his eyes sparkle I 

The Princess spoke English as well as German ; so I got 
ner to ask him everything for me. 
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" You love music ?" she said. 

" Ay, Fraulein, better than dinner/' 

"How do you earn money in winter time^ when the 
steamers leave off running?'' 

" I make toys in our village at home." 

" How delightful !" cried Sophie-Mathilde, clapping her 
hands ; " of course you can play with carts and horses^ and 
puzzles, and soldiers when you like." 

He looked rather amazed. 

" I hate toys/' he answered, shortly. '' I play with birds, 
and dogs, and squirrels. I never touch a toy, Fraulein, 
except to make it." 

" Do little girls make toys, too ?" we asked, feeling rather 
sorry that any one should dislike what always gave us so 
much pleasure, 

" Oh dear, yes. Lots of 'em. My two sisters, who are 
no bigger than you, young ladies, cut very pretty wooden 
plates and dishes ; indeed Babele, the elder, begins now to 
carve figures fairly." 

" Don't they like toys ?" 

*' No, little lady. They like books, and china images of 
the saints, and little gilt watches, and brooches ; but I never 
saw them play with a set of wooden tea-things in my life." 

'' And where do your sisters live ?" 

" Oh ! miles and miles away. Did you ever hear of the 
Black Forest ?" 

'* I have heard of it," replied the Princess. 

" Our home is in a village there. 'Tis a poor place to 
those who have seen the world as I have done, but my 
father and grandfather are as happy as kings. What stories 
they tell us of the Black Forest, years and years ago !" 

We quite held our breath. 
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" Oh ! it was a rare place for robbers and such like. If 
I were to tell you half of the tales I have heard in my time, 
I should go on till you were tired/^ 

^' We shouldn't get tired, should we, Jessie V 

" No, never V* I answered. 

'' The prettiest story of all happens to be the shortest,*' 
said the boy in green ; " and when I have played another 
tune or two, you shall hear it." 

He then told us a wonderftd tale about robbers' eaves, 
and bags of money, and a beautiful lady — but I cannot 
remember it all. 

The '^ Princess's Story" papa has written down for me. 

A REAL princess's STORY. 

You have read of a great many princesses in fairy-tales 
and histories, I dare say, but perhaps I am the first real 
live princess that you have ever met with. Ah I it is not 
all pleasure being a princess, I can assure you. Scrapes ! 
— ^the scrapes kings' daughters get into in books, are nothing 
to the scrapes I can tell you about. And then fidry-tale 
yoimg ladies have always kind little fairy friends to assist 
them out of their troubles, whereas I have had to get out 
of mine as best I could. But before telling my story, I 
must say who I am, without betraying too many secrets, of 
course ; for my papa being a king, does not like his afGa.irs 
to be prated abroad. 

All I can say is, that my papa's kingdom is in the south, 
the extreme south of Germany ; that the capital of it begins 
with the letter S ; that the country abounds in wine, in 
com, in flax, and in tobacco ; that the people are particularly 
patriotic to papa, and make a very grand fiiss on his birth- 
day, as you will hear of by-and-by. We spend the winte^ 

o2 
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in our town palace^ — an immense and not very pretty place^ 
in my opinion ; in the summer we go firom watering-place 
to watering-place, and see a little of the world — at least 
those do it who have the chance, but as for poor me, I am 
shut up with teachers and preceptors of every nation all day 
long, and little else of the world but books, pianos, and 
slates do I see from one year to another. I can hardly 
yet believe in my good luck at being allowed to travel 
on the Rhine with good-tempered, dear old Frau Rau, who 
is always easy in her mind about me, so long as I eat 
plenty of barley-soup and pancakes for dinner, with plenty 
of onions. 

I fancy princesses are not supposed to eat onions or any- 
thing half so vulgar, but no one can tell the treat it is to 
feel that you are doing just what any one else might do ; 
and sometimes I have begged of the servants to give me a 
little sour-kraut. I certainly do not relish sour-kraut as a 
delicacy, but it is difficult to get, and that always adds a 
charm to it. Are princesses ever envied, I wonder? Oh ! 
how I once longed to be a little common girl, that I might 
run about with other children as I pleased, go to market, 
help in the cider-making, and make soup for dinner ! 

But my envious and discontented days I think are wholly 
gone. I will . now teU you why I think so, which explana- 
tion will be my story. 

You must know that papa's great hobby is education, and 
I believe he would like me to have a hundred heads, to be 
a Briareus of a princess in fact, that he might have the 
pleasure of cramming every one with knowledge. It is 
really frightful to think how much I know at twelve years 
of age, or rather how much I am supposed to know, after 
all this drudgery. When I was only three years old, I 
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learned to speak French, English, and German with my 
nursery governess. Sometimes I mixed aU up in this way : 
" Willst du kindly fermer the porte V But as soon as I 
spoke pretty well, I had daily lessons in grammar, composi- 
tion, and style. As to natural philosophy, botany, astro- 
nomy, and hydrostatics (all concerning water), I know much 
about them. Then I learn mathematics, zoology, and in- 
deed I don't know how many ologies ; muddle-oloffy, or the art 
of muddling them all together, perhaps I know best of all. 
However, I do not wish to appear ungrateful for these advan- 
tages ; on the contrary, I am sure no papa, whether he is. a 
prince or a private gentleman, can more earnestly wish for 
his child's improvement than my papa, the King, does ; and 
I am determined to get very clever by the time I am six- 
teen, or I am sure that English prince he talks about will 
never come after me in a crimson carriage, lined with gold. 
Well, you may fancy how my life has been spent, and how 
easy it is, whilst shut up in a palace, to see nothing of the 
world. My school-room, bedchamber, and also those of 
my governesses, are in the right wing of the Schloss (papa's 
palace), looking on to the park ; quiet rooms enough gene- 
rally, though we can always hear the soldiers play as they 
march round the square at mid- day ; and from the windows, 
when lessons are over, I can watch the people walking 
and driving in the park, or am allowed to walk there 
myself with two governesses. Many ladies and gentlemen 
know me and smile pleasantly in passing, which is very 
kind of them, ifor I have never done anything to deserve 
their attention. 

No one can help admiring papa's park. The trees are 
so tall, the avenues are so straight, the orangery is so sweetly 
scented, the ducks in the basin are so white, and the car* 
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riages and horsemen so gaj, that on a summer day no place 
can be more charming. 

I have mentioned to you that a great fiiss is made on 
papa^s birthday ; indeed^ no other day is such a holiday ; and 
because of its being everybody's holiday treaty the day is 
called Volk's Fest, or the People's Festival. 

Last year, a day or two before this grand event, papa and 
mamma took me to the Boyal Catharine School, an institution 
of my grandmamma's for the education of more than two 
hundred young ladies, who are all dressed alike in green, and 
study and live after a great number of rules. Some of these 
girls are from the most distant parts of Germany, and I 
often wondered how they could be so happy in that large 
dismal house. High white walls, with small barred windows, 
dreary whitewashed corridors, and countless class-rooms, 
with no ftimiture in them but wooden benches and tables 
painted blue ; this is the best description T can give you 
of Queen Catharine's school, or the Catarienstift, as it 
is called in German. However, the governesses are all 
very kind to the pupils, and no one ever complains of feeling 
dreary. 

I had often been to the Catarienstift before, and amongst 
a number of nice girls, had made an especial friend of one 
named Ottilie Boser. She was an orphan from Bavaria, and 
I could but love her for her sweet patience and industry in 
study. Poor girl I to be a governess was all the resource left 
after her parents' death. 

"What are you looking so pleased about, Ottilie?" I 
asked upon this occasion, for, as she curtsied to papa, her 
eyes seemed dancing with pleasure, 

'^ Because his Gracious Majesty has given us permission 
to go to the Volk's Fest on Thursday," she said ; " and we 
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are to have coffee and cakes in Hermann^s Garden, and hear 
the band play/* 

When we returned to the carriage I clung to papa, and 
coaxed him to let me go with Ottilie to the Volk^s Fest. 

" My dear Sophie-Mathilde/' he said, gravely, " how can 
you ask such a thing ? Is it not your proper place to sit by 
your mamma's side in the first royal carriage that goes to 
the festival on Thursday ? Can anything be more delightfiil 
than that V 

'* I would rather walk in a green stuff dress with Ottilie 
and the other girls," I said, half crying with temper. ^^ For 
once — for just once — ^let me do it, dearest papa/' 

Papa frowned quite angrily. 

" Let me hear no more of this,*' he said, sharply ; ^' it is 
unreasonable, not to say ungratefiil of you, and I am dis- 
pleased.'* 

I dared not say another word, but like an ill-tempered 
foolish girl as I was, fancied myself very much aggrieved 
by this refusal, and harboured all kinds of naughty ideas in 
my mind. I determined not to take any pleasure in the 
festival ; since I could not go in the way I pleased, I would 
be indifferent to going at all. Mamma was so much occupied 
in receiving visitors — for the Schloss was ftdl of guests at 
the birthday — ^that she did not notice my gloomy looks, 
neither did any one else, which made my humour still 
worse. Even when my beautiful little pink silk dress, and 
chip hat with white feathers and pearls, came home fit)m 
the milliner's, I did not appear pleased. 

The morning came. I Tfas awakened by the cannon 
going off on the hills in fix)nt of the Schloss, and imme- 
diately my French maid came to dress me — for I was to wish 
papa good morning, and congratulate him {glUckwunschen, 
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they say in German) before he left his dressing-room. I 
had a little present to give him — a shaving-towel that I 
had embroidered — ^and my German governess had taught me 
a pretty little speech with which to give it, but I blundered 
into the room with only, " Good morning, your Majesty. 
Many happy splendid birthdays to my papa I^' At which he 
good-naturedly kissed me, replying — '' Thank you, my 
Sophie-Mathilde,^' and put the towel into his pocket, evi- 
dently mistaking it for a pocket-handkerchief. I then vrent 
to breakfast, after which we amused ourselves by watching 
firom the window the arrivals of visitors — ^for all the nobility 
came that morning to pay their respects. 

How gay the park looked I Smartly-dressed people kept 
pouring in from every entrance, and the avenues seemed to 
be filled with moving flowers of all colours. The band 
sounded prettily in the distance ; and we could also hear 
the hum and bustle of the streets — for thousands of country 
people and strangers had flocked to see the festival. I 
cannot tell you how gay it was, neither can I tell you how 
miserably out of tune I felt with all the Hveliness and plea- 
sure going on. 

At eleven o'clock I was dressed, and soon after, mamma 
sent for me to accompany her to the carriage. The dressing- 
room was ftdl of aunts and cousins of mine whom I had 
hardly seen before, and they all welcomed me cordially and 
praised my dress and appearance. Then, when the steward 
of the Schloss informed us that the King, with his brothers 
and ofl&cers, was mounted, we went down and entered the 
carriages. 

I am sure the procession must have presented a very 
glittering and grand spectacle to the lookers-on in the park. 
For us, who could see nothing, it was all lost. My governesses 
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told me about it afterwards — how the King, the royal 
princes and officers, dressed in scarlet uniforms and deco- 
rated with stars, rode foremost on splendid horses; next 
followed our carriage, containing mamma, in peach-coloured 
satin and diamonds, my married sister Wilhehnine dressed 
in blue brocade, and her boy — a dear child, looking like 
a little soldier in his crimson tunic and gold cap ; then fol- 
lowed ten other royal carriages, each dra^pi by four horses, 
and having four servants in scarlet livery — ^these contained 
aU my royal aunts, uncles, and cousins; lastly came a 
long train of carriages belonging to noblemen and gentle- 
men (looking as nice as our own, I have no doubt). All 
these passed through the long avenue of the park between 
crowds of people, who bowed to us as if they really felt it 
kind of us to ride about in the hot sun for their pleasure. 
Half way through the park stood aU the Catarienstift girls 
in a semicircle, dressed in new white frocks and green 
sashes, all chatting together with such merry faces. How 
I envied them ! 

I quite dread getting entangled in a description of the 
festival, for among the hundreds of sights, and thousands of 
people, I shall never be able to pick out those few which 
would most interest you. I am afraid I shall soon show 
you how expert I am in muddle-ology, but if I once hesi- 
tate, I shall get too frightened to begin at all, so will plunge 
into the difficulty at once. 

The very thinking of it makes me feel a deafening 
sensation in my ears. Drums beating, bells ringing, singers 
bawling, people shouting, stall-keepers crying out their 
goods; there was every sound one could think of. Then 
to see the streams of visitors, rich and poor — Tyrolese pedlars 
dressed in black velvet jerkins, gold-embroidered vests, white 
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muslin shirt-sleeyes, and gay silk garters ; old women from 
the Black Forest, with high peaked head-dresses and long 
black gowns ; Swiss country girls, with tight-fitting bodices, 
silver bracelets, and short skirts ; schools of boys and girls, 
all looking as if they had a little money to spend and were 
highly delighted. But I shall go on all day if I try to de- 
scribe so much. The amusements and shows were quite as 
much worth heaijng about. / only saw the horseracing, 
but as we drove round the fidr, I caught glimpses of de- 
lightful farthing peepshows, battle-scenes, giants, white-haired 
ladies, fat boys, and all that sort of thing. Then there were 
puppet-shows, dancing dogs, spinning carriages, lotteries, and 
booths for dining. You could get sixpenny dinners, tenpenny 
dinners, and shilling dinners, all delicious, I dare say, though 
the smell of so much cooking was rather disagreeable in the 
heat of the day. 

We returned home at two o'clock, when I dined with my 
governesses. Papa's dinner-party was to be late, that is to 
say, at five ; after which, both he and mamma, with all their 
visitors, were going to the opera. When dinner was over, 
I could have cried, for I felt that my treat had finished for 
the day. The sight of people still flocking into the park on 
their way to the festival, made me feel more discontented. 
If I could only get away ! 

Why did I not amuse myself with my piano, my books, 
or my work ? This would have been sensible, but I acted the 
baby instead, and pondered, pondered over my grievance, till 
I fancied myself the most ill-used person in existence. 

A sudden thought struck me. Mademoiselle Boufflers, 
my French governess, had fallen fast asleep in her arm-chair, 
being somewhat fatigued with the morning's pleasure. Why 
should I not dress quietly, slip downstairs, and have a happy 
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hour or two in the fair ? Had I stopped a moment to think, 
I should never have done anything half so wrong, but I 
would not stop. I crept to my bedroom on tiptoe, made 
my escape downstairs by a little staircase that we often 
used, crossed the grand corridor as quick as lightning, and in 
another moment was in the park. I took one of the narrow 
paths, as papa's dining saloon looked on to the grand avenue, 
and the servant, whose business it was to walk up and down 
before the windows in purple livery, and with a gold staflF in 
his hand, would have recognised me. 

How strange I felt as I walked through the park ! Had 
I come out by permission, I should have enjoyed the 
feeling of going about on my own account, like any shop- 
keeper's little girl, but I was a thief, and my pleasure, being 
stolen, was spoiled. StiU I was determined to see all that I 
could, and hastened my steps towards the fair. I found it 
harder work, however, to push one's way through a crowd, 
than riding it in a carriage. Stout men and servant- 
girls pushed rudely by me, and it was a long time before 
I could get a sight of anything that was going on. The 
tempting peepshows, too, were ftill of countrymen, soldiers, 
and boys, among whom I felt afraid to venture, though they 
looked good-tempered enough. Oh ! what a crowded place 
the fair was now ! One long meadow was entirely covered 
with pedlars' stalls; some old women held red or blue 
umbrellas over their heads instead of tents, whilst their 
crockery, or ironmongery, or boots and shoes, or ready-made 
clothes, were spread, out on the grass. No one seemed to 
want customers, and having two or three florins in my pocket, 
I laid them out in slippers and gloves, which I threw away 
on my way home. 

I soon grew tired of the confusion, and thinking I should 
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like to catch a peep at Ottilie in the tea-gardens before 
leaving, I found my way thither. Hermann's Garden looked 
very pretty. Under every group of trees were numbers 
of small tables, spread with coffee, cakes, and wine, and 
around which were seated merry family parties, who chatted 
whilst listening to the miisic. Though the garden was large 
and crowded, it was easy to find the Catarienstift girls by 
their dresses, which made them look like a cluster of snow- 
drops. Ottilie was busily occupied in pouring out coffee at 
one end of the table, another girl was cutting up a large 
finiit-cake, another spreading bread-and-butter, and all looked 
as happy as could be. I would have given worlds to have 
joined this dear little party, but dared not. How could I 
present myself? How should I have been received by the 
lady-superintendent ? 

I drew near, but screened myself carefully fix)m obser- 
vation. 

'^ I dare say/' said one of the girls, laughingly, ^' that 
we enjoy this day quite as much as her Eoyal Highness the 
Princess Sophie-Mathilde.'' 

'^ Dear Princess V' cried Ottilie, warmly ; '^ I love her as 
if she were one of ourselves. I am sure she never thinks 
we are at all the worse for being Catarienstift girls, and not 
princes' daughters." 

" Princes' daughters," said an elder girl, rather bluntly, 
'^ are no • better than any one else. Why should they 
be?" 

Ottilie's affectionate remark had drawn the tears to my 
£yes, but this girl's rather unpleasant truth made my cheeks 
grow red. I felt quite guilty, and turned my steps home- 
ward with dread and repentance. 

Never shall I forget how I crept into the palace like a 
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little frightened mouse ; how the sentinel questioned me, and 
called the house-steward ; how I trembled before the tall 
dignified man when he told me that poor Mademoiselle 
Boufflers had been angrily dismissed — Mademoiselle Boufflers, 
whom I loved so dearly ; that the King and Queen were 
both under great anxiety, and had sent no less than twenty 
servants to look after me. 

Then papa^s severe reproof before my royal aunts and 
uncles, and mamma's tears of sorrow at my naughtiness. All 
this was very dreadful to bear. I shall never run away to 
a Volk^s Fest again. 

My punishment was six weeks of exile to the Catarien- 
stift, where I rose at five, learned lessons from morning till 
night, ate black-bread soup and sour-kraut, wore a green 
frock, and was treated exactly like any other pupil. 

After all, a princess can be very happy if she likes. This 
is the wisdom that six weeks of Ottilie's hard life taught 
me. 

Poor dear Ottilie ! You wiU be glad to hear that my 
papa, the King, has promised to give her a little pension, or 
dowry, in case she marries. 

Sofhie-Mathilde, 

Princess Royal of — ■ 



Isn't this a pretty story ? 

I hope I have not made many mistakes. Please excuse 
them, kind people, for I am too frightened to remember the 
long words. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

WORMS^ AND MARTIN LUTHER. 

^ROM Mannheim to Worms, the Rhine flows 
between willow-banks and tobacco-fields, with 
hardly a rise or dimple in the firuitful country, 
excepting at Nierstein. This village is cele- 
brated for an excellent wine, and no wonder, 
when we observe how every hill has its face turned towards 
the sun. The vines grow on low trellises, so formed as to 
make lovely little green boweries, just high enough for fairy 
folks and toddling babies to walk under. We could see 
bare-headed boys and girls at work among the beetroot-fields, 
and now and then a rude cart, drawn by patient-looking 
cows, rattled on the road. Otherwise there was no life and 
no noise. 

Worms cannot but interest all travellers — firstly, on ac- 
count of its connexion with Luther's great work; and 
secondly, for its curious old Synagogue and Jewish legends. 
The first thing to catch our attention on leaving the train 
was a notice in the waiting-room to this eflFect : — 



MONUMENT TO LUTHER 



" AU strangers wishing to contribute to the Luther monu- 
ment in contemplation at Worms, can put down their names 
here or at the printer's.** 

We were not rich enough to put down our names with 
large sums afl&xed, but all gave a trifle, even to little Jessie, 
who receives twopence a week as pocket-money. 
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" I donH think I know who Luther was, exactly, papa,'' 
said the little girl, as we walked through a pretty public 
garden into the town ; " will you teU me ?" 

'^Why, Jess, he was the great Eeformer,'' Midsie an- 
swered j ^' and here, in Worms, declared his new doctrines, 
fearless of the Emperor, the Pope, and all the Catholic 
sovereigns of Germany. Wasn't that a brave thiDg 
to do?" 

" But you shall hear still more, dearie," said her papa ; 
'' and open both your ears, for the story is worth listening 
to. Martin Luther was a poor boy of very great under- 
standing and very deep religious feeling. Perhaps he would 
have been less earnest, had he not lost his dearest school- 
friend just in the prime of their happy school days in 
the High School at Erfurt. This led him to reflection upon 
God, and eternity, and serious subjects. You must know 
that the Bibles were forbidden to be read in those days, as 
they stiU are by the Roman Catholic priepthood, and when 
Luther found one by chance in the University library, a 
sudden light, as it were, filled his soul. 

'^ ^ Is it right,' he said, ' that all these divine laws, all 
these heavenly comforts, all these sweet lessons of patience, 
resignation, and forgiveness, all these precepts of love and 
purity — is it right that these should be kept from us ? Do 
we not need such daily ? Do we not need charity, faith, love, 
hope, guidance, at aU hours ?' 

'^ In those days the Pope absolved all kinds of crimes by 
bribes called Indulgences, and Luther's first crusade against 
Popery was his preaching in the Hofcapelle or royal chapel 
of Wittenberg against them. Pope Leo X. called Luther 
to Bome to answer for such a dreadful crime as any fault- 
finding with the Papal power was then held to be. Luther's 
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sovereign, however — Frederick the Wise, electoral prince of 
Saxony — took him under his protection, and he remained 
in Wittenberg. The Papal ambassadors were sent, his 
heretical writings were burnt, the Pope^s ban was published 
against him — all in vain — he would not go to Rome. In 
1521 Charles V. held a diet, or Reichstag, in Worms, and 
thither Luther was called. We shall see to-day a tree under 
which he rested on his way, and there said to his friends, 
(who naturally felt anxious on his account, and were against 
his going) — ' Ay, were there as many devils in Worms as 
there are tiles on its houses, yet would I go.' 

'^And he went. Was it not brave, was it not grand, 
was it not trusting of him? He went among countless 
enemies, and powerftd ones too — among princes and prelates 
with strong hands and misguided heads. He declared his 
reformed opinions boldly, yet with a modest behaviour, and 
finally said — 

'^ ' I do not believe in the Pope and the Council — I cannot 
be convicted — I cannot retract. Here I stand, and I can 
believe nothing else but those doctrines which I have just 
delivered to you. God help me. Amen !' 

" Again he was put under an imperial ban of proscription, 
but before it was published he had escaped to Wartburg, 
where, under the protection of his prince, he proceeded with 
his Bible translation, the first German translation, remember, 
that ev^ appeared. No one carried out the proscription 
against him. 

" Meantime a Protestant league was formed by several 

German princes, and at the Augsburg Diet, in 1530, Melanc- 

thon, Luther's truest friend and best helper, was permitted 

^o give forth a declaration of the Reformed belief, henceforth 

m as the Augsburg Confession. 
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"Luther died in 1546, just before the breaking out of 
that terrible religious war which has left so many traces of 
desolation all over Germany/' 



Unfortunately the Bischo&hof, or building in which brave 
old Luther stood up in the cause of all Protestantism, was 
destroyed by the French in 1689 and 1794. We could still, 
however, see fragmentary portions of its walls as we walked 
around the Dom. Grass and shrubs have had time to fringe 
their sharp angles, and the children by diligent searching 
found one place low enough to admit of gathering some 
leaves as relics. The grand and ancient Dom, the silent 
space around it, the historic walls, speaking so strongly of 
one man^s good and zealous life, all impressed us strongly. 

Worms, though so old a city that few others rival it in 
venerableness and association, has little excepting its walls, 
towers. Synagogue, and Dom to bear witness to the story. 
In 1689, Melac and Louvain, those bad servants of a bad 
master, burned it to the ground ; and in place of quaint 
gables, and carved dormers, and polished lattices, we have 
unpicturesque white frontages, and straight roo&, and square 
windows, with no attempt at ornament. 

Before asking you to follow us to the Synagogue, let me 
recall one or two facts which make Worms especially 
noticeable. 

This Auffosta Vangionum of the Romans has seen 
splendid days. 

Like Heidelberg, and many other towns we have passed 
through during our travels, it resembles a shattered veteran 
who is blind, ragged, maimed, pitiftd, but noble never- 
theless, with a sad, brave story to tell, and a glorious 

p 
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though sorrowful youth to look back upon- Wormfl y^BB 
once the home of Carloyiugiau kings. Carlo-MagnOj by ua 
caUed Charlemagncj was married here. What a wedding 
to think of! Picture the bridegroom clothed in those 
^lendid vestments shown in the Imperial Jewel-Office at 
Vienna, — the crimson velvet cloak, finely worked in gold 
threadj with all kinds of jewels glistening about itj the 
gorgeous crown with uncut jewels, the Dalmatic, sword, 
the pointed shoes ! Picture the bride with her long straight 
robe, and folded wimple, and jewelled stomacher I Ah, it 
is a poetic pictured history that we read on our Bhine 
journey ! 

The legislative assemblies of the Franks, csdled fiom the 
month in which they were hdd, Mai Leges, were held here, 
and at the Diet of 1495, the very important step was taken 
of abolishing the right of private war* 

These facts should be held in remembrance. 

And nowj leaving the handsome Lutheran church, and 
the busy market-place in front, and the guardhouse, where 
some boy- soldiers are playing in the sun, we enter a long 
narrow street abounding with geese, children, old ladies, 
and small bread-shops, 

'^Can that be the Synagogue?^' asked Midsie^ as we 
were looking on either side in search of it ; " that 
barred, bare- walled, prison-like place down the little court 
there?" 

Here a little giri came running out from a house near, to 
inquire if we wished to see the Temple* Of coui'se we 
assentcdj and accordingly, forth cajne a very little man 
bearing a very large bnnch of keys, (I always notice that 
guides invariably carry a dozen keys, even if they have 
only one door to unlock.) 
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At the porch he stopped short. 

'^ Look/' he said^ pointing to an indenture in the wall ; 
'^ that has been caused by the repeated kisses of worship- 
pers through so many centuries. The Synagogue is 800 
years old^ and from the very earliest times numbers of Jews 
were settled here. It is said that even so far back as the 
appearance of Christ in Nazareth^ Jews were living in 
Worms^ and sent a deputation to Judea to inquire into 
the matter. Of course we can't say how true it is/' 

He then took us inside^ showed us the ancient Hebrew 
Prayer Book^ still used on the Jewish Sabbath ; parchment 
rolls of Mosaic law, and faded banners, both dating from 
the earliest known settlement of Jews at Worms. 

*' What is the meaning of the three golden crowns over 
the pulpit/' asked Mil, "and the larger one above? We 
wish to learn all we can." 

''The first crown/' answered our guide, "symbolizes 
Understanding; the second. Law; the third. Government; 
the larger one, above, Gk>d; and the meaning is this — he 
who has no understanding, abides by no law; he who 
abides not the law, does not obey his sovereign; and he 
who does not obey his sovereign, shall not know how to obey 
God." 

He pointed to a small censer hanging from the roof, in 
vrhich two lights were burning. 

" There is a very old tradition, or rather history, belong* 
ing to those two lights," he said, "^ and you shall hear it 
in as few words as possible. Hundreds of years ago, two 
Christians were accused by the rabbis of poisoning the 
wells in Worms, thereby causing disease, and were con- 
demned for the crime to be burned to death. On the day 
appointed, the people were assembled to see the execution, 
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and the culprits T^-erc being bound to the stake^ irhen sud- 
denly two men of sweet countenance and gentle voices 
appeared, no one knew from whence, and said, ^ You are 
bent upon slajdng innocent men. Behold in us the culprits^ 
and punish us, if you will/ 

" To the great joy of their friends, the unhappy men 
were released, and, to the wonder of allj the iiew-oomers 
Kuflfered themselves to be bound, bore the terrible torture 
with silent fortitude, and left behind a wonderful nameless 
story to immortalize them in Worms, 

*' In memorj^ of these two strangers, the lights you see 
have since burned, and will ever burn in this Synagogne," 

We thanked our intelligent guide for this interesting 
tradition, and he promised us another. Having written our 
names in the \asitors' book, we were conducted out of the 
Synagogue to a little court behind it. 

Here we were directed to a hole in the irallj leading 
from the Temple precincts. 

'^ Far backj" began our guide, ^^ in Worms history, a poor 
woman was walking in this narrow court, thinking grate- 
fully and jojiidly of the great blessing God was about to 
confer upon her in giving her a child. AH at once a proud 
horseman dashed fiercely up the court^ and without heeding 
her cry for raercy, made as if to ride over hcr^ for in those 
days the poor were held as worms by the rich of the land. 
And lo, a miracle alone protected this poor woman. The 
hard wall to which she clung frantically yielded, she fell 
back in the niche, and was saved. The child became one 
of the most renowned rabbis of the age, and will not be 
forgotten while this wall with its indenture remains/' 

Having taken leave of oiu* guide, we rambled through 
the pleasure-ground beyond the old walls and towers, finally 
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made a circuit of the town, and lost every idea of the 
way. 

Here an old woman volunteered to conduct us to the 
station, as she was going very near it herself. She looked 
tidy, though her feet were stockingless, and her coarse jacket 
was mended in many places. 

" I suppose you have just been to market V^ said 
Midsie. 

" No, PrauleiQ, but the old women here get a little soup 
and vegetables every day &om the town, and I have been 
to fetch it.'' 

'* And how do you live otherwise. Where does the break- 
fast come from?'' 

^' I go in the fields, Fraulein, and earn sometimes eiight 
kreutzers (twopence-hal^enny), sometimes a kreutzer more 
or a kreutzer less. For my little room I pay ten shillings 
a year rent, but the town pays the rest, — ^it costs eighteen 
gulden (thirty shillings) in all.'' 

" Are you not too old to work ?" asked little Jessie, with 
tears in her eyes. 

*' Oh ! Fraulein, I'm not so very old ; only sixty. My 
friends are older women than I, and work harder. There 
they come, my friends." 

The friends were much like herself, and appeared to have 
been on the same errand, each carrying a small basket, from 
which peeped the lid of a green earthen pot. 

We mustered a few kreutzers among us for the poor old 
creature, who wished us a safe return home with tears of 
joy ; and that glad, sunburnt face was our last remembrance 
of Worms. 

To-morrow we return to England, by way of Frankfort 
and Cologne. 
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COKCLU8I0K, 

I think it is always tlia most painM part of travelling — 
this leave-taking of pleasant compagnom de voyage, 

FareTrell, oh ! unknown fellow-travellers whom we have 
never met, yet may be said to part firom with regret- Dear 
Usteners to onr stories and adventures, kind participators ia 
our pleasure, all of ns — Uncle John, CousiiL Mil, quiet 
Midsie, little Jessie with the golden hair, Bcatter-brained 
Harrvj and naughty papa Lightfootj with his tricks and 
jokes — now thank you gratefhUy for being amused, and we 
hope that some other time we may make little trips toge- 
ther. Till then a lingering and loving— 



FAKEWELL, 



THE END. 
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with the initial letters and borders in red. 



Spiritual &mctit» ; 



Extracted from the Writings of the Fathers, the old English Poets, 
etc , with One Hundred entirely New Designs, forming Symbolical 
Iliastrations to the passages, by W. Harry Rogbrs. 
• A booK of deep thoaglit and beautiful, yet quaint, artistic work."— -ir< Journal. 



NEW WORKrPUBinSHC»*BY^eilffl*fTm AMTFARRAN. 



NEW AND POPULAR WORKS. 



Memorable Battles in English History. 

Where Fought, why Fought, and their Results. With Lives of the 
Commanders. By W. H. Davenport Adakb, author of ** Neptune's 
Heroes; or, the Sea-kings of England." Frontispiece by Bobeht 
Dudley. Fost Sro. price 7«. 6(/. extra cloth. 

Our Soldiers; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant Deeds [of the British 
Army during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece from a Painting in the Victoria Cross 
Gallery. Fcp. 8vo. price 3«. cloth; 3«. 6d, gill edges. 

Our Sailors; 

Or, Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant Deeds of the British 
Navy during the reign of Her Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8ro. price Ss, cloth; 
Ss. 6d. gilt edges. 

A Hand-Book of the History of the United States. 

Including the Colonial Period; War of Independence; Constittttion 
of the States; Slavery and other Causes leading to tlie present War. 
By Hugo Eeid, late Principal of Dalhousie College, Hallf&x, Nova 
Scotia. Fcap. 8vo. price 28, 6d. cloth. 

My Grandmother's Budget 

of Stories and Verses. By Frances Frbelino Beodbhip, author of 
" Tiny Tadpole," etc. Illustrated by her brother, Tboius Hood. 
Price 38, 6d. cloth ; 49. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

The Loves of Tom Tucker and Little Bo-Peep. 

Written and Illustrated by Thomas Hood. Quarto, price 2a, 6d. 
coloured plates. 

Scenes and Stories of the Rhine. 

By M. Betham Edwards, author of ** Holidays among the Moun- 
tains," etc. With Illustrations by F. W. Ketl. Super Royal 16mo. 
price 38. 6d, cloth; 48, 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

Nursery Fun ; 

Or, the Little Folks' Picture Book. The Illustrations by C. H. 
Bknvett. Quarto, price 28. Sd. colonred plotfis. 

Play-Room Stories; 

Or, How to make Peace. By Geoegiana M. Craik. With lllus- 
trntions by C. Green. Super Royal 16mo. price 3«. 6d. cloth; 48. Bd, 
coloured, gilt edges. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Fickle Flora, ^ | 

and her Sea Side Friends. By Emma Davenport, author of 'Lire ! 
Toys,*' etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Super Bojal 1 6mo. : 
price 3«. 6<f. cloth; 4s. 6<f. coloored, gilt edges. 

The Faithful Hound. 

A Story in Verse, founded on fact. By Ladt Thomas. With Illus- ; 
trations by H. Wbir. Imperial 16mo, price 2a. 6d, cloth; 3s, 6d, 
coloured, gilt edges. 



DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO ALFRED TENNYSON. 



With Six Beautiful Illustra- 
price 7«. cloth; 9«. coloured, 



The Story of King Arthur, 

and his Knights of the Bound Table, 
tions, by G. H. Thomas. Post 8yo. 
gilt edges. 

"Heartily glad are we to welcome the glorious old tale in its present ihupQ.**— Gentle- 
man*s Magazine, 

NEW WORK BY ELWE8. 

Rivers ; 

Or, a Boy's Struggles in the Great World. By Alfred Elwes, 
Author of " Ralph Seabrooke," ** Paul Blake." etc. With Illustrations 
by H. Anelat. Fcap. 8vo. price 5«. cloth; Ss, 6d, gilt edges. 

" Mr. Elwes sustains his reputation. The moral tone is excellent, and boya will derive 
from it both pleasure and ^rott.*' —Athenceum. 



Guy 



Ralph Seabrooke; 



Or, The Adventures of a Toung Artist in Piedmont and Tuscany. 
By Alfred Elwes, Illustrated by Dudley. Fcap. 8vo.; price 5*. 
cloth; 58, 6 J, gilt edges. 

Frank and Andrea; 

Or Forest Life in the Island [of Sardinia. By Alfred Elwes. Illus- ' 
trated by Dddlbt. Fcap. 8vo. Piice Ss, cloth; ds. 6d. gilt edges. 
" The descriptions of Sardinian life andjscenery are admirable.*'— i4£^meu;n. 

Paul Blake; 

Or, the Story of a Boy's Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte 
Cristo. By Alfred Elwes, Illustrated by H. Anelat. Fcap. 8vo, 
price 5a, cloth; 5«. 6(/. cloth, gilt edges. 

" This spirited and engagine story will lead our young friends to a very intimate 
acquaintance with the island of Corsica.**-..irl Journal, 



PUBUSHCD BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



THOMAS HOOD'S DAUGHTER. 

Tiny Tadpole; 

And other Tales. By Frances Freelinq Broderip, daughter of the 
late Thomas Hood. With Illustrations by her Brother. Super- 
Royal l6mo. price 3«. 6d. cloth; 4^. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" A remarkable book, hj the brotlicr and sister of a family in which genins and fun are 
inherited."— iSatitrday Review. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

By Frances Freeling Broderip. Illustrated by her Brother, 
Super lioyal 16mo. price 2«. 6</. cloih; 3s. 6e/. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The Fables contain the happiest mingling of fun, fancy, humour, and instruction.**— 
Ail Journal. 

CAPTAIN MARRY AT'3 DAUGHTER. 

Harry at School ; 

By Emilia Marrtat, With Illustrations by Absolon. Su^>er 
Royal 16ino. price 28. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" lleally good, and fitted to delight little hoys."—Speelator. 

Long Evenings ; 

Or, Stories for My Little Friends, by Emilia Marryat. Illustrated by 
Adsolok, price 2a. &i. cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " TRIUMPHS OF STEAM.»» 

Meadow Lea ; 

Or, the Gipsy Children; a Story founded on fact. By the Author of 
" The Triumphs of Steam," ** Our Eastern Empire." etc. With Illustra- 
tions by John Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo. price is. Sd. cloth ; 5^. gilt edges. 



Live Toys; 

Or, Anecdotes of our Four-legged and other Pets. By Emma Daven- 
port. With Illustrations by Harrison Weir. Super Boyal 16mo. 
price 2s, ed, cloth; 3s. ed, coloured, gilt edges. 
" One of the best kind of books for yonthful reading."— (7uardt'aft. 



NEW Al>» INTERESTtNC WORKS 



Distant Homes; 

Or, the Graham Family in New Zealand. By Mrs. J. E. Atlmer. 
With lUiistrations by J. Jacksom. ^per Royal 16mo. price 3s. 6</. 
. cloth; 4«.6<i. coloured, gilt edges. 

•* English chHdrwi will be delighted with the history of the Graham Family, and be 
enabled to form pleasant and troUifal conceptiona of the ' Diataot Homes' inhabited by 
their kindred.'*^^/Jl^iueiim. 

Neptune's Heroes : or The Sea Kings of England; 

from Hawkins to Franklin. By W. H. Davewport Adams. Dlnstrated 
by MoROAK. Fcap. 8to; price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6<f. gilt edges. 

"WetrnstOld England may ever have writers as ready and able to interpret to Uer 
children the noble lives of her greatest men." — Aihenceum, 



Lost in Ceylon ; 



The Story of a Boy and GirFs Adventwres in the Woods and Wilds 
of the Lion King of Kandy. By William Daltok. Illustrated by 
Weir. Fcap. 8vo. price 5«. cloth; 5s. 6rf. gilt edges. 



The White Elephant; 



Or the Hunters of Ara, and the King of the Golden Foot. By 
W. Daltcmt. lUastrated by Wxir. Fcap. 8ro. price 5s. cloth; 
5s. 6d, gilt edges. 

" Full of dash, nerve and spirit, and withal treabxtau.^'-^Ueras'y. Gazette. 

The War Tiger; 

Or, The Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea-Chief 
and his Lad Chow. By Williau Dalton, Illustrated by H. S. 
Melville. Fcap. Svo, price 5s. cloth; 5s. 6rf. cloth, gilt edges. 

** A tale of lively adventure, vigorously told, and embodying much curious information." 
'Rkutrated Hewt. 



•: Holidays Among the Mountains ; 

Or, Scenes and Stories of Wales. By M. Bbtbaic Edwards. Illus- 
trated by F. J. Skill. Super royal 16nu>.; price 3s. 6^. doth; 4s. 6(/. 
coloured, gilt edges. 



PUBUSHEO BY GRIFFITH AN FARRAN 



£. LANDELLS. 

I 

The Illustrated Paper Model Maker; ! 

Containing Twelve Pictorial Subjects, with Deflcriptire Letter-press' 
and Diagrams for the construction of the Models. By K. Lam dells. 
Price 2s, in a neat Envelope. 

" A most excellent mode of edaoatiiig both qre and haad in ths lounrkdge of Ibrai.?— » 
Engtuh Churchman. 



The Girl's Own Toy Maker, 



I 



And Book of Recreation. Bjr E. Lakdslls, Author of "Home' 
Pastime/' etc., assisted by his daughter, Alice Laitdslls. Second 
edition. With 200 Illustrations, l^oyal 16mo. price 2^. Sd. cloth. 
** A perfect magazme of information."— i/&tf^a/e<{ New* q/ i/ie World. 

The Boy's own Toy Maker. 

A Practical Illnstrated Guide to the useful employment of Leisure 
Hours. By E. Landslls. With Two Hundred Cuts. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Royal 16mo, price 2s, 6</., cloth. 

" A new and valuable form of endless Simaaement.*' —Noneonformht. 

'* We recommend it to aU who have children to be instructed and amused."— £oeiiomt#/. 

Home Pastime; 

Or, The Child's Own Toy Maker. With practical instructions. By 
E. Landells. Kew and Cheaper Edition, price Ss, 6d complete, with 
the Cards, and Descriptive Letterpress. 

♦«♦ By this novel and ingenious "Pastime," Twelve beautiful Models ean 
be made by Children from the Cards, by attending to the Plain and Simple 
Instructions in the Book. 

*' As a delightful exercise of ingenuity, and a most sensible mode of paattng a winter** 
eyening, we commend the Child's own Toy Maker."— itfuf^raforf Ifewi, 
** Should be in every house blessed with the presenca of children."— 7Atf Fkld, 



The Triumphs of Steam; 

O r. Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and Stephenson. With 
Illnstrutions by J. Gilbert. Dedicated by permis»ion to Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P. Second edition. Royal l6mo, price Ss, 6d, 
cloth ; 48, 6(/., coloured, gilt edges. 

" A most delicious volume of examples.**— ilrf Jmtrnal. 



NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Our Eastern Empire ; 

Or, Stories from the History of British India. Second Edition, with 
Continnation to the Proclamation of Queen Victoria. With Four 
Illustrations. Royal 16mo. cloth 3^. 6dr, 4«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** These stories are charming, and convey a general yiev of the progress of onr Empire In 
the East Hie talea are told with admirable clearness."— ilMniAvm. 



The Martyr Land ; 

Or, Tales of the Vaudois. 
price Ss. 6d. clotli. 



Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo; 



** While practical lessons ran throughout, they are never obtruded; the whole tone is 
refined without alTectation, religious and cheerful."— JSn^/uA Churchman, 



Might not Right; 



Or, Stories of the Discovery and Conquest of America. Illus- 
trated by J. Gilbert. Royal 16mo. price 3*. 6d, cloth; 4*. 6d. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

"With the fortunes of Columbus, Cortes, and Piaanro, for the staple of these stories, the 
writer has succeeded in producing a very interesting volume.*'— /fft«f/«ifed Neios, 

Tuppy; 

Or the Autobiography of a Donkey. By the Author of " The Triumphs | 

of Steam," etc., etc. Illustrated by Hahrison Weib. Super Royal ' 

16mo, price 2*. 6d, cloth; 3«. 6 J. coloured, gilt edges. 1 

" A very intelligent donkey, worthy of the distinction conferred upon him by the artist . " 
—Art Journal. \ 



Hand Shadows, 

To be thrown upon the Wall. A Series of Eighteen Original 
Designs. By Henbt Bubsill. 4to price 2s plain ; 2s, 6d, coloured. 

A Second Series of Hand Shadows; 

With Eighteen New Subjects. By H. Buhsill. Price 2s, plain- 
2s. ed. coloured. ' 

" Uncommonly clever— some wonderful eflfects are produced."— I7i(? Prcu. 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



^ THE LATE THOMAS HOOD, ETC. 

Fairy Land; 

Or, Recreation for the Bising Greneration, in Prose and Verse. Bjr 
Thomas and Jane Hood Illustrated by T. Hood, Jnn. Super 
royal 16mo; price 3*. 6^, cloth; 4a. ed, coloured gilt edges. 

The Headlong Career and Woful Ending of Preco- 
cious PIGGY. Written for his Children, by the late Thomas Hood. 
With a Prcfiicc by his Daughter; and Illustrated by his Son, Third 
Edition. Post 4to, fancy boards, price 2 j. 6rf., coloured. 

'* The Illustrations are intensely humourous.*'— 7%0 CriHc. 



The History of a Quartern Loaf. 

in Rhymes and Pictures. By William Newman. 12 Illustration g. 
Price 6d, plain, Is, coloured. 28. 6d. on linen, and bound in cloth. 

Uniform iu size and price. 

The History of a Cup of Tea. 
The History of a Scuttle of Coals. 
The History of a Lump of Sugar. 



A Woman's Secret; 

Or How to Make Home Happy. 23rd Thousand, 18mo. price 6</. 
By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work; or, How she can Help the Sick. 

13th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; 

Or, the Mother^s Assistant in cases of Bums, Scalds, Cuts, &c. 

Pay To-day, Trust To-morrow; 

A story illustrative of the Evils of the Tally System. 4th Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; 

Or Hannah Baker's First Place. 4th Thousand. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes ; 

With a Few Words en Prayer, and Select Scripture Paasagcs, Fcap. 
8vo. price 4rf. limp cloth. 
««• These little works are admirably adapted for circulation among the working 
classes. 



10 NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



The Fairy Tales of Science. 



A Book for Toatb. B/ J. C. Brocoh. With 16 Beautiful Illustra- 
tions hy C. H. Bennett. Fcap. 8vo, price 5«., cloth ; 5«. 6d, gilt edges. 
Contents: I. The Age of Monsters.— 2. The Amber Spirit. — 
3. The Four Elements. — 4. The Life of an Atom.— 5. A Little Bit.— 
S. Modem Alchemy. — 7. The Magic of the Sunbeam.— 8. Two Eyes 
Better than One.— 9. The Mermaid's Home. — 10. Animated Flowers. — 
11. Metamorphoses. — 12. The Invisible World. — 13. Wonderful Plants. 
14. Water Btewitched. — 15. Pluto's Kingdom.— 16. Moving Lands. — 
17. The Gnomes.— 18. A Flif?ht through Space.— 19. The Tale of a 
Comet.— 20. The Wonderful Lamp. 
Science, perhi^, was neyer made more attractive and easy of entrance into the 



AltcM^ther the volume is one of the most original, as wall as one of the most nsefiil. 



youthful mind."— TAe Builder. 

** AlUM^ther the volume is o . 

books ox the season. "—Crtfnl^man'tf Magazine. 

The Nine Lives of a Cat ; 

A Tale of Wonder. Written and Illastrated by C. H. Bennett. 
Twenty-four Engi*avings. Imperial 16mo. price 2s. cloth; 28. 6<f. 
coloared. 
** Rich In the qaaint humour and fancy that a man of genius ki^ows how to spare for the 
enlivenmeat of children."~£xamffn«r. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia; 

Or, I-ittie Talks on Great Subjects. A Book for Girls. By Leonora 
G* Bell. Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Fcap. 8vo, price 2*. 6d, cloth. 
" A very suitable gift for a thoughtful spT\.**—BeWi Mettenger, 

Blind Man's Holiday; 

Or Short Talcs for the Nursery. By the Author of " Mia and Charlie," 
*• Sidney Grey," etc. Illustrated by John Absolon. Super Boyal 
16rao. price 3<. 6r/. cloth; Is, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 
*' Very true to nature and admirable in feeling.'*--Crttardian. 

Scenes of Animal Life and Character. 

From Nature and Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, 

price 2<., plain; is, 6</., coloured, fancy boards. 

" Truer, heartier, more playful, or more ei\)oyable sketches of animal life could 
scarcely be found aaijwhtre.— Spectator. 

Caw, Caw; 

Or, the Chronicles ot the Crows. Illustrated by J. B. 4to, price 
2s. plain; 2s. 6d. coloured. 1 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; 

With other Tales for Wintry Nights and Rjuny Days, niustrated by 
H. Weir. 2*. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

i»!I '^'*® dedication of these pretty tales, prove by whom they are written j they are inde- 
iiDly stamped with that natural and graceful method of amusing while instructing, which 
tonly persons of genius possess."— ilrlJouma/. o» v^ 



I 



PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 1 1 



W. H. C. KINGSTON'S BOOKS FOR BOYS 

With Illastrations. Fcap. 8vo. price 5s, each^ cloth ^ 5«. 6</. gilt edgci. 

True Blue; 

Or, the Life and Adventures ot a British Seaman of th« Old Schoo\ 

"There is about all Mr. Kingston's tales a spirit of hopcfalness,^ honesty, and cheery 
good principle, which makes them most wlioleaome, as well.as most interesting reading. '^>- 
Era. 

Will Weatherhelra ; 

Or, the Yam of an Old Sailor about his Early Lift and Advtntnrei. 

'* We tried the story on an audience of boys, who one and all declared it to be capital." 
—JtheruBum. 

Fred Markham in Russia; 

Or, the Boy Travellers in the Land of the Czar. 

*' Most admirably does this book unite a capital narrative, with the oonununioation of 
valuable information respecting Russia.*'— ^^wioon/brmM. 

Salt Water; 

Or INcil D^Arcy's Sea Life and Adventures. With Bight Illustrations. 
«*\Vith the exception of Capt. Mnrryat, we Icnow of no English author wlio will compare 
witb Mr. Kingston as a writer of books of nautical adventure.'*— i//tM/ra/«l Newi^ 

Manco, the Peruvian Chief; 

With Illustrations hy Carl Schmolzb. 
*' A capital book ; the story being one of much interest, nnd presenting a good account 
of the history and institutions, the customs and manners, of tlie country.*'— Xitcrary OtueUe, 

Mark Seaworth; 

A Tale of the Indian Ocean. By the Author of " Peter the Whaler," 
etc. With Illustrations by J. Absolon. Second Edition. 
"No more interesting, nor more safc book, eon be put into the hands of yonth; and 
to boys especially, ' Mark Seaworth' will be a treasure of delighf—^drf /Mima/. 

Peter the Whaler; 

His early Life and Adventures in the Arctic Regions. Second Edition. 
Illustrations by E. Duncan. 
»• A better present for a boy of an active turn of mind could not be found. The tone of 
the book is manly, healthful, and vigorous."— TTecit/y Newt. 

"A book which the old may, but which the young must, read when they have od' 
begun It.**— Athencewn. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Old Nurse's Book of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. 

Illastrated by C. H. Bennett. With Ninety Engravings. Fcap. 4to. 
price 3s. Qd. cloth, plain, or 6a. coloured. 

** The illuatntioiu are all ao replete with fun and imagination, that we scarcely know 
~ ~ with the Dook, the good-natured grandftther who gives it, or the 



. who will he most 
chubby gran< 



who gets it, for a Chriatxaaa-Box.**—KoteraHd Queries. 



Maud Summers the Sightless : 



A Narrafire for the Young. 
48. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

* A touching and beautifhl story.**— CftriMfrm Tfeasmy. 



Illustrated by Absolon. 3s, ^, cloth; 



Clara Hope; 



Or, the Blade and the Ear. By Mi&s Mii.ner. With Frontispiece 

by Birket Foster. Fcap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d, cloth; As. Qd, cloth elegant, 

gilt edges. 

"A beautiful narratlre, showing how bad habits may be eradicated, and evil tempers 
subdued ."--^nV»A Mot/ier'g Journal. 



The Adventures and Experiences of Biddy Dork- 

ING and of the FAT FROG. Edited by Mrs. S. C. Hall. Illustrated 
by H. Weir. 2*. 6d. cloth; 38. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
" Most amusingly and wittily told.**— Jl/ormn^^ HercM. 



BY THE AUTHOR OF "CAT AND OOC," ETC. 



Historical Acting Charades; 



Or, Amusements for Winter Evenings. New Edition. Fcap. 8ro. 
price 3s. 6(/. cloth ; 4s. gilt edges. 
"A rare book for Christmas parties, and of practical yvlua.^'-'IUustratcdNewt, 



The Story of Jack and the Giants : 

With thirty-five Dlustrations by Richard Dotlb. Beautifully printed. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 4to. price 2*. 6rf. cloth; 38. ^d. 
coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges. 

^/JJi* ^°y^!i drawings we have wonderful conceptions, which will secure the book a 
^-SouSruSS^T^^ treasures of collectors, as well as excite the imaginations of children.** 
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Granny's Wonderful Chair; 



And its Tales of Fairy Times. By FaiiNCES BaowvB. With Klus- 
trations by Kennt Meadows. Small 4to, 3«. 6d, cloth, As, Od, coloured, 
gilt edges. 

" Ono of the happiest blendings of manrel and moral we have erer Ktn"-^Literarjf 
Gaxetu. 



The Early Dawn; 



Or, Stories to Think about By a Country Clergyman. Illus- 
trated by H. Weir, etc. Small 4ta; price 2s, 6d. cloth; 3s, 6rf. 
coloured, gilt edges. 

I " The matter b both wholesome and instmctlTe, and must fascinate as well as benefit 
1 the young."— X^ferortum. 

t 

Angelo; 

Or, the Fine Forest among the Alps. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury, 
author of ♦• The Adopted Child,** etc. With niustrations by John 
Absolon. Small 4to; price 2«. 6d, cloih; 3s, ed, coloured, gilt edges. 

" As pretty a child's story as one might look lor on a winter's i\«y.'*— Examiner. 



Tales of Magic and Meaning. 



I 



Written and Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill, Author of "Funny 
Leaves for the Younger Branches,** ** The Careless Chicken,'* " Picture 
Fables,** etc. Small 4to.$ price 3s, 6d, cloth; 4s, 6d, coloured. 

" Cleverly written, abounding in frolic and pathos, and incnlcatcs so pnre a moral, that 
we miist pronounce him a very fortunate little fellow, who catches these * Tales of Magic,* 
as a windfiOl from * The Christmas Tree\'*'-AtAeruBum, 



Faggots for the Fire Side; 

Or, Tales of Fact and Fancy. By Peter Parley. With Twelve 
Tinted Illustrations. Foolscap 8vo.; 3s. Gd,, cloth; is, gilt edges. 

" A new book by Peter Parley is a pleasant greeting for all boys and girls, wherever the 
English language Is rooken and read. He has a happy method of conveying information, 
wlme seeming to address hhnaelf to the imaginaUon/'—TAtf Critic, 
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NEW AND rNTERESTiNC WORKS 



The Discontented Children ; 

And How they were Gtired, Bj Maut and Em^abeth Kirbt. 
IHiistrated l)j H. K. Browke (Phi^.)- Second edition, priee 2j, 6 J, 
t;loth-f 3t. Gd. coloured , gtlt edges, 

"Wt know no better method of IjaniaWni^ 'iUacmtent * fhjm Khool-room and nursery 
than bj Intraduclnff tUls wise viA clorcr storj |q their i[unatu/'—^ii£ Vaumizf. 

The Talking Bird ; 

Or, the Little Girl who knew ivhat wufi gmng to hnppen. By JL and 
E. KmuT, With IllufitratioiiB by IL K. BrtowN^ (l*u[z). Sniiktl 4to. 
Price 2s. 6d. cloth ; 3*. 6^, colourt-d, gilt edges. 

** Th£ story ia ij^ototulj told,, and tbi inor«l dearly thown." — Athi^aum, 



Julia Maitland; 



Or^ Pride goes before a FiilU Bj M. and E. Kinsr. Elustrated by 
Abholon, Price 2^. Sd. doili; 34. 6ff- coloured, giU edges. 

" rt L» Ti early such a story aa MiM Edfi^worth m^lit baTv wrlttea on the Miam themfl,^'— ^ 
TAeFr**t. 

Letters from Sarawak, 

Addressed to ft Cliild J embracing an Accotn:it of the Manners, Cus- 
toms, and Kdigion of the Inlmbitants of Jlorncn^ with Incidents of 
Mission ary Life among the Kativee. By Mrs* M'Dodqall. Pourth 
T\ lousan d , wi th 111 ust ratio ns. 3s. 6d. elo [ h . 

AW li iiflWp tutemtin^^ aod ndtnirably uM." — Chunh and StiOe Gtaette. 



COMfCAL PICTURE BOOKS- 

U^ l/ptTFi iik fli« iBiih " The Stru wwelpeter." I 

Eiieh wtth Sixteen large Colonrcd PlateSj price 2ff. fid, m fancy boards^ 
or mounted on clcith^ Is. extra. 

Picture Fables. 

Written and liluat rated by Altk&I> Chowquiix. 

Th€ Careless Chicken; 

By the Bahon KrumEiisJDEB. By Axfrbu Cbowquiix. 

Funny Leaves for the Younger Branches- 

By the Baron Kbakembides, of Burstenoadelafcn Castle, niustrated 
by Alfred Crowquill. 
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Laugh and Grow Wise ; 

By the Senior Owl of Ivy Hall. With Sixteen large coloured 
Plates. Price 2s. 6c/. fancy boards; or 3«. 6d, moanted on cloth. 

The Remarkable History of the House that Jack 

Boilt. Splendidly Blustrated and magnificently Illuminated by Thb 
Son of a Genius. Price 2«. infancy cover. 
" Magnificent in suggestion, and most comical in expression I "—Atheruntm, 



A Peep at the Pixies ; 



Or, Legends of the West. By Mrs. Bray. Author of "Life of 
Stothard," ** Trelawny," etc., etc. With Illustrations by Phiz. Super- 
royal 16mo, price 3a, 6d, cloth; 4«. 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

" A peep at the actual Pixies of Devonshire, faithfully described by Mrs. Brar, is a 
treat. Her knowledge of the locality, her affection for her subject, her exquisite feeling 
for nature, and her real delight in fairy lore, have given a freshness to the little volume 
we did not expecu The notes at the end contain matter of interest for all who feel a 
desire to Icnow the origin of such tales and legends." — Art Journal, 



A BOOK FOR EVERY CHILD. 

The Favourite Picture Book ; 

A Gallery of Delights, designed for the Amusement and Instruction of 
the Young. With several Hundred Illustrations from Drawings by 
J. Absolon, H. K. Browns (Phiz), J. Gilbert, T. Landseer, 
J. Leech, J. S. Prout, H. Weir, etc. New Edition. Royal 4to., 
price Ss, 6(2., bound in anew and Elegant Corer; 7«. 6(2. coloured; 
10& ed. mounted on cloth and coloured. 



.Ocean and her Rulers; 

A Narrative of the Nations who have from the earliest ages held do- 
minion over the Sea; and comprising a brief History of Navigation. 
By Alfred Elwes. With Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo, 5*. cloth; 
Ss. 6d, gilt edges. 

** The volume is replete with valuable and interesting information ; and we corcfially 
recommend it as a useful auxiliary in the sctaool-room, and entertainiDg companien in the 
library." — Morning Post, 

Berries and Blossoms. 

A Verse Book for Children. By T. Westwood. With Title and 
Frontispiece printed in Colours. Super-royal 16mo, price 3«. 6rf. 
doth, gilt edgesi 
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NEW AND INTERESTiNC WORKS 



The Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories. 

By Grahdtathbb Gret. With Blustrations. Third and Cheaper 
Edition. Boyal 16mo., 2f. Sd, doth; St. 6dL oolourad, gilt edges. 

CoKTEXT0.->l. The Stoiy of a Cap of Tea.— 2. A Lump of Coal.— 3. 
Some Hot Water.— 4. A Piece of Sagar.— 5. The Milk Jug.— 6. A 
Pin,— 7. Jenny's Sash.— 8. Harry's Jacket.— 9. A Tomhler.— 10. A 
Knife.— 11. This Book. 

. *' The idea la excdlent, and its execution equally commendable. The sableets are well 
islected, and are very happily told in a light yet sensible nuamer"^Weekfy Newt, 



Cat and Dog; 



Or, Memoirs of Puss and the Captain. Illustrated hy Weir. Sixth 
Edition. Super-royal 16mo, 2«. 6d, cloth; 3s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

" The author of this amuring little tale is, eTidently» a keen observer of nature. The 
illustrations are well executed ; and the moraJ, wliich points the tale» is conveyed in the 
meet attractive form."— fn'tonnui. 

The Doll and Her Friends; 

* Or, Memoirs of the Xtady Seraphina. By the Author of " Cat and 
Dog." Third Edition, With Four Illustrations by H. K. B&owne 
(PMz). 2«. Gd,, cloth; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

"Evidently written by one who has brought great powers to bear upon a small matter."— 
Morning Herald. 



Tales from Catland; 

Dedicated to the Young Kittens of England. By an Old Tabbv. 
Illustrated by H. Weir. Third Edition. Small 4to, 2«. 6cf. plain; 
Ss. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

'* The combination of quiet humour and sound sense has made this oneof thepleasantest 
little books of the season."- I.a(/^*« Newspaper. 

The Grateful Sparrow. 

A True Story, with Frontispiece. Third Edition. ' Price 6d. sewed. 

How I Became a Governess. 

By the Author of " The Grateful Sparrow." Second EditicM. 
With Frontispiece. Price U. sewed. 

Dicky Birds. 

A True Story. By the same Author. 



With Frontispiece. Price ed. 
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WORKS BY MRS. R. LEE. 

I Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

* Third and Cheaper Edition. With niustrations by Habbisom Wxib. 

Fcap. 8vO; Ss. 6</. cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

; Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, 

I REPTILES, and FISHES. With Illnstrations by Harrison Weir. 

; Second and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 3«. Gd, cloth; 4«. gilt edges. 

** Amnaing, instructive, and ably xtrltten **-^Literarif Qaxttte, 

**Mra. Lee's authorities— to name only one. Professor O^ven— are, for the most part 
first-rate.'— iKAmcnrm. 

: Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings of 

! ANIMALS. With Illustrations by J. W. Archer. Third Edition. 

Snper-royal 16nio, 2«.6</. cloth; 3«. 6</. coloured, gilt edges. 

I ** It is Just such books as this that educate the imagination of children, and enlist their 
' sympatliies for the brute creation." — lioncottforud$t, 

\ Familiar Natural History. 

I With Forty-two Illustrations from Original Drawings by Harrison 

Weir. Super-royal 16mo, d«. 6</. cloth; 5«. coloured gilt edges. 

''■ Playing at Settlers ; 

Or, the Faggot House. Illustrated by Gilrert. Second Edition. 
j Price 28, 6(L cloth; 3». 6(L coloured, gilt edges. 

I Adventures in Australia; 

Or, the Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
Second Edition. Illustrated by Prout. Fcap. 8vo., 5«. cloth ; 6*. C</. 
gilt edges. . 
" This volume should find a place in every school library ; and it will, we are sure, be a 
I Very welcome and useful T^rizeJ*—£ducationtU Timet* 

1 The African Wanderers ; 

I Or, the Adventures of Carlos and Antonio; embracing interesting 

Descriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Western Tribes, and 
I the Natural Productions of the Country. Third Edition. With Eight 

I Engravings. Fcap. 6vo, 5s, cloth; 5s, 6d, gilt edges. 

" For fascinating adventure, and rapid succession of incident, the volume is equal to any 
relation of travel we ever read."— i^rtconrnVr. 

** In strongly recommending this admirable work to the attention of young readers, we 
feel that we are rendering a real service to the cause of African civilization. '^—/'<I^o^. 

Sir Thomas; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 

BARONET IN WESTERN AFRICA. With Illustrations by 
J. Gilbert. Fcap. 8vo.; 3^. Gcf. cloth. 
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NEW AND INTERESTINC WORKS 



Harry Hawkins's H-Book; 

Shewing how he learned to aspirate his H's. Frontispiece by H. Wbir. 
Second £dition. Saper-royal 16mo, price 6rf. 

** No family or school-room within, or indeed beyond, the soand of Bow bells, should bo 
withoat this meny nuumaL"-— ^/ JounuU, 



The Family Bible Newly Opened ; 

With Uncle Goodwin's account of it By Jefferts Tati.or, author 
of *« A Glance at the Globe," etc Frontispiece by J. Gilbert. Fcap. 
8vo, 3s, 6dL cloth. 

" A T^rr good acoonnt of the Sacred Writings, adapted to the tastes, feelings, and Intel- 
llgeuce of young people. "—JEtfuca/MMwi/ Timet. 



Kate and Rosalind ; 

Or, Early Experiences. By the author of ** Quicksands on Foreign 
Shores," etc Fcap. 8vo, Ss, Gd, cloth; As. gilt edges. 

*' A book of unusual merit. The story is exceedingly well told, and the duowsters are 
drawn with a freedom and boldness seldom met with.—CliutxA of England (tuarterly. 

** We have not room to exemplify the skill with which Puseyism is tracked and detected. 
The Irish scenes are of an excellence that has not been surpassed since the best da^ of 
Bfiss Edgeworth.!'— fVafer'f Magaxine, 



Good in Everything ; 



Or, The Early History of Gilbert Harland. By Mrs. Barwecl, 
Author of *• Little Lessons for Little Learners," etc. Second Edition. 
With Illustrations by John Gilbert. Royal 16mo., 2«. 6rf. cloth; 
Ss.Sd , coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The moral of this exquisite little tale will do more ffood than a thousand set tasks 
abounding wltli dry and uninteresting truisms."— f^ITt Metgenger, 

A Word to the Wise ; 

Or, Hints on the Current Improprieties of Expression in Writing and 
Speaking. By Parry Gwynne. 10th Thousand, lamo. price 6d. 
sewed, or is. cloth, gilt edges. 

** All who wish to mind their p'« and g't should consult this little xolvanaJ'*->'GenttemaH*9 
Magazine. 

" May be advantageously consulted by eyen tiw well-educated."— ^tt ^ i M ei mi . 
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ELEGANT GIFT FOR A LADY. 

Trees, Plants, and Flowers; 

Their Beauties, Uses and Influences. By Mrs. R. Lee, Author of 
*' The African Wanderers," etc. With beautiful coloured Illustrations 
by. J. AsikBSWfl. 8vo, prico 10«. 6<f., cloth elegant, gilt edges. 

** The volume is at once osefbl as a botanical work, and exquisite as the ornament of a 
boudoir table."— friftmnta. ** As full of interest as of beauty."— ^rt JourncU. 

NEW AND BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Vicar of Wakefield ; 

A Tale. By Oliver Goldsmith. Printed by Whittingham. With 
Eight Illustrations by J. Absolon. Square fcap. 8vo, pnce 5*., cloth; 
7«. half-bonnd morocco, Koxburghe style; 10«. 6</. antique morocco. 

Mr. Absolon^s graphic sketches add greatljto the interest of the volume: altogether, 
it is as pretty an edition of the * Vicar' as we have seen. Mrs. Primivse henelf would 
consider it * well dressed.' *'-^Art Journal, 

** A delightflil edition of one of the most delightful of works : the fine old type and thick 
paper make this volume attractiTe to any lover of hooks,"— Edinburgh Guardutn, 

WORKS BY MRS. LOUDON. 

Domestic Pets; 

Their Habits and Management; with Illustrative Anecdotes. By 
Mrs. Loudon. With Engravings from Drawings by Harrison Weir. 
Second Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. Qd, cloth. 

Contents:— The Dog, Cat, Squirrel, Rabbit, Guinea-Pig, White 
Mice, the Parrot and other Talking Birds, Singing Birds, Doves and 
Pigeons, Gold and Silver Pish. 

*' A most attractive and instructive little work. All who study Mrs. Loudon's pages will 
be able to treat Uieir pets with certainty and wisdom." — Standard of Freedom, 

Glimpses of Nature; 

And Objects of Interest described during a Visit to the Isle of Wight. 
Designed to assist and encourage Young Persons in forming habits of 
observation. By Mrs. Loudon. Second Edition, enlarged. With 
Porty-one Illustrations. 3^. 6d cloth. 

" We could not recommend a more valuable little volume. It is full of information, con- 
veyed in the most agreeable manner."— LtYerory Gazette, 



Tales of School Life. 

By Agnes Loudon, Author of " Tales for Young People." With Illus- 
trations by John Absolon. Second Edition. Koyal 16mo, 28.6<L 
plain; B8,6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

** These reminiscences of school days virill be recognised as truthful pictures of every-day 
occurrence. The style is colloquial and pleasant, and therefore well suited to those lor 
whose perusal it is intended."— ii^iourtcm. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



MISS JEWSBURY. 



Clarissa Donnelly; 



Or, The Histoiy of an Adopted Child. By Miea Gsratj>ikb E. 
jEWfiBCRT. With an Illastration by John Absolok. f cap. 8vo, 
3«.6JL clcth; 4s. gUt edges. 

' With wonderful power, onlv to be matched by as admirable a simplicity, Miss Jewshury 
has narrated the history or a child. For nobility of purpose, for simple, nervous writing, 
and for artistic construction, it is one of the most valuable works of the day."— La<^> 
Companion. 

The Day of a Baby Boy; 

A Storj for a Young Child. By £. Bergeb. With Illustrations by 
John Absolon. Second Edition. Super-royal 16ino, price 2s. 6c/. 
cloth; 3«. 6(1, coloured, gilt edges. 
" A sweet little book for the nursery.**— Cftrfv^Km Ttmet. 

E very-Day Things ; 

Or, Useful Knowledge respecting the principal Animal, Vegetable, and 
Mineral Substances in common use. Written for Young Persons. 
Second Edition, revised. 18mo., \s. Qd. cloth. 

" A little encyclopaedia of usefiil knowledge, deserving a place in every Juvenile library.* 
—Ecavgelicai Magazine, 



PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, PLAIN; ONE SHILLING, COLOURED. 

In Super-Eoyal IGmo., beautifully printed, each with Seven Illustrations by 

Harrison Weir, and Descriptions by Mrs. Leb. 

1. BRITISH ANIMALS. First Series. 

2. BRITISH ANIMALS. Second Series. 

3. BRITISH BIRDS. 

4. FOREIGN ANIMALS. First Series. 

5. FOREIGN ANIMALS. Second Series. 

6. FOREIGN BIRDS. 

\* Or bound in One Volume under the title of "Familiar Natural 
History," see page 1 7. 

Uniform in size and price with the above. 

THE FARM AND ITS SCENES. With Six Pictures from Drawings 

by Harrison Weir. 
THE DIVERTING HISTORY OF JOHN GILPIN. With Sijt Hlus- 

trations by Watts Phillips. 
THE PEACOCK AT HOME, AND BUTTERFLY'S BALL. With 

Four Illustrations by Harrison Weir. 
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WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF MAMMA'S BIBLE STORIES. 

Fanny and her Mamma ; 

Or, Easy Lessons for Children. In which it is attempted to bring Scrip- 
tural Principles into daily practice. Illustrated by J. Gilbert. Third 
Edition. 16mo, 28, 6d. cloth; 35. 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

"A little book in beautiftil large clear t^^pe, to suit the capacity of in&nt readers, which 
we can with pleasure recommend." — ChriMtiaH Ladie^ Magazine. 

Short and Simple Prayers, 

For the Use of Young Children. With Hymns. Fifth Edition. 
Square 15mo, 1«. 6rf. cloth. 

* Well adapted to the capacities of children— beginning with the simplest forms which 

" f with those suited to its 

.. ^ „,_^, ^ ular circumstances and 

B cordially recommend the book."— CAm^ioM Guardian, 



the youngest child may lisp at its mother's knee, and proceeding with 
gradually advancinff age. Special prayers, designed for particular < 
occasions, ai*e addea. We cordially recommend the book."— CAm^ioM 

Mamma's Bible Stories, 

For her Little Boys and Girls» adapted to the capacities of yery young 
Children. Eleventh Edition, with Twelve Engrayings. 2«. 6<i cloth; 
3«. 6(/. coloured, gilt edges. 

A Sequel to Mamma's Bible Stories. 

Fifth Edition. Twelve Illustrations. 2«. 6</. cloth, 35. 6(/. coloured. 

Scripture Histories for Little Children. 

With Sixteen Illustrations, by JoiiN Gilbekt. Super-royal 16mo, 
price Zs, cloth ; As, Qd, coloured, gilt edges. 
Contents. — Tlje Ilistoiy of Joseph — ^History of Moses— History of onr 
Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately: 6(/. eacA, plain; Is* coloured, 

Bible Scenes ; 

Or, Sunday Employment for voiy young Children. Consisting of 
Twelve Coloured Ilhistrations on Curtis, and the History written in 
Simple Language In a neat box, 3«. Sd.} or the Illustrations dis- 
sected as a Puzzle, 69. 6f/. 

First Series: JOSEPH. Second Srriks: OUR SAVIOUR 

TiiinD Series: MOSES. Fouatii Samics: MIliACLES OF CHRIST, 

'*H U hoped that these * Soenei* may fbrm a utofUl and Interestlnv addition to the Sab* 
hteth oeeopations of the Nuraery. From th«tr v»ry Mi'llest tnfknoy ltttl« children wi 
listen with interest and delight to RtmlM bmuiiht Uiua palpably btft>r« their eyes by nw' 
6f iflnwlnition."— PivyJiro. 
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NEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



ILLUSTRATED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 

Kit Bam, the British Sinbad ; 

Or, the Yarns of an Old Mariner. By Mart CJowden Clarke, anthor 
of "The Concordance to Shak«peare," etc Fcap. 8vo, price 3s, 6rf. 
cloth ; 48. gilt edffes. 
" A more captivatinff voTume for jnrenile recreative reading we never remember to have 
teen. It is as wonderful as the 'Arabian Nights,' while it is free from the objectionable 
matter wbieh characterises the Eastern ^titai."— Standard of Freedom, 
** Cruikshank's plates are worthy of his gcoiuA."— Examiner, 



The Favourite Library. 

A Series of Works for the Young; each Ydnme with an Illustration 
by a well-known Artist. Price 1*. cloth. 

1. THE ESKDALE HERD BOY. By Lady Stoddabt. 

2. MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL. By Charles and Mart Lamb. 

3. THE HISTORY OF THE ROBINS. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. MEMOIR OF BOB, THE SPOTTED TERRIER. 

5. KEEPER'S TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF HIS MASTER. 

6. THE SCOTTISH ORPHANS. By Lady Stoddart. 

7. NEVER WRONG; or, THE YOUNG DISPUTANT; and "IT 

WAS ONLY IN FUN." 

8. THE LIFE AND PERAMBULATIONS OF A MOUSE. 

9. EASY INTRODUCTION TO THE KNOWLEDGE OF 

NATURE. By Mrs. Trimmer. 

10. RIGHT AND WRONG. By the Author of « Always Happy." 

11. HARRY'S HOLIDAY. By Jefferys Taylor. 

12. SHORT POEMS AND HYMNS FOR CHILDREN. 

The above may be had Two Volvmes bound in One, at Two Shillings cloth, 
or 2s. Qd. gilt edgesy as follows: — 

1. LADY STODDART'S SCOTTISH TALES. 

2. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Dog. 

3. ANIMAL HISTORIES. The Robins and Mouse. 

4. TALES FOR BOYS. Harry's Holiday and Never Wrong. 

5. TALES FOR GIRLS. Mrs. Leicester's School and Right 

AND Wrong. 

6. POETRY AND NATURE. Short Poems and Trimmer's 

Introduction. 



Stories of Julian and his Playfellows* 

Written by His Mamma. With Four Illustrations by John Absolon. 
Second Edition. Small 4to., 2s. 6c/., plain ; 3«. 6(/., coloured, gilt edges. 
" The lessons taught by Julian's mamma are each fraught with an excellent mond.**— 
HomtHg AdverUser. 
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Blades and Flowers. 

Poems for Children. Frontispiece by Anelat. Fcap. 8vo; price 2«. cloth. 
"Breathing the same spirit as th« Nurseiy Poems of Jane Taylor.**— Z,tlerary Gazette, 



Aunt Jane's Verses for Children. 

By Mrs. T. D. Crbwdson. Dlustrated with twelve beautiful Engravings. 

Fcap. 8vo; 3*. 6d, cloth. 

" A charming little volume, of excellent moral and religious tendency."— £f»in^e/tea/ 
Magazine. 



Rhymes of Royalty. 

The History of England in Verse, from the Norman Conquest to the 
reign of Queen Victoria; with an Appendix, comprising a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8vo, with Frontispiece. 
28. 6(L cloth. 



NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

The Ladies' Album of Fancy Work. 

Consisting of Novel, Elegant, and Useful Patterns in Knitting, Netting, 
Crochet, and Embroidery, printed in Colours. Bound in a beautiful 
cover. New Edition. Post 4to, 3*. 6rf., gilt edges. 



Visits to Beechwood Farm ; 

Or, Country Pleasures. By Catherine M. A. Coupbr. Illustrations 
by Absolon. Small 4to, 3«. 6</., plain; 4«. Sd. coloured; gilt edges. 

** The work is well calculated to impress upon the minds of the young the superiority of 
simple and natural pleasures over those which are artificial." — EngU$fiv!oman** Magaztne', 



The Modern British Plutarch ; 

Or, Lives of Men distir.guished in the recent History of our Country 
for their Talents, Virtues and Achievements. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 
Author of "A Manual of Ancient and Modern History," etc. 12mo, 
Second Thousand, with a new Frontispiece. 4*. 6rf. cloth; 5«. gilt edges. 

Contents : Arkwright — Burke — Burns —Byron —Canning— Earl 
of Chatham — Adam Clarke — Clive — Captain Cook — Cowpcr — 
Crabbe — Davy — Eldon — Erskinc — Fox ~ Franklin — Goldsmith — 
Earl Grey — Warren Hastings — Heber — Howard — Jenner — Sir 
W. Jones— Mackintosh— H. Martyn— Sir J. Moore— Nelson — Pitt 
— Romilly— Sir. W. Scott— Sheridan— Smeaton— Watt — Marquis 
of Wellesley— Wilbcrforce —Wilkie— Wellington. 

"A work which wiU be welcomed in any circle of intelligent young peraonsr—Blr' 
Quarterly Review. 



24 NIW AND INTERESTINC WORKS 



Home Amusements. 



A Choice Collection of Riddles^ Charades, Conundrnms, Parlour 
Games, and Forfeits. By Pbter Pdzzlbwell, Esq., of Rebus Hall. 
New Edition, revised and enlarged, with Frontispiece by H. K. 
BsowKB (Phiz). 16mo, 2«. 6dL cloth. 

Early Days of English Princes. 

By Mrs. Russell Ghat. Dedicated by pcnnission to the Duchess of 
Roxbargh. With Illastrations by John Franklik. Small 4to., 
Ss, td. cloth; As. 6d. colonred, gilt edges. 

"Just the book for giving ehUdren loine first notions of English history, as the person- 
ages it speaks about are themselres joaag.**—MaHc/tetter Ejnuniner, 



First Steps in Scottish History, 

By Miss Rodwell, Author of " First Steps to English History." With 
Ten niustrations by Weioall. 16 mo, 3«. 6d, cloth; 4«. Sd, coloured. 

'* It la the first poindar book in which we have seen the outlines of the early history of 
the Boottidi tribes ejuiibited with anything like accuracy."— Cr/cw^ow Constitutional. 

'*The work is throoghout agreeably and loddly written."— Jftiffand Countia Herald, 



London Cries and Public Edifices. 

Illostrated in Twenty-four Engravings by Luke Limner*, with descrip- 
tive Letter- press. Square i2mo, 24.6</. plain; 5c. coloured. Bound in 
emblematic cover. 



The Silver Swan; 

A Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. Illustrated by Joiim 
Leech. Small 4to, 2s. 6dL cloth ; 3«. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 

*' The moral is In the good, broad,nnmistakeable style of the best fairy fenod.*'—Athetutum . 

** The story is written with excellent taste and sly hxaaotxrJ*— Atlas. 



Mrs. Trimmer's Concise History of England, 

Revised and brought down to the present time by Mrs. Milner. With 
Portraits of the Sovereigns in their proper costume, and Frontispiece 
by Haryey. New Edition in One Volume. 5s. cloth. 

** The editing has been very Judiciously done. The work has an established reputation for 
the clearness of iu gehealogical and chronological tables, and for its pei-rading tone of 
Christian piety."— Church and State Gazete. 
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The Celestial Empire ; 

or, Points and Pickings of Information abont China and the' Chinese. 
By the late "Old Humphrbt." With Twenty Engravings from 
Drawings by W. U. Phiob. Pcap. 8to, 3a, 6d,, cloth; 4s. gilt edges. 

'* This very handsome volume contains an almost incredible amoont of information/'^ 
Church and State Gazette, 

** The book is exactly what the anthor proposed it shoold be, ftill of good information, 
good feeling, and good temper."— J//(0m'« IfUUan Mail, 

**Even well-known topics are treated with a graceful air of norelty,**— ifMeiMPUin. 

Tales from the Court of Oberon. 

Containing the favourite Histories of Tom Thumb, Graciosa and Per- 
cinet, Valentine and Orson, and Children in the Wood. With Sixteen 
Illustrations by Alfred Crowquill. Small 4to, 2«. 6dl plain; 3«. 6</. 
coloured. 



True Stories from Ancient History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Creation of the World to the Death 
of Charlemagne. Twelfth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mOy 
5«. cloth. 



True Stories from Modern History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Death of Charlemagne to the 
present Time. Eighth Edition. With 24 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 

True Stories from English History, 

Chronologically arranged from the Invasion of the Romans to the 
Present Time. Sixth Edition. With 36 Steel Engravings. 12mo, 5«. 
cloth. 

Stories from the Old and New Testaments, 

On an improved plan. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. With 48 En- 
gravings. Fifth Edition. I2mo, 5«. cloth. 

Wars of the Jews, 

As related by Josephus; adapted to the Capacities of l^oung Persons, 
With 24 Engravings. Sixth Edition. 4«. 6cf. cloth. 

The Prince of Wales' Primer. 

With 300 Illustrations by J. Gilbert. Dedicated to her Majesty. New 
Edition, price 6cf.; with title and cover printed in gold and colours, It, 
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MEW AND INTERESTING WORKS 



Pictorial Geography. 



For the nse of Children. Presenting at one view Illustrations of the 
TArioQs Geographical Terms, and thas imparting clear and definite 
> ideas of their meaning. On a Large Sheet. Prke 2s. ^d. in tints; 
6s, on Rollers, varnished. 

One Thousand Arithmetical Tests; 

Or, The Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, bj a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited for 
general use in Schools. By T. S. Catzeb, Head Master of Queen 
Eiizabeth's Hospital, Bristol. Price Is. Qd, cloth. 

*^* Answers to the above, 1*. 6d. cloth. 



THE ABB^ CAULTIER'S GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

I. Familiar Geography. 

With a concise Treatise on the Artificial Sphere, and two coloured 
Maps, illustrative of the principal Geographical Terms. Fifteenth 
Edition. 16mo, 38. cloth. 

II. An Atlas, 

Adapted to the Abbe Gaultier's Geographical Games, consisting of 8 
Maps coloured, and 7 in Outline, etc. Folio, 15*. half-bound. 



Butler's Outline Maps, and Key ; 

Or, Geographical and Biographical Exercises; with a Set of Coloured 
Outline Maps; designed for the Use of Young Persons. By the late 
William Butler. Enlarged by the author's son, J. O. Butles. 
Thirty- second Edition, revised. 4«. 

Rowbotham's New and Easy Method of I-rearning 

the FBENCH 6£N1>EJEIS. New Edition. 6d. 

Bellenger's French Word and Phrase-book. 

Contajning a select Vocabulary and Dialogues, for the Use of Begin- 
ners. Kew Edition, Is. sewed. 
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MARIN DE LA VOYEPS EUEMENTABV FRENCH WORKS. 

Les Jeunes Narrateurs ; 

Oa Pedts Contes Monux. With a Kejto the difficalt words and 
phrases. Frontispiece. Second Edition. 18mo, 2«. cloth. 
-■ Written in pure and taaj YmA.**—MmmiMg PcaL 

The Pictorial French Grammar j 

For the Use of ChUdren. With Eightj lUiistntiaiis. Bojal IGmo., 
price Is. sewed; Is. 6dL doth. 



Le Babillard. 

An Anmsing Introdactian to the French Language. Bj a French 
Ladj. Sixth Edition. 28. cloth. 

Der Schwatzer; 

Or, the Prattler. An amusing Introduction to the German Language, 
on the Plan of ''Le Babillard." 16 lUustratioDS. 16ino, price 2s. doth. 

Battle Fields. 

A graphic Guide to the Places described in the History of England as 
the 8cenefl of such Events; with the situation of the principal Naval 
Engagements fought on the Coast of the British Empire. By Mr. 
Wadthier, Geographer. On a large sheet 3s. 6<f.; in case- 6s. ^ or 
on a roller, and varnished, 9s. 



Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred His- 

TORY of PALESTINE, and of the TRAVELS of ST. PAUL. 
Intended for Pupil Teachers, and others engaged in Class Teaching. 
By A T. White. Oblong 8vo, price Is., sewed. 



The First Book of Geography; 

Specially adapted as a Text Book for Beginners, and as a Guide to the 
Young Teacher. By Hugo Rbid, author of •* Elements of Astronomy," 
etc. Third Edition, carefully revised. 18mo, Is. sewed. 
' One of the most sensible little books on the subject of Geography wothave met with." 



'-Educational Titties. 



The Child's Grammar, 

By the late Ladt Fenk, under the assumed name of Mrs. Loreehild* 
Forty-ninth Edition. 18mo, 9d. cloth. 

Always Happy ; 

Or, AnecHotes of Felix and his Sister Serena. By the author of 
*'Clandine/' ete. Eighteenth Edkkm, with new IlhMtnlianf. B»y»l 
ISmo, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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NEW AND INrERE$TINQ WORKS 



•Andersen's (H. €•) Nightingale and other Tales. 

2«. 6<f. plain; 3<. 6d!, oolonred. 



Anecdotes of Kings, 

Selected from History; or, Gertrude's Stories for Children. 
gravings. 2f. 6dL plain; 3«. 6dL coloured. 



With En- 



Bible Illustrations; 

Or, a Description of Manners and Customs peculiar to the East, and 
especially Explanatory of the Holy Scriptures. By the Key. B. II. 
Dbapeb. With Engravings. Fourth Edition. Revised by J. Kitto, 
Editor of ** The Pictorial Bible," etc. St. 6d. cloth. 

'* This Tolume will be found nnuanally rich In the species of information so much needed 
by young readers of the Serintares."— Cftri«<ian Mother** Magazine. 

The British History briefly told, 

and a Description of the Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the 
English. Embellidied with full-length Portraits of the Sovereigns of 
England in then: proper Costumes, and 18 other Engravings. Ss, 6d, 
cloth. 

Chit-chat ; 

Or, Short Tales in Short Words. By a Motiibb, author of "Always 
Happy." New Edition. With Eight Engravings. Price 2s. 6</. cloth, 
3«. 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

Conversations on the Life of Jesus Christ. 

For the use of Children. By a Mother. A new Edition. With 12 
Engravings. 28. 6d. plain; Ss.6d. coloured. 

Cosmorama. 

The Manners, Customs, and Costumes of all Nations of the World 
described. By J. Aspin. New Edition with numerous Illustrations. 
.3s. 6d. plain; and 4s. Qd. coloured. 

Easy Lessons; 

Or, Leading-Strings to Knowledge. New Edition, with 8 Engravings. 
2s. Qd. plain; Ss.6d. coloured, gilt edges. 
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Key to Knowledge ; 

Or, Things in Common Use simply and shortly explained. By a 
Mother, Author of " Always Happy," etc. Thirteenth Edition. With 
, Sixty Illustrations. 3s, 6d. cloth. 

Facts to correct Fancies ; 

Or, Short Narratives compiled from the Biography of Kemarkahle 
Women. By a Mother. With Engravings, 3». ed, plain; 4s. 6rf. coloured. 

Fruits of Enterprise ; 

Exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in Egypt and Nubia. Thirteenth 
Edition, with six Engravings. 18mo, price 3s, cloth. 



The Garden ; 



Or, Frederick's Monthly Instructions for the Management and Forma- 
tion- of a Flower Garden. Fourth Edition. With Engravings of the 
Flowers in Bloom for each Month in the Year, etc 3s, 6(/. plain ; or 
6«. with the Flowers coloured. 



How to be Happy ; 



Or, Fairy Gifts: to which is added a Selection of Moral Allegories, 
from the best English "Writers. With Steel Engravings. Price 3s, €d, 
cloth. 



Infantine Knowledge. 



A Spelling and Readi ig Book, on a Popular Plan, combining much 
Useful Information with the Kudiments of Learning. By the Author 
of "The Child's Grammar.** With numerous Engravings. Ninth 
Edition. 2^;. Qd. plain; 3s, 6d, coloured, gilt edges. 

The Ladder to Learning. 

A Collection of Fables, Original and Select, arranged progressively in 
words of One, Two, and Three Syllables. Edited and improved by the 
late Mrs. Trimmer. With 79 Guts. Nineteenth Edition. 3s, 6d, cloth. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners. 

In Words of One Syllable. By Mrs. Barwell. Ninth Edition, 
with numerous Illustrations. 2s, 6d, plain; 3s, 6dL coloured, gilt edges. 

The Little Reader. 

A Progressive Step to Knowledge. Fourth Edition with sixteen PlatcSr 
Price 2s, 6</. cloth. 
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NEW AND INTCRESTtNG^WOItiCS 



Mamma's Lessons. 

For her Little Boys and Girls. Thirteenth Edition, with eight En- 
gravings. Price 28, Sd, cloth; 3s, Sd. coloared, gilt edges. 

The Mine; 

Or, Sabterranean Wonders. An Account of the Operations of the 
Miner and the Products of his Labours; with a Description of the most 
important in all parts of the World. By the late Rev. Isaac Taylob. 
Sixth Edition, with numerous corrections and additions bj Mrs.LoUDOK. 
With 45 new Woodcuts and 16 Steel Engravings. Ss, 6d, cloth. 

Young Jewess, The, and her Christian School- 
fellows. By the Author of " Rhoda," etc. With a Prpntispiece by 
J. Gilbert. IGmo, U. doth. 

Rhoda; 

Or, The Excellence of Charity. Fourth Edition. With Illnstrations. 
16mo, 25. cloth. 

The Rival Crusoes, 

And other Tales. By A«ks8 Strickland, author of "The Queens 
of England." Sixth Edition. 18mo, price 2«. 6d, cloth. 

Short Tales. 

Written for Children. By Dame Truelovk and her Eriends. A new 
Edition, with 20 Engravings. 3^ 6d, cloth. 

The Students; 

Or, Biographies of the Grecian Philosophers. 12mo, price 28, 6<f. cloth. 

Stories of Edward and his little Friends. 

With 12 Illustrations. Second Edition. Ss, 6d, plain; 4^. 6d, coloured. 

Sunday Lessons for little Children. 

By Mrs. Ba&wxll. Third Edixioa 2& ^ piUixi; dr. cobMif ed. 



A Visit to Grove Cottage, 



And the India Cahinet Opened. ^ the author of '^iVahs of Enter- 
prise." New Edition. 18mo, price 8*. cloth. 
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Dissections for Young Children; 

In a neat box. Price 5*. each. 

1. Scenes from the Lites op Joseph and Moses. 

2. Scenes from the HisTORt" of Our Saviour. 

3. Old Mother Hubbard and her Dog. 

4. Life and Death of Cock Robin. 



TWO SHILLINGS EACH, CUOTH. 



ANECDOTES OF PETER THE 
GREAT, Emperor of Russia. 
ISmo. 



COUNSELS AT HOME; with 

Anecdotes, Tales, &c. 
MORAL TALES. By a Father. 

With 2 Engiavings. 



ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE EACH, CLOTH. 



THE DAUGHTER OF A GE- 
NIUS. A Tale. By Mrs. Hof- 
LAND. Sixth Edition. 

ELLEN THE TEACHER. By 
Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 

THE SON OF A GENIUS. By 
Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 

THEODORE; or, the Crnsaders. 
By Mrs. Hofland. New Edition. 



SHORT AND SIMPLE PRAY- 
ERS FOR CHILDREN, WITH 
HYMNS. By the Author of 
" Mamnm*s Bible Stories," &c. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) OLD TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. 

TRIMMER'S (MRS.) NEW TES- 
TAMENT LESSONS. With 40 
Engravings. New Editions. 



ONE SHILLING, PLAIN. ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, COLOURED. 
THE DAISY, with Thirty Wood | THE COWSLIP, with Thirty En- 



Engravings. 26th Edition. 



gravings, 24th Edition. 



ONE SHILLING 

WELCOME VISITOR; a Collec- 
tion of Original Stories, &c. 

NINA, an Icelandic Tale. By the 
Author of ** Always Happy." 

SPRING FLOWERS and the 
MONTHLY MONITOR. 

The history of PRINCE LEE 
BOO. New Edition. 



EACH. CLOTH. 

THE CHILD'S DUTY. Dedicated 

by a Mother to her Children. 

Second Edition. 
DECEPTION and FREDERICK 

MARSDEN, the Faithful Friend. 
LESSONS of WISDOM for the 

YOUNG. By the Rev. W 

Fletcher. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY GRIFFITH AND FARRAN. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS, 

MOUNTED ON CLQTH WITH COLOURED PLATES, 



ONE SHILLINC EACH. 



1 Alphabet of Goody Two-Slioes. 

2 Cinderella. 

3 Cockliobin. 

4 Courtship of Jenny "Wren. 

5 Dame Trot and her Cat 

6 History of an Apple Pie, 

7 House that Jack built. 

8 Little Rhymes for Little Folks. 



9 Mother Hubbard. 

10 Monkey's Frolic. 

1 1 Old Woman and her Pig. 

12 Puss in Boots. 

13 Tommy Trip's Museum of Birds, 

Pnrtl. 
14 PartlL 



DURABLE BOOKS FOR SUNDAY READING. 

SCENES FROM THE LIVES OF JOSEPH AND MOSES. Illustrated 

by J. Gilbert. Printed on linen. Price 6</.. 
SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF OUR SAVIOUR. Illustrated by 

J. GiLBCBT. Printed on linen. Price 6d. 



DARNELL'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

The attention of all interested in the subject of Education is invited to 
these Works, now in extensive use throughout the Ivingdom, prepared by 
Mr. Darnell, a Schoolmaster of many years' experience. 

1. COPY BOOKS.—A SHORT and certain road to a Good Hand- 

writing, gradually advancing from the Simple Stroke to a superior 
Small-hand. 
Large Post, Sixteen Numbers, 6d. each. 

Foolscap, Twenty Numbers, to which are added Three Supplementary 
Numbers of Angular Writing for Ladies, and One of Ornamental Hands. 
Price 3d. each. 

*«* This series may also be had on very superior paper, marble covers, 4d. each. 

** For teaching writing I would recommend the use of Dameirs Copy Books. I have 
noticed a marked improvement wherever thev have been uaed.'^-^Report of Mr. Maye 
\Naiional Society^t Organixer of School*) to the tVorcester Dioctsan Board of EducaUon, 

2. GRAMMAR, made intelligible to Children, price Is. cloth. 

3. ARITHMETIC, made intelligible to Children, price Is. 6d. cloth. 

%* Key to Parts 2 and 3, price Is. cloth. 

4. READING, a Short and Certain Road to, price 6d. cloth. 



GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, CORNER OF ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 



WMTHBIKia AKI> CO . OIRCUS PLACS. PINSBVET CIBCUf. 



